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much-nccdtd source of cntertiiniocnt Sometimes 
they related their experience^; with another object 
also, namely to enable other lra\ellers to tra\ei 
u ith less trouble. Merchantb, pilgrims and soldiers 
ere among the earliest ira\eJlers Of these the 
merchants and soldiers ivere mterrsted in biding 
their routes Trade routes uere in ancient da\s<as 
jcabusjy guarded ns md/f.ar> routes Vut the 
pilgrims had no motnc to conceal thiir routc‘-,and 
some of the mo‘t charming accounts of tra\cl are 
by pilgrims* Indians uill at once remember 
Fa llicn, Yuan Clmang, Using and others The 
pilgrims, howcNor, were prepossessed uith things 
spiritual and rarely condescended to chronicle 
purely mundane things m %\hich the ordinary 
mortal perh ips tabes greater interest Later 
centuries sasv the rise of professional explorers and 
globe-trotters, uho set forth their experiences in 
great detail Latterly, another object has been 
Xept in ^lew in nritmg such boohs, namely the 
promotion of good relations betueen countries by 
belter hnou ledge of one another 

Man\ Englishmen ha\e ^;ntten down their 
experiences in India Fe« Indians ha%e giNcn an 
account of their stay in England This book has 
been wnttenat the earnest request of se%eral friends 
ho wanted to know the actual experiences of an 
orthodox Hindu in the distant lands of the West 
I ha\e set down the facts as they occurred, to the 
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best of my remembrance * Where, as in the last 
three chapters, I have entered the lealm of infer- 
ences and ^cussions I have tried my best to arrive 
at impartial conclusions based on the facts I 
observed 

The world is getting smiller and smaller 
every day owing to the amazing improvement m 
CO nmunications . The air ship has made London 
only a four days’ journey from Karachi As the 
West gets nearer the £ast> the necessity to know 
It closer becomes imperative. An unintelligent 
respect for everything western is as bad as a stupid 
contempt for all things occidental Purely good 
and purely bad countries are as rare as purely good 
men ani purely bad men In the world we have a 
mixture of the good and the bad, and have to 
adjudge a nation good if the good predominates 
A proper knowledge of the West will save us from 
unduly praising or blaming it 1 tract that this 
book will in some way contribute to giving Indians 
a Imowledge of the West 

(Sd) A-S. P Ayyar, M.A I.CS. 

Berhampore 
Qanjam Dtst 

(1st Feb 1929) 
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AN INDIAN 

IN WESTERN EUROPE 


CHAPTER 

THE UNEXPECTED LETTER AND ITS SEQU EL. 


the 6th of September 1919, the postman 
came to our lodge at Mambalam and handed 
me a letter from my eldest brother at Aiylam, my 
native village in Malabar When I opened it, I 
found another letter enclosed within it My brother 
in. his covering letter wrote that the enclosure was 
from the Secretary, Tata Education Scheme, who 
had therein offered me a studentship to proceed to 
England My heart thumped within me as 1 opened 
the letter from the Secretary and read with my own 
eyes the welcome offer Soon, my lodge mates 
crowded round me, and, in a moment, both the 
letters had become public propeity, being rapidly 
circulated among them All my lodge-mates 
congratulated me sincerely on the unexpected good 
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fortune For, none of us had expected the letter 
then ^ 

From my early student days it had been my 
ambition to go to England The rosy pictures m 
the Nelson readers and the enchanting stories and 
illustrations in the Highroads of British History? 
combined with the fact that aJi the Head Assistant 
Collectors of Palghat came from that country, made 
me dream of going to that wonderful land where 
all people were white and everything beautiful 
These nebulous aspirations began to gather force 
when I passed high in all my examinations and 
joined the Arts college After I took my B A 
degree with <a double first class in ]9J8, J determined 
to make all possible efforts to go to England to 
pursue my higher studies^ This determination was 
strengthened by the fact of ^\o 6f my friends hav mg 
gone there with their own monej My fmancj il 
circumstances were such that I could not proceed to 
England at my own cost I had to depend on some 
studentship or similar free or loin scholarship I 
applied for the Government of India scholarship 
along with countless others, but that was very 
properly given to a research scholar instead of to 
ICS aspirants like me and several of the other 
applicants My only remaining hope was the Tata 
Education Scheme which, I learnt from one of my 
professors, was in the habit of giving two loan 
scholarships to distinguished Indian graduates to 
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proceed to England m order to study for the ICS 
or other courses In the middle of 1918 I had sent 
an application to the Secretary of this Scheme but 
had been given an endorsement that no students 
were being sent to England owing to the war and 
the consequent insecurity All hopes of getting a 
scholarship or studentship disappeared with this, and 
1 joined the Law College 1 passed my FL 
examination and joined the B L class I had then 
no higher ambition than to take a first class in the 
B L , as I had done in the F L , and practise in some 
country place m Malabar where the lawyer popula- 
tion was below ten per square mile 

So hopeless was I of going to England that in 
May 1919 I followed the time-honoured custom of 
the Brahmins of South Jndia and married at the 
early age of 20 » Evidently^ my parents-in-law also 
shared my view as regards the utter impossibility of 
my going to England , else, they would never have 
given their daughter in marriage to me For, 
Malabar was still very orthodox, much more so than 
now I was the first Brahmin from my village, and 
indeed my part of the Taluk, to leave the ancestral 
shores for a foreign land in the far off west All 
orthodox Brahmiris dr^d^ l^he black waters * 
Any man who crossed them was for them a man to 

* Kalapani (Black Waters) the late Hindu Sastraic name 
for the ocean 
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bo avoided Certainly, ver>' few would in 1919 
have jjiven their daughters in marriage to those u ho 
intended to cross the black \\'atcrs I3ut m 1919 the 
blade wnters did not mean quite the same as in 
1899. In the latter year a man ^^ho went to Burma 
or the Straits Settlements would ln\e been regard- 
ed as an piitcaste for his having crossed the black 
waters But Malabar was not economically capable 
of giving all its children a good living The facto- 
ries and rubber plantations in Burma, Penang, 
Singajxire, Kodak and the Sunda islands wanted 
clerks and were willing to jviy >.a!ancs templing to 
the lnlf-vtar\cd but adventurous Malabar youths 
Many Brahmins and others left lor those countries 
and returned after some years with licavy pursis. 
The castescrupl<*swtTC allayed by the perfectly true 
historical answer tliat they ha<l gone only wlicrc 
their glorious ancc'-tors had gone and colonirtd 
centuries ago, that Burma was but the ancient 
Suvamnbhumi v ith the s.acrrd river Irrawady, tint 
Sumatra and Java were pure Sanskrit words mean- 
ing “ good motherhml’^ and ** Inrlcy,” and tint 
Singa|x»re was but Simlnpura By these ingenious 
explanations and by a judicipusoliscrvanccof ortho- 
dox rites, combinctl with liberal gifts to priests, 
Malaliar ortho<lo\y was made to exclude the Bay of 
Bengal and part of the Indian Ocean from the catc- 
.blank .waters Jj\' .the ^vear 1910 Then, 
during the great vvar, several Malaliar youths went 
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to Mesopotamia and returned These met with 
some social ostracism for having crossed the black 
waters till somebody discovered suddenly that, after 
all, Mesopotamia was but Babylon, and what was 
Babylon except Baveru mentioned m the Jataka 
stories* and the Puranas^ as the city to w'hich 
many orthodox Hindus had gone in the days when 
Hinduism was still in its pristine purity, unconta- 
minated by any alien ideas ^ This discov ery excluded 
the Arabian Sea also from the list of unregenerate 
“ Black Waters ” Some indiscreet young men 
wanted to get South Africa and Kenya also mclud~ 
ed among the permitted lands So they explained 
that the ancient Hindus went and colonised these 
places too, that it was only the Indian Ocean which 
separated them from Malabar, and that the Indian 
Ocean could ne\er be a black water as anybody 
could see on the Malabar sea coast Orthodoxy was 
tired of making concessions It wanted to stem the 
tide of revolution It emph at icaUy affirmed that 
the ancient Hindus had never gone to Africa or 
Kenya, as their very names would show and that the 
Indian ocean except the parts already excluded was 
most indubitably a black water The sea coast 
argument was torn to shreds by a clever orthodox 
geographer who dechtrei tWt aVie ’Decame 


Stones of the previous births of Buddha 
f Hindu mythological and historical sacred books 
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btocl. only 200 m.les from 

latter concession and along the 

r f" ^asf Tiradvocates of Kenya and South 
Indian coast me obedience 

Africa had to bow their heads 

Henceforward, all ^ of Malabar were 

Africa by to Xho 

officially described as J > ,„utinised 

orthodo'C people for the ^ ^ journey to 

these statements It could not be 

England stood on a d'^^ " f^oolies and clerks 
-Cffidden as «’= Nor could the wildest 

.toKenja and South Afriia 

Hithusjasj suggest tha The orthodoe 

Jo&ed or ‘=''“'.^Ao certain alleged journeys of 

people paid no heed to ce^ 

ancient Hindus „ ajhists or atheists and as 

voyagers were cither -voyages 

such their vojragcs ° ^ The absence of San- 

should never bti “"dertaken ^ f 

shrit names or Hmdu ‘emPte^^ 
positive to the "fodoa places they wore 

if any Hindus did really Brahmins who 

onratheists and " .^ubar before 191 

,J gone to Englandjmm ,^vjinlJ.o^al„ 

retronvr^^-tected.t.- 

"" 
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hesitation as to what I should do Here w'as the 
long-dreamt-for opportunity to go to England and 
pursue my higher studies I resolved to accept it at 
OQce despite the certain oppposition of my numerous 
orthodox relations I went to the nearest telegraph 
ofBce and wired to the Secretary of the Tata Educa- 
tion Scheme accept ing his offer and intimating 
that I would be taking that night’s tram for 
Bombay 

At that moment there were very few Indians 
who, having studied up to the B L , Class, were 
more Indian m their habits and less^nghcized than 
myself Born m an orthodox Brahmin family 
in an exclusively orthodox Brahmin village, I 
had been taught to regard egg-eating as a sm, 
smoking as a vice, wearing a tie and collar as 
dandyism, and hair-cuttmg and daily shave as un- 
Brahmimcal A foot-wear of any kind I had never 
worn Bread I had always eschewed religiously, 
owing to the orthodox-jsuspicion that toddy was 
used in its preparation I was a staunch adherent 
of the joint family and the laws of Manu Early 
marriage and enforced widowhood counted me 
among their supporters though I did not abho r 
iwstpiibcrty marriages or wudow remarriages arising 
out of the widows’ own w'lU and not due to the mis- 
guided activities of parents or widow remarriage 
associations The only respects wherein I differed 
from the oithodox Brahmins of my village were in 
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.iny unijclicf jij untoucinhility .ind my belief 
in enforced \M<lawerhocxI, unless the ^^l(lo^\crs 
toH'^ented lo marry only widows, and interdining 
>wlJi nil {Krson^ From mj* father I had learnt to 
rtjiard untouclulnlit> .is a hideous sm and ind even 
incurred the se\ ore displeasure of my viJJj;,'ers l>y 
briti^^in^ untoucliihJcs into the \ iliagL against the 
social laws tlirn prevailing Intcrdining with all 
pereons of whatever caste or creed was rather be- 
lieved by me in theory than put into practice often 
Only twice before going to Engl ind had I actually 
intcrdmcd with persons of other castes, and, even 
then, the articles partaken in common were but 
sweetmeats and coffee, not very serious according 
to orlhodoa pcojilc 

So, when I finally decided to go to England, I 
was chaffed by some of my lodge-mates, staunch 
believers in the daily shave and full crop and loaf- 
eating, for my impending volte-face Again, vv£ 
were somevv hat perplexed at the persistent opinions 
then current in Madras that an>body who went to 
England must be prepared to eat meat, drink 
hquor, and smoke, opinions which were and are 
thoroughly wrong and which perhaps deter many 
vegetarians, teetotallers and non-smokers from 
going to England Though on the day on which I 
took my fateful decision I had no definite authority 
to quote for my belief that anybody could Jive m 
JJ.c^Jajod Without jxiuit or h^uor or smcfke^ .vet my 
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bel ief in this was unshakeable, and, cunoasly 
enough, all my lodge-mates shared in it too 

After I had sent the telegram, I had only a b u*j 
SIX hours for getting ready for going to Bomb.iy 
I bought some very necessarj^ articles and looked 
forward to the journey. For people who ha\e gone 
to Bombay otten, the journej'^ from Madras to that 
place is tedious ; and very rightly too. They le- 
gard the journey very much as Indian philosopheis 
regard life, as a thing whose end is not at all to be 
deplored. But for a person going to Bombay like 
me for the first time, the jouiney appeared to be of 
absorbing interest with endless possibilities of dis- 
covery and exploration 

Nor was I very much disappointed. When I 
crossed the Tungabhadra and Krishna, I felt an 
exaltation The sacred rivers fully answered my 
expectations, and the giant boulders heaped up on 
either side of the railroad in the Raichur doab im- 
pressed me much ana added to the interest which 
this battle-ground of the Bahmani and Vijayanagar 
Kingdoms had for me At Wadi I had an idea of 
the vastness and comparative barrenness of the 
Nizam’s Dominions I saw a mirage for the hrst 
time there. All the passengers watched this strange 
phenomenoa with wonder and incredulity,, tor the 
thing was so reaHookmg. At Kurdwadi the Mah- 
rattas began to come into the tram, and I had a 
glimpse of ‘this warlike race for which I have always 
9 
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had a great admiration It was speciaJiy gratifyn 
to see how Mahratta ladies were able to boa; 
trams without any help from their men-folk unld 
their southern sisters Poona roused in me 
hundred historical associations, but the prosai 
tram stopped at Poona only as long as at the othc 
junctions It was a real disapjwmtment to me nc 
to be able to sec Poona City I was also some 
what disappointed at not having seen any of thos' 
numerous Mahratta hill forts which I would hav< 
seen bad I btken the other route to Bombay Bu 
all this disapiKjintmcnt disappeared when I saw thi 
exquisite scenery between Lonavla and Kalyan 
The Sahyadris, so closely associated with Sivaji, 
made an abiding impression on me When I 
reached Bombay, I was not at all tired I had 
enough energy left m me to go to the Sccrctaryi 
Tata Education Scheme, that very d.iy and settle 
the preliminaries 

Bombay struck me as pre-eminently a commer- 
cial and cosmopolitan city unlike Madras which 
has an oriental air of leisure about it The conges- 
tion there was in marked contrast to the conditions 
in Madras Madras derives its mam importance 
from the fad of its being the capital of a jnesidency 
containing 42 miJJjon mliabitants The Harfxair 
IS much less known than the High Court In 
l3omb.iy, the Harbour ovcrshadowscvcrjthing, and 
die High Court buildinf^ are nothing •comparable 
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single room The partitions between the rooms 
are flimsy Low whispers can be heard by one’s 
neighbours One li\es always in public The water 
difliciilty IS also great The insanitary conditions 
of the lower grade of Bombay chawl can onl\ be 
realized by a personal visit It is my deliberate 
conviction that there is no slum in the East End of 
London, and I have seen some of it at c'ose quarters 
which Will surpass in dirt and squalor some of th« 
chaw Is of Bombay In the country parts of Indn 
I was not accustomed to such vast differences 
Even the poorest man had his own hut and legiti- 
mate share of God’s air and light Industrialism 
at its worst is seen m the lower grade of chaw Is at 
Bombay inhabited by the mill hands Dnnh is the 
great enemy of those poor people, and there is no 
lack of toddy shops near these chawls Doping 
children with opium is quite common among the 
women employed in the mills They are not to 
blame, poor things , they have to earn their hung, 
and m my mills will not allow children inside It 
IS an alternatue between starving and doping the 
children, and the latter prevails It has always 
surprised me that while all civilized countries 
punish a man for an attempt at instant phy'sical 
suicide many of them allow him to commit a 
mental and moral, and in the long run .a physical, 
suicide by taking to drink and drugs 
At Bombay I received strong letters from my 
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fathcr-in-lcU\ protesting against m} unorthodov 
idea of going to IingUnd E%en m> girl wife was 
made to send, contrary to orthoflox usage, a letter 
to me imploring me not to go acio«;s the black 
w’aters Half mv time m Bombay was spent in 
penning long cl osel> -reasoned letters justifjing my 
action For, the ugh I had made up my mind to 
go to England despite all opposition, still I was 
desirous of convincing my relations ot the correct- 
ness of my proce<lure, and, if possible, of winning 
their approval or at least their consent 

The interviews with the Secretary, Tata Educa- 
tion Scheme, wore short and lo the point The 
Secretary wanted me to submit mv self to a medical 
examination b> a doctor named by him* This 
doctor, who wa, an Indian, demanded what he 
called his u^u il h c of Rs 30 before examining me 
To my protest at the enormity of the sum demand- 
ed, his reply was “ ^ ou arc going to become .>n 
ICS, you ought to pa> " This was the first time 
that I paid Rs 3'i for a single visit to a doctor, 
init, unfortunate)}, not the last time The medi- 
cal examination was very thorough, and the doctor 
said that he would send the report direct to the 
Secretary He did not even so much as tell me 
the re‘sult of the examination To m> question 
his reply was “ You ought to know about vour own 
health” I asked him whether a man could not 
continue tt» l>c a strict vegetarian in England His 
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'ins\ver was an emphatic “ no to my consternation 
because he was a doctor and had I>een in Ln^Jand 
hitnself StiH my faith remained unshafen that 
whcte there was a wiH there wo uld be a wa> 

I iiad t<nhsure my life with the Sun LiTe Assu 
ranee Co The Company s medical examination 
w as more or less a '■epetition of the one I had 
already undergone There was however oic funny 
incident m connection with this I had declared 
that my date of birth was the 26th of Janiiir> 1S99 
and that my mother died about 50 diys ifter m) 
birth What was my horror when I found some 
days later that the date of my mothers death had 
b n put as 1898’ The Company’s doctor had 
calculated backwards instead of forwards* And 
tliouq:h the rules said that no aJicrations would be 
made under any circumstances the doctor quiell) 
made the necessary alteration as he said that it vns 
a ijuestion of physical impossibility being ^ct nght 
\{ter these preliminaries were over, I went to 
M dabar to get my passport, identity certi/ivate and 
naturalization certific ite f he pass ort caused no 
trouble at all, but not so the naturalization certi 
ficite Tins required the correct date of birth 
Armed with an extract from the birth register, 

I went and s<aw the ColJecter of Malabar in hts 
office it Calicut He asked me what proof of age 
I had got I showed him the extract from the 
birth register and also the identity certifrcate 
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to me l)> the principal of the Law College wherein 
m> date of birth was given as the 26th of January 
1899 He pointed oat that the name was not 
guenin the birth-extract to which I replied that 
Hindus were not named as soon as they were born 
‘Well, but how ami to Know that >ou .iic the 
child burn on 26-1-1899’ For aught I know, it 
may be >our elder or younger brother,” said he I 
was indignant and said “ Do you think that I 
would utter a lie ’ ” “ 1 think nothing” was the 
calm leply “but I want evidence” fhere lo 
the certificate” I said “ That won’t do” said he 
“ Then, what is this impossible evidence you want’” 
I asked, ind I Ind a \aguc suspicion that he want 
cd to prevent me from going to England “ Don’t 
get excited ” said he, “ when you become a magjs 
Irate like me, you will see my difliculty Now, hive 
}ou got any relative in Calicut’” I named a 
lawyer He said “ Bring him along with you to- 
morrow to my bungalow at 10 am, and let him 
give an affidavit before me that you are the child 
meant ” I agreed and did so the next day The 
whole difficulty was solved Now I realize how 
reasonable the Collector’s objections were and how 
unjustifi ible my indignation was 

Having obtained these documents I went to my 
native village to take leave_of all the villagers 
r or, my village m those days formed a social whole 
and It was necessary to take leave of all I was 
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the first person lo cioss the uniegenerated black 
waters with tiic permi^-bion of the villagers Natu- 
rally, many them stiJI felt am sgiving as regards 
their own app-ovaJ “ It may be ’ said one “ that 
you will never be contaminated with those wicked 
western wa^s, but, then, I have not yet known one 
Indian who r< turned horn England who did not tat 
meat or drink or smoke ” “ H nv many Indians 
who have not gone to Englind cat meat, drink 
toddy and smoke I .isked “Weil, they are 
all abindoncd creatures" replied he “vou will 
never do thesi things if you retnun only m India, 
but whether vou will be forced to do these in 


England I can lot say Perlnp-., the climate there 
requires it " “ I will rather die than do these things" 
I said “ Ves, it is easier said than done After 
all, life IS a much greater thing than meat or wine 
or tobacco," was his reply A malicious old rela- 
tive who had heard about the submarines, ask-ed 
me “ What if a submarine were tosmk>ourship? 


“ I shall go under the sea, that is all " I replied, 
“ but you will be saved the observance of pollution 
since the news will reach yovi‘long after the 
occurrence , you will escape with a bath " “ But 
fancy your dying before mel" she said “What 
IS strange in it'^" I replied “You came to this 
world long before I did, I shall be going to the 
other w orid long before you do, that is a/f " M> 
grand-father’s brother’s advice was characteristic 
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“ We have been orthodox so Jong ” said he “ Tins 
is the first time a member of our family is crossing 
the black ^^'aters. I give my consent only because 
I think you will become a Collector some day, a 
thing which never happened before in the annuls 
of our family. Keep our customs intact. A\^.vi 
meat, drink, and smoke, and concentrate your at- 
tention on your studies. L>cfore you ictuin «icro5'> 
the black waters I might pcrha|/> have cross'd 
other ^\“ltcrs” and he gave me Ins blessing. J^oor 
man, his prophecy came true. He died long before 
1 returned from England. In some nays, the most 
embarassing, and certainly the saddest, parting m as 
that with my girl wife, blie was only twelve ycais 
old, had nothing but the most rudimentary educa- 
tion, and did not know where Ivngl.md w.k or why 
I WTis going there. Her |Kircnis were followers of a 
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I do not Know what I would have done Most pro- 
bably, I would hive still gone, since I was top far 
committed to draw back, bat, then, I would have 
gone with*an oppressive sadness Few Non-Hindus 
can realize the really ardent afiection which springs 
up between a girl wife and her husband after the 
marriage which is a purely spiritual affair In a 
leally typical case, such affection is quite strong m 
spite of or because of the tender age of the parties 
Each thinks of the other as his or her own, idealizes 
the other and gets to merge his or her interests with 
the other’s But, as I shall be dealing with this 
more fully m a separate chaptei, I shall not dilate 
further here Fortunately for me, my wife met 
the crisis with unexpected courage No doubt, she 
was dejected at my going, especially since many 
had spoken m her presence of the physical and 
moral dangers of going to a foreign land five 
thousand miles away across the black waters. But 
she did not weep or ask me not to go She merely 
told me that many people had talked about the 
j)hysical and moral dangers of going to England 
and implored me to steef clear of all of them " I 
shall do also whit lies within my power” she added 
smiling “ I shall pray every morning and evening 
for your vvelfare ” I smiled partly m satisfaction 
at this proof of her great love for me and partly 
at the futility of her childish belief in prayers 
For, tlien, I was a typical product of the Madras 
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University, sceptical in matteis religious’ and with 
little belief in begging, spiritual or economic A 
spiritual gulf separated me fiom m> uneducated 
wife She was of the old school with all the cha- 
racteristic old ideas, and I was midway between the 
old and the new schools When I finally took leave 
of her, she said with tears in hereyes “ Remember 
me three times a day” I asked her “How often will 
you remember me^ ” “ Always ” said she, looking 
straight into my eyes with that dreamy depth w'hich 
is so characteristic of Indian women “ Why, then, 
do you ask me to remember you only three times 
per day ^ ” I asked “ Because ” she said “ You 
have your studies also to attend to I ha\ e no 
such preoccupation Hence the difference ” So I 
parted from my girl wife and went from her home 
The voyage to England had already begun in 
imagination Tr> to suppress it as I would, the 
feeling that I was to separate from my people for 
three years and more asserted itself and took a 
prominent portion of my mental horizon After--- 
wards my wife too has told me how at that critical 
moment of parting she felt an over-powering sense 
of desolation which she had to suppress le'^t she 
should grieve me 

That very day I -took the train for Bombay and 
reached that place in three days There I began, 
on the advice of some wise persons, to eat loaves 
and unsalteH potatoes in order to be able to consume 
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these, which ^\ere supposed to be the only vegeta- 
rian things in England, for the next three years 
This fare was most monotonous and gave me an 
acute vomitting sensation every time I took it; 
but, as v’omitting would prove to the onlookers, 
who were man>, that vegetarianism was impossible 
in England, I made heroic efforts and kept the sen- 
sation down Still, the quantity I took diminished 
from day to day, and my sister-in-law remarked 
“ In ten more days you will require no food except 
coffee How can a man live on coffee alone and 
m such a cold country as England ^ Take our 
ordinary food while )OU arc here You will have 
plent> of time to starve when you go to England” 

I declined to be persuaded I felt that the mantle 
of the apostle of vegetarianism had fallen upon my 
shoulders and that I must disprove the theories of 
the Bombaj doctor and the Madras Advisory com- 
mittee whose secretary’s remark to my querj 
whether v egetarianism was possible in England was 
“ Impossible, my bo> ” Littfe did f know when 
Iw^s eating the most uninspiring fare of loaves and 
unsalted mashed potatoes that in England also 
many excellent and tasty v egetonan dishes could be 
had As my ejes fell upon the loaves and unsalted 
potatoes, my heart sank within me and 1 began to 
doubt whether, after all, the proverb where ther e 
IS a will there is a way” might not have its hmita- 
tloni But these"^oubt5 disappeared after meals 
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and recurred again only at the next meal In those 
wretched days I hated meal-time and made myself 
unnecessarily miserable by even refusing to eat 
Indian sweet-meats since these could not be had in 
England and so I should not take them in this my 
probationary period When I think of that period 
now, I feel astonished at the immense trouble and 
inconvenience I endured then I was a regular 
martyr in the cause of vegetarianism, but it was a 
wholly unnecessary martyrdom 

I had booked my berth m S S “ NELLORE ” 
which was to sail from Bombay on the 25th of 
October 1919 Most foolishly, I got some suits 
made m Bombay through a man who supplied me, 
perhaps in perfect good faith, with a number of 
misfits which included ladies’ summer dressing 
gowns, a boy’s hat» a dress suit which looked like a 
funeral suit, trousers which were a close approxi- 
mation to breeches, an overcoat reaching up to my 
navel, ties which were nothing but tapes, and shoes 
which appeared to be made of buffaloTu3e Since- 
the man told me that he had gone to England 
several times and knew the fashions there well and 
had equipped many others going to England, I did 
not scrutinise the goods Nor, if I had, would I 
have recognized the incongruities , for neither I nor 
anv one of my friends knew how' to test these western 
articles of dress We admired even these ludicrous 
specimens 6f clothing though we were appalled at 
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the price-? quoted against each of these .innocent - 
and queer-looking articles. “ England is a costly 
land to live in, and so these clothes also cost a good 
deal " said a friend, and we were satisfied. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SAILtNG OF THE NELLORE. 


Fifty days after the receipt of the letter at Mam- 
balam I tvas m the morning local tram to Victoria 
Terminus with a few friends and relations who 
tvanted to see me off Absolute silence prevailed 
during this short journey in sharp contrast to the 
t ivacious and animated talks we used to have on 
the previous days Every one of us seemed to 
be conscious of the plunge into the unknown that I 
was taking Our thoughts were too deep for ex- 
pression I had put on that funereal dress suit 
which made me look like a goat being led to-a 
sacrifice^ — “ ^ 

“SiT^ain things were weighing on my mind and 

because of their very vagueness exercising a power- 
ful depressing influence on it 
The first was the feeling tha"t 1 was leaving mv 
home, friends, relations and countrymen certainl 
for a long time and perhaps for ever I ,vas theif 
as now, a firm believer in the transitonness of hf ' 
which I regard as a bubble which may burst at ^ 

time releasmtr the immortal soul for ninx.,. 

puibuing Its 
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further adventures with bubbles of different kinds 
till it ultimately merges itself m the Air which is 
God My attachment to the village of my birth 
was not very strong since for the last ten years I 
had remained in different far-off places for my 
studies Friends, in the real sense of the term, I 
had but few, the vast majority of the others being 
mere acquaintances Kelations, no doubt, I had 
in hordes, but I cannot honestly say that I loved 
them all or even a decent percentage of them. In 
fact, the utmost I had wished from them was to Jet 
me alone and not to pursue me unnecessarily with 
their envious bad wishes «md calculated misrepre- 
sentations My countrymen had not as yet begun 
to have a concrete shape as an entity before me 
They were not dehned cither inclusively or exclu- 
sively. The Kashmiris, Punjabees, Rajputs, U. P. 
men, Bengalees, C. P men, and Onyas had not 
yet been seen by me in sufficiently large numbers 
So, my conception of Indians then had a predomi- 
nant Madrasi touch^about it, No doubt, fhe Kash- 
miris, Punjabees, Rajputs, U. P. men, Bengalees, 

O P. men and Oriyas did, for decency’s sake, 
occupy a fringe in that picture ; but it was an in- 
significant fringe, and, even so, they appeared in a 
Madrasi garb. Again, I had not yet seen enough 
foreigners to distinguish them always as Non-Indians 
and thus get a negative definition of my country- 
men. At that moment, had I been' shown an 
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Afghan and told that he ^vas a Punjabee, I would 
have believed it Conversely, had an A-samtse 
been shown and declared to be a Tibetan, 1 would 
have believed it too Still, with all this, at that 
solemn moment when the tram was rushing towards 
the ship which wfe to tale me across the black 
ivaters away from my home, relations, friends and 
TOuntrymen, all these assumed a rosy appearance 
The ridiculous orthodovy-ridden unprogressive and 
decadent village became for a moment more im- 
portant than Bombay or England The dark ill- 
ventilated room where 1 was born was to me more 
sacred than Benares or Gaya, for that was the hrst 
piece of God’s earth that my infant eyes saw. The 
brook flowing close to my house occupied a larger 
space in my mental horizon than even the divine 
Ganges which Phad never seen and which m anv 
case I could never call mine The village temple 
with Its sleepy priest, unrepaired walls and selfish 
worshippers appeared to me to be the very ideal of 
a holy place, the defects having receded into the 
background at the idea of long separation The 
relations, even the relations, appeared to be not 
such a baa lot I convinced myself that they were 
all good at heart though the exigencies of the lomt 

family and the narrow atmosphere of the v ill 

had reacted on them somewhat badly and 
their otherwise good natures After all 1 
reason to be’lieve that any other Hindu had a Ltfe 
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set of relations At marriages Md funerals they 
had always mustered in their full stre „ , 

that IS, in the last analysis, what . ^ f;- 
relations At that moment, wo ,uthaveiy 
corned any relation, however dist^, 

warm heart ^ pourable reac- 

future potentialities The same 
tion was evident as regards ,,(,„ethento 

' them who were ical ‘ any unfriendly 

be modelsof friendship ^^Ju^es, even 

acts they had done up coaching friends 

acquaintances, appeared to b PI 
I sincerely regretted that I a uom 

to cultivate their “qua-*- ; '“«f.he be”st As 
I may perhaps agree that it uiood 

for my countrymen, such • ^ u bearded 

that day that I . ’'"'’Tbeardless As- 

Patlian from the North-West „ 5 ured that 

,amese fiom the North-East on part from 

they were Indians It pamed m ^ 
the Mahrattas, Gujamtis and 1^ uny of 

same compaitinent though I . j uyes, but 

them I looked a. them with brotherly^ , 

those prosaic people made n ^ ut 

could not express to them the 
parting from them us the 

The second thought that oppresse 
consciousness that I was to in-o for a u,,le 

years m a fai-off foreign land where' the pe I 
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were of a different race, colour and creed To 
live in a land where all people were white and all 
English was something of a plunge into the un- 
known The very little experience of Englishmen 
I had till then had been somewhat varied in 
results The professors had been very kind, and 
gentlemen to the fingernails, but e\ en ^hey, with 
a single exception, showed unmistakably their 
belief in the innate inferiority of Indian ciiilization 
Their theory of anthropology culminating in the 
evolution of the Teutons, or latterlj the Anglo- 
Saxons, their theory of religious evolution culmi- 
nating m Christianity, their theory of economics 
culminating in the standard of comfort adopted by 
the white men in the west and the monstrous large- 
scale productions which throttled our cottage 
industries, their theory of politics culminating m 
western world empires, crushing the soul of our 
village life, all these were repellent to me and 
made me feel that i had little in common with 
them Even less had I in common with the mis- 
sionaries These disinterested gentlemen, anxious 
to extend the empire of Christ and to save human 
souls from the eternal HelTfire to which the vast 
majority were ultimately destined, shocked me even 
early m life by their greater eagerness to convert 
rather than to spread the gospel of Christ, by their 
Ignorant condemnation of Hinduism, and by their 
offensiv e paironage How many rivers are running 
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into sand when gardens be nnimgated, rvas my 

thought then Even in India with its small Chris 

tian population there were so many 

How many thousands more would ter 

England, 1 thought, .and the f 

shudder 1 was no enemy of Christianity. 

read the Bible and admired many of its ’ 

but the same teachings coming from a 

had somewhow got an unpleasant ^ 

the course of its transmission. And m 

in India are aery fonvard They ivayl y 

Hindu festivals, they even meet you at t 

the temples with their coarse music 

caricatures o. Hindu religious 

nine years which have passed since 

of the 111 ssionaries has changed very rn 

better borne of them have begun o 

as to teach, there is much less of ^ 

sufticiency and shallow- dogmatism ° 

ago when theorising about Hindu 

there IS agrowing desire to spread g 

Christ and win Him souls rather th.an heads 
rest of the Englishmen were more or less sinu = 
to me The English official was 
brave and impartial as between Indians h ^ 
also the reputation of being haughty, reseia 
unduly severe The English traderwasuniversa y 
Known for his high prices which were 
and unalterable Indians of the middle classes 
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never entered his shop except to feast their eyes 
and sometimes also to find out the description of a 
particular article and order for it from some neigh- 
bouring Indian merchant who would charge less 
The English soldier was a peison who connoted to 
the Indians then unlimited rudeness and reckless 
courage, a being whom no middle class'Indian ever 
desired to meet anywhere The idea of living for 
three years in a country inhabited solely by English- 
men was therefore none too enchanting Still, I 
had a desire to go t© England and see for mjself 
how life was like there Moreover, my wordly 
prospects would be considerably improved by taking 
a degree at an English Universit}' With all this, 
the prospect of a protracted stay in England did 
cause me considerable anxiety then, most unneces- 
sary anxiety as it turned out later 
Then, there was the uncertainty of being able to 
get into the ICS and the ruin which would ensue 
if I failed. Aly continued success at school and 
college had made me self-confident Never for a 
moment did I seriously believe that I would fail to 
get through any examination , but, still, there was 
the vague anxiety that I was staking my all on 
this , and what certainty was there that I would 
come within the number wanted for that particular 
year ’ This was a new kind of examination alto- 
gether from those to which I had been accustomed 
No fixed percentage for a pass, no such thing as a 
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the first time in my life I was to be alone, and that 
too not for a day or two but for at least three years 
Never before had I bcLn absolutely in the midst of 
strangers foi e\ena complete day Always there 
had been witli me some persons whom I knew 
Now I was to be alone Not a soul did I know 
among the intending pa<^sengers Nor did I know 
anybody in England f his meant that I had to 
take care of my own puise, a thing \ hich I had 
never done before, invent my own amusements, and 
try to make some acquaintances soon with a view 
to while away the time A loving band of friends 
and relatives were with me in the tram In less 
than two hours they would all leave me and I would 
be alone on the wide, wide Sv, i The multitude of 
strangers on board the ship would only serve to 
intensify my loneliness by the sad thought that m 
such a crowd I had not a single fiiend 

The last thought was about the immediate pro- 
blems on board the ship These included the pos- 
sibility of sea sickness, the po sible unpleasantness 
with European fellow passengers, the well-grounded 
fear of the diet given on board the ship, and the 
queer wavs of eating Sea-sickness was a kind of 
bugbear with me then When Lord Nelson was a 
victim to this malady, I did not dare to hope to 
escape from it m spite of some curious contrivances 
called cholera belts given to me by the Bombay 
supplier and prophesied by that worthy to be 
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eyes and read out “ Ai>lam Subramanja Iyer 
I^inclnpakesa Ayyar” and asked me why I had 
not insisted on the ship’s authorities putting my full 
name on their list I said that they \sere not amena- 
ble to my authority and that moreover it uould 
take up three lines Oh, they charge jou hea\iJy 
enough * he declared most truthfully “ Pass on ” 
And I ijassed on 

I went on board theshipand wais shown my berth 
by a cabin steward It ivas facing the sea and had 
no berth above or below it The cabin had two 
other berths on the other side, one lower and one 
upper To my relief, J found that both the remaining 
berths were apparently to be occupied by Indians 
so far as I could judge by names. The occupant 
of the upper berth was Mr G , a Lingayat gentle- 
man from Bombay and that of the lower berth was 
Mr A, a Wahabi gentleman from the Punjab 
They bad not yet arrived when I entered the cabin 
I have always a healthy dread of parting with my 
luggage for any length of time So, though the 
rules of the ship had clearly instructed me to keep 
all luggage except small articles absolutely necessar) 
for daily use m the hold and though three different 
kinds of labels* “ With the passenger " “ Wanted 
on voyage” and “Not wanted on voyage" Ind 
been supplied to me, I had mentally resolved neicr 
to trust any of my things to the hold and had con- 
sequently pasted only the first two form^ on every 
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one of my articles and had conserved all the forms 
of the third variety for future emergencies As 
soon as I entered the cabin, I had all my things 
put under my berth and was delighted to find the 
whole space beautifully filled m with a giant pine- 
wood case containing my books jutting out a wee 
bit Having thus finished this important prelimi- 
nary, I sat down on the bed and looked out of the 
port-hole at my friends and relations standing 
opposite Soon Mr G came with his enormous 
trunks and filled the whole space under the other 
lower berth and half the cabm with them Just 
when he had finished this herculean task and was 
eyeing his trunks fondly, Mr A came with a gooHly 
number of packages of various shapes and sizes 
With an eagle glance he found out that all the 
available space and more had already been occu- 
pied He did not think it fair to expostulate with 
me since his berth was not on my side of the cabin 
But he was wroth with Mr* G for taking away his 
share of the space He was speechless with rage 
for some time, and, then, when he had found his 
speech, said “ I say, I have paid as much as you 
have and am entitled to half the spice Give me 
half the space ” and without more ado began pull- 
ing out Mr G*s trunks Mr G asked Why not 
put some of i our luggage under the other gentle- 
man’s berth’” “What**’ replied Mr A with his 
fine sense of what was what, “ Will it be fair to do 
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so when he has paid twice as much as wc have ? 
CerUiinly not ” Mr, A*s brilliant idea that I had 
jmd twice as much as he arose from the fact that 
there were two berths on his side whereas there was 
only one on mine I thought it prudent not to 
correct the mistake since it was not in my interest 
to do so. Mr G watched half his trunks being 
pulled out "with unconcealed chagrin When this 
work of displacement was over, Mr. A’s difficulties 
began All his articles would never go into the 
space so cleared ; one pet case especially, 72 inches 
by 18 inches, containing, as I found out later, 
clioice Sialkot tennis and badminton rackets 
and footballs, would perforce not go in To send 
It to the hold would spell certain ruin for his delicate 
ware ; so at any rate declared Mr. A, and I for one 
believed it But fliere was no other go. Most 
reluctantly, Mr- A preixired to part with it and 
sundry other articles. “ A pity if it is to be put 
into the hold ” said he, “Some W’retchcd passenger’s 
heavy lumber may be placed over it, and, then, 
. ” He had not the heart to finish the 

sentence But both Mr G and I understood the 
meaning and even mentally heard the crash of the 
long jjacl^et and the noise of the breaking of Mr. 
*Vb heart at the catastrophe. It would have been 
inhuman not to suggest a remedy. So, I volun- 
teered “Well, Mr A, why not affix a ‘wanted on 
voj'age’ Hhcl on it ? Then you can 'get it every 
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week here and can satisfy yourself about its state ” 
‘‘Excellent,” said Mr A “and it won’t be put into 
the hold also But you know that I won’t be 
^\anting this package on voyage How can I de- 
clare that I want it^” “Mr A,” replied I “you 
shoudn’t be so particular Nobody on a ship is, or 
should be Besides, you would be wanting to see 
at least once a week the state of this package So, 
1 can’t see where the he comes in ” Mr A was 
convinced and straightway affixed two “Wanted 
on Voyage” labels on either side of the package, 
v/hveh was then handed over to the cabin boy with 
special instructions to use supercare Now came 
anotiier difficulty, for difficulties, like misfortunes, 
never come single There were a good number of 
unlucky packages of both Mr A and Mr G which 
were fated to be sent to the hold, and they had not 
stocked enough “not ^vanted on voyage” forms 
perhaps because they had never thought that they 
would have to use these commitment warrants 
But fortunately I was m a position to help without 
the least inconvenience to me I had not used a 
single one of these forms and had naturally an 
abounding stock of them Promptly opening my rail- 
bag I handed over to Mr A twice the number of 
forms wanted by Messrs A and G together and was 
profusely thanked by Mr A who in his own simple 
way said “Are you sure you won’t be wanting any 
of these, yobrself ?” ‘ Absolutely.” said I, “ These 
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arc dll spare forms” and in fact they ^^ere, I having 
,nc\er used any such form nor having any necessity 
for any of them, thanks to the situation of my berth 
Why, I even helped to paste some of these 
forms on Mr A’s packages * After this opera- 
tion was complete, all these packages as also a 
goodly number of Mr G’s packages were removed 
to the hold 

Then Mr \ asked me “ How far arc you going 
“To London” I replied ‘So am I” said Mr A 
“And so am 1 ” chimed in Mr G “ You appear 
to be a Madrasi ’ said Mr G to me “ Your eyes 
have not deceived you ’ 1 replied “ I am indeed 
a Madrasi And you, you seem to be a Bombay 
man” “ You arc right” replied Mr G “lama 
Lmgayat from Bombay ” “ And I, J am a Pathan 
from the north-west ” said Mr A impressively “I 
am so glad all three of us are Indians ” said Mr A, 
and it sounded curious to me that a Pathan from 
the northwest should find greater pleasure m being 
cooped up with a Madrasi Brahmin and a Bombay 
Lmgayat than with two Europeans But 1 had 
also felt relieved on finding that my two companions 
in the cabin were Indians I dare say, Messrs A 
and G had also had much the same groundless fears 
as myself regarding the behaviour of Europeans 
“ What are you going to England for ? ” asked Mr 
A of me ^ “ For sitting for the I C S and taking 
a degree at Oxford ’ I replied “ For the very 
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same purpose as myself • ” said Mr G “Well I 
am going to England to study for the barrister’s 
course and also to advertise Sialkot sporting 
materials. If you were to see the excellent samples 
of tennis and badminton rackets that I am carrying 
\\ ith me in that long package, you will be surprised” 
said Mr A “ But Mr A, do you really think that 
Sialkot articles will find a sale m England which 
has itself many firms for sporting materials ^ Is it 
not like carrying coals to Newcastle I asked 
“No,” said Mr A, “Perhaps you may be right 
regarding ordinary sports materials, but not as 
regards those which I carry Besides, cheapness 
tells in England -as elsewhere and Sialkot things 
are cheap, d-d cheap Again, suppose I get only a 
few orders, what do I lose ^ I have to go to England 
anyway for my barrister’s course , why not do a 
stroke of business as well ’ Why not earn a penny 
for every pound spent’” The argument was 
convincing, ana there w'as nothing more said 
about it. 

“Come up, the ship will sail in half an hour, 
let us see our friends standing outside From 
the deck we can see them much better” said Mr 
A So, all three of us prepared to go up *‘Mr A,” 
said I , “Suppose somebody comes into the cabin 
w hen we are up and steals all our things ’ ’ “ I shall 
kill the fellow” said Mr. A, and his demeanour showed 
that he me'int it “Oh yes, if you catch him” said 
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I, but where IS thechanceof catching^ him oncethe 

ship sails and he is on ferm firma with ourarticles 
“Then, what shal) we do?” asked Mr A “for go up 
we must ‘Well” said I, ‘‘let us Jock the cabin 
and post the cabin steward to iratch it ” “Excellent” 

^ said Mr A We rang the bell The cabin boy, 
Antao, came We locked the cabin, asked him to 
look after jt, and went up 
For half an hour we gazed at our relatives and 
friends and at the dear motherland which we were 
about to leave Bombay City, equally foreign to 
all three of us, appeared then to be representing 
Mother India despite all her foreign tinsel and 
superficial cosmopolitan appearance The half 
hour sped away rapidly The bustle on board the 
ship, the innumerable people coming in with all 
kinds of bundles, the mail bags and other things 
being stowed in, the confused noises outside, all 
helped to pass time rapidly 

The inevitable moment came, the ship weighed 
anchor, the draw-bridge was raised, and with one or 
two whistles the ship began to sail amidst frantic 
shoutings and wa\ mgs from humans on board and 
on the shore Soon the ship gathered speed, and 
the tall buildings of Bombay began to diminish m 
size The distant landscape asserted itssupenonty 
steadii5^ over the man-made usurper called Bombay 
City Soon, all too soon, Bombay was a spot on 
the horizon, and the coast of India was a faint 
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brown line on the fringe of the ever — widening 
blue. A few minutes more, the brown line had 
disappeared and we were in the midst of the black 
waters 
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brown lino on the fringe of the ever — widening 
blue. A few minutes more, the brown line had 
disappeared and we were in the midst of the black 
waters 



^CHAPTER III, 

ON THE BLACK WATERS— BOMBAV To ADEN. 


LL three of us cantedoivn into the cabin “We 
are now on the bosom of the blacK-watcrs” 
I said i\ry tuo friends agreed *' For seventeen 
days more ue shall have to be Iibc this” said I “So 
long as that ? ” queried Mr A with tJie quietness of 
resignation “ Possibly longer ” I replied, “ The 
sea IS like a glass, it is quite pleasant ” ‘ Ves ’ 
said Mr G ‘ But they say that none can escape 
sea-sickncss '* hope I shall” said 1, “I have 
got a cholera bolt ” ” That may be .i protection 
against cholera, but nothing can protect a man 
from sea-sickncss ” remarked Mr G with an air of 
finality A veo’ true propheejs so far as be was 
concerned I demurred, but still had small faith 
in the belt myself tiumgh I was wearing it next to 
m)’ stomach much to my infinite discomfort in that 
stifling heat “ I say,” said Mr A “ What is that 
bell ringing for ? ” “ Lunch, I presume ” I replied 
At that moment the cabin boy came and brought 
me a telegram from an old teacher w ishing me a 
iS 
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happy \o>age “ I wish somebody would send* me 
atelegnim^’ said Air A “E\en formal good 
wishes wiW have great \alue noNs It is the first 
time I am on the black waters” “So also with 
me” said Mr G “ I am also in the same predica- 
ment ’ declared I, “ We shall all have to ^vatch 
the effect of the sea on us ” “ No good effects, I 

can louch for it” said Mr G “ I shall be glad if 
no evil effects are produced ’ said Mr A “ It is a 
plunge into the unknown” I admitted “ Well, now, 
we must go for lunch ” “ Should we dress ^ ” asked 
Mr G , “ I am going as I am ” said I “ No dress- 
ing for lunch ” declared Mr A who was the most 
versed among us three regarding European ways 
“ Then off we go ” said I “ By the way, have any 
of you used knives and forks before^” “No” 
replied Messrs A and G “The hand is far 
better than knives and forks” said Mr* A 
“Undoubtedly, it is more handy” said I “It is 
also far better, medically” said Air A, “ Can you 
say why ^ ” “I think I can ” said I “ The forks 
and knives you use might have been used by others, 
but not so your hand Hence you never run the 
risk of being infected by other people’s germs this 
^vay.” “ Excellent ” said Mr A “you have hit the 
nail on the head ” “ Mr A,” said I “ What about 
this problem of using knues and forks ^ ” “We 
must manage it somehow” he replied What do 
we care if .we are somewhat awkward at first? 
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Sureiy, you don't mind the opinions of these 
Europeans ^ “ Not I ’’ said I After all, ^^e ^\ere 
not born uith knives and forks ” “ Mr Ayyar,” said 
Mr G “ I am a vegetarian Howshall I manage^” 
“I am also a vegetarian” said I “We must manage 
somehow I expect we shill get almost reduced to 
skeletons before wc reach London We ought to 
ha\e brought some fruits with us Unfortunate!}’, 

I hi\e not brought any with me” “Norhiiel” 
Slid Mr G “What shill we do now’” “We shall 
go and arrange with the stew-ard” siidI“Now, 
let us all go ” ^ 

So we went into tho diningroom, There we 
found a third ^cgeta^Iln, Mr M a pearl merchant 
from Cimbi} “Ul three of us went to thestewrrd 
and told bun that wo were vegetarnns and that 
some special arrangements should be mide for us 
“ All right ” said that Englishman “ I shill ask the 
cooks to gi'e >ou fish ” “Wc don’t eat fish” replied 
I. “Are not fi«h vegetables?” he asked in surprise 
“ No ” said I “ Then I shall ask them to give >ou 
eggs” said he “ We don’t eat eggs also ” said I. 

“ Why, arc not even eggs Ncgetablcs ’ ” asked the 
stew-ard in utter surprise “ No ” said I “ Do )ou 
wwnt to eit only potatoes and cabbage ? ” asked he 
“ No” said I “ We cat aho rice, and other cereals, 
and, of course, fruiK" ** All right, then,” said he 
“ You slnll have jwrridge, nee and pepper-water 

and wlentv of potatoes and cabbage. Will tint do?’ 
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Yes,” Slid I “ Only, please see that if potatoes are 
fried they are done so only m oil and not in fat. 
Also, make ample provision for fruits which are 
absolutely essential for keeping us fit ” “ I under- 
stand , ” said he “ You are the extremest \egetanans 
I have c\ er seen Personally speaking, I can hardly 
see hon milk is a vegetable though you don’t object 
to it ” “ Milkj ghee, curds, and buttermilk are what 
we may call customary and religious vegetables, 
having been sanctioned by custom and approved by 
religion,” said I The steward laughed, and we 
retired, thanking him for his attention to our com- 
forts We had to nait for fifteen minutes before 
we could get our things. And when we got them 
they were not %\orth the \Naiting The Goanese 
cooks on board the ship, whatever their other 
merits, were most certainly not expert vegetarian 
cooks But ve were not hungry and so did not 
mind the badness of the porridge, nee, pepper- 
water, potatoes and cabbage The only fruits 
supplied u ere oranges which resembled their kind 
merely in the appearance of their skins, having the 
unmitigated taste of limes But I have ne\er 
fought shy of limes and so ate three of these sour 
oranges Then, taking a good drink of water, I 
made an informal exit from the dining room I 
was soon joined by Mr. A who declared emphati- 
cally that the Italian steamers were far better than 
the P & O in the matter of meals ” How do yo 
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know th'it ’ ” I asked “ Because,” said he “some 
of my fnends who tra^eiJcd by those steimei^ have 
told me ” “ Then why didn’t you book >our pass- 
sage by one of those ^ ” I asked ‘ We are not 
always wise ” said Mr A “ I preferred the P and 
O since I would thereby reach London a da\ 
earlier and since I do not know Italian 
Then we went up the deck and sat on our deck 
chairs Some passengers had not been wise enough 
to provide themselves with deck chairs and were 
forced tohire out some very dirty and disreputable- 
looking chairs from the deck steward for a sum 
which was slightly higher than the price cf new 
deck chairs The deck steward was busy letting 
out these chairs and also making arrangements for 
various kinds of games It was simply surprising 
to see how many varieties of games could be played 
on the deck Alany passengers took part in these. 

A less praiseworthy thing was a kind of gambling 
on the chip’s speed Each person had to contribute 
one shilling and guess how many miles the ship 
would do that day The whole collections would 
be divided among those who got the correct figure 
or the nearest approximation to it in case none got 
the correct figure itself Some clever ones used to 
ask the ship’s officers on the sly and get almost 
accurate figures Perhaps this gambling thrives 
because of the tediousness of a sea voyage and 
the urgent necessity to create some kind of 
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excitement to make time *pa^s qmekly Some 
passengers were vigorously walking on the deck in 
order to have a little exercise. , 

That day, I saw some more Indians Messrs L, 
B and S, were the other Indians on board the ship 
.Mr L was a Punjab Hmdu who volunteered to me 
the information that he had been to England nine 
times before He was extremely anglicized and was 
a regular smoking furnace, having always a cigar 
or cigarette in his mouth He came to me and 
said “ Young man, you are going to England If 
you want to remain there, you ought to be like the 
English Why do you still stick to your vegetaria- 
msm and water drinking’ ” I said that we should 
go to England only to pick up the good things 
there and not the bad things ** Taste meat and 
wine and see whether they are not good ” said he. 
“ I have no desire to taste them ” said I “ Ah, it 
IS this type of mind that I hate” said Mr L 
“ Condemning a thing without trying it oneself.” 

According to your argument,” said 1 “ an honest 
man cannot condemn a thief without trying to 
thieve himself, and a good woman cannot condemn 
a bad woman without following the bad ways her- 
self.” “Similes don’t prove anything " said Mr L, 
and thus our first conversation ended Mr M was 
very weak and lean The sea voyage seemed 
to upset him completely “The sea looked at- 
tractive from the beach at Cambay,” he told me 
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confidentially “but it has lost half its attractions 
now ” " Why ? ” I asked “ The sea js not at aJ] 
rougii " “ No ” leplitd he “ but the smell is awful, 
and the food, it is simply execrable ” I readily 
agreed and mentally registered Mr M as a possible 
victim of sea-sickness m the near future Font was 
and IS my firm belief tint one who broods on the 
smell of the ship and the sea is on the high-road to 
sea-sickness, Mr B w^is a Parsi gentleman .from 
Bombay who was going to England for studying 
medicine He was a man of few words Mr S 
was a Bengali who was going to England to take 
the barrister’s coui&e He was bursting with eager- 
ness to express lumself m Bengali, but as none of 
the other Indians m the second class understood 
that language, he had to stop himself m mid career 
and begin in English No wonder, he told me one 
day “Mr Ayyar, what a pity ue have always to 
talk m English l ” The sentiment was just, butas 
I mj^elf did not know Hindustani and as I could 
not conceive of any common language for India 
except Hindustani I had to content myself with a 
laconic ‘It IS a pity, Mr S.“ 

Messrs L and B were not inclined to mix. with 
us freely perhaps because they were older and 
perhaps also because we were so unacquainted with 
English manners and customs as to make them 
desire not to be seen in our company. But Mr. A, 
though very much older than wc and jicrhaps older 
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than Messrs B and L, preferred to associate with 
us whenever he came on deck which was hut seldom 
since he preferred to sleep on his bed in the cabin 
during the long internals betueen breakfast and 
lunch, and lunch and dinner This, I lertrnt later, 
was to a\oid sea-sickness though the principle 
underlying the practice was thoroughly wrong- 
headed inasmuch as he who a^olds the sea most 
almost invariabl} gets the sea-sickness soonest 
Mr. A’s inclination to join us rather than 
Messrs L and B might probably have been due 
to his also being quite unaccustomed to English 
manners 

We used to sit, the five of us, sometimes m the 
companions’ room, sometimes in the library and 
sometimes on the deck We generally avoided 
the smoking room as we were not smokers , and 
since the library was situated in the smoking room 
we did not frequent the library , nor were there 
many good books there though some ships’ libraries 
contain excellent books We did not go down to 
tea as we thought that it was charged for extra and 
did not think It worth It Messrs L and B were 
sitting” on the deck after their tea when Mr 
S and I were walking along. We had just seen a 
notice requesting all passengers who saw anything 
on fire on board the ship to go and ring the ship’s 
bell at once three times Seeing Mr* L light his 
cigar, I said to Mr S excitedly Go at once and 
7 
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ring the ship’s belJ three times ” “ Whatever for >” 
asked Mr L “ Because there is a fire on board 
the ship ” said I “ Where, where *’ asked Messrs 
L and B m one \oice “ Wh>, jour cigar is on 
fire” said I to Mr L and walked away with Mr 
S , leaving Mr L to swear to himself Some time 
afterwards, f sat by mj'self m a corner of the deck 
watching the sea which had just begun to roll 
Soon I was disturbed b> Mr S who came and told 
me that an English passenger had sworn at him 
rudel) for going up and down so often I felt this 
conduct as most outrageous and decided to \ indicate 
our rights against all attacks It seems the 
passenger had remarked to Mr S “ Wh> the deul 
do you go up and down like this? ” I went down 
purposely to m> cabin though I bad no business 
whatsoever there The man, who seemed to hive 
hid a drop too much, shouted out “ I am sick of 
these niggers” “Your sickness is incurable’’ 
Slid I “ for the niggers number many hundred 
millions and are increismg npidlj ” The min 
looked ferociousl) at me but siid nothing When 
I returned to the deck a minute liter, he shouted 
out “ B-n me if I will stand ail this nonsense " 

“ You will hi%e to,” Slid I “for I ha^e jxiid as 
much IS you have ind hive just as much right as 
>ou ' At this moment Mr A cime «!» “ Whit, 

IS this 1 conspiracy among you to worry me?” 
«nd the irritated Englishman ind went iwiy 
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Ne\er more did he grumble at us for oui going up 
and coming down 

Soon it was time for dinner I went down into 
the cabin Mr A was putting on his dress suit 
I did not want to put on mine since it was so 
absurdly made as to look a cross between a funeral 
suit, a dress suit and a Jodhpuri iiding suit Un- 
a^vare though I was of the latest English fashions 
and more or less insensible to criticisms as regards 
details of dress, I knew by instinct that my so-called 
dress suit would be most ridiculous if worn as a 
dress suit and only slightly less ridiculous if worn 
on other occasions Mr G had no dress suit So 
both Mr G and myself went in ordinary flannels 
to the dining room whereas most of the passengers 
were m dress suits I was able to see at a glance 
what a wise resolution it was not to have worn m> 
wonderful dress suit Being in ordinary flannel 
trousers and coat might raise some comment but 
not any laughter or ridicule like the so called dress 
suit 

The sea had begun to roll heavily Messrs A , 
G , M and I sat at the same table The steward 
had placed only the usual five oranges on the table 
even though we had specially requested for a plenti- 
ful supply of fruitswhichvres.^udwere the mainstay 
of our diet In spite of ill hts tall promises 
he had not provided any vegetarian dishes 
worth the name Boiled ncc, boiled potatoes and 
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bojlefJ cabbagfe represented all that a tog:ctarnh 
could eat The prmcjpJe seemed to l>c that smcc 
we ourselves omitted a lot voluntarily from our 
diet vve could afford to miss a lot more Thif di; 

I found for the first time meat and drink being 
served I had ah\a)*s a Jivcl) horror of seeing 
meat The more meiUiun of beef or mutton or 
pork Of \eaJ would conjure up before mj’ mind a 
milking cow, a blc iting sliecj), a grunting jiig or a 
gambolling calf On one occasion, uhen I was 
thirteen years old, I rcnicnilicr Invmg l>ccn horn- 
bly shocked by seeing meat c*j>ostd for mIc near 
the Kesidcncy at Trivandrum 1 vomethmg 
red hanging, and that was about all Hut it was 
quite enougli to ^hock me. Nccdlcvs to say, then: 
w'.as no separate table fur vegetinans At nur 
table, for w^tnnee^ besides Mts«rs C» and M and 
m}*sclf, who were vtget man’;, there was the nun- 
\^)»rinrian A Whi n innt was kptv c<l for Mr 
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for me 1 was for the firet time in the midst of 
drinkers I felt very uncomfortable Fortunately, 
none at our table were addicated to drink , so I 
was spared the sight of a liquor bottle on our table 
Soon, another funny incident took place We 
vegetarians got so little to eat that we fell upon 
the oranges There were only five m all for us 
four I was very hungry and so ate two of those 
Mr G also ate two, and Mr M ate the odd fifth 
Mr A , who had not yet come to the stage of 
dessert, was furious “ You vegetarians are worse 
than Englishmen ’ he said in an angry tone 
“ Fancy your eating up all the oranges leaving 
nothing for me ’ ’ We apologized and told him that 
the steward had promised more oranges than usual 
for us and that we really stood in dire need of 
fruits ‘ Meat is no comi>ensation for fruits " 
said Mr A with dignity I called the steward and 
requested him to supply Mr A with two more 
oranges That worthy looked most displeased, 
but complied with our request And, so long as he 
did that, we didn’t mind his displeasure But we 
did mind his remark “ Hereafter, gentlemen, you 
shouldn’t exceed your allotment ” “ How can we 

do that ’ ” said I “we get so little to eat , without 
fruits we shall starve ’ “ You ought to have 
brought some of your own ” anded the steward 
“We haven’t, though.” I replied “So, for the 
present, >ou will ha\e to supply us vegetarians with 
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double rations as regards fruits ” “ I shall see/’ 

said the steward and went away I heartily re- 
gretted haMng taken neither fruits nor eatables 
from home, and looked forward to slow starvation 
The meal over, I went up to the companions’ 
room and the deck and strolled about here and 
there for some time I could not ;oin the card 
parties since I did not know to play cards, card- 
playing ha^ ing been considered in our puritanical 
family as one of the seven deadly sins Nor did I 
feel any curiosity to learn it as I felt a moral 
repugnance to leirn a game which led to so much 
gambling But all this meant that I could not join 
the others and while away the time The ship’s 
library was none too good, and I found hardl> any 
book there fit to be read My mind was also full 
of all kinds of thoughts and anxieties I went to 
the deck and walked six or seven times round and 
roundf but all this artificial attempt to generate 
gaiety out of depression resulted only in a ludicrous 
failure, and so I went down into my cabin to adopt 
thb last remedy, that remedy which has not failed 
^mc as yet at any crisis, sleep Of late, it has been the 
fashion with some doctors to call sleep a hment- 
able w’aste of time and even a disease, and some 
of these busybodics arc breathlessly Ir^ mg to dci isc 
some method by which to chmmitc sleep and 
the lost hours for work As if men are born 
for work and work alone! If slccji wtro lobe 
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eliminated, murders will increase ten-fold and 
suicides hundred fold Many an evil thought is 
drowned by sleeping over it conversely, care- 
charmer sleep IS tlie greatest medicine for weary 
souls The ^ery doctors who preach against it 
ha^e not entirely abandoned sleep If they did so 
foi one month, no more will be heard of the disease 
of sleep, “ the great waster of time * ” Well, as I 
said, I resolved to try my infallible remedy and 
went to my cabin. I found my cabin-mates, 
Messrs A and G, already in their beds but not yet 
asleep Mr A told me “ Mr A>yar, how are we 
to pass eighteen days on board this ship ^ We are 
like orphans here ’ I agreed, but said “ Where 
there IS a will, there IS a way ” “Oh, yes” slid 
Mr A “ But the will will be crushed out m two 
days if things go on like this, and then there will 
be no way ” “ Sleep out the eighteen days” said 

I “ Easy enough for you at your age but not so 
forme who am past middle age” said M?- A 
dolefully “Mr G how do you feel like^ ” I asked 
“I feel the rolling very much replied Mr G Sea- 
sickness was in sight No more word was said I 
put on my pyjamas, put out the electric light and 
went to bed and in a second ivas m the fairy lands 
of sleep My dreams were all horrible, but that 
didn’t matter so long as my thoughts were away 
from the loneliness, the monotony and the starva- 
tion on board the ship 
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At 5 A. 'f I rose and putttng: on one of those 
blessed himoms given by the BoTnbi> supplier uns 
tonnrdii thcl/ith-room uhen thestemrdess 
who h’\ppcncd to bo walking on the other side of 
the pi<isngc, shouted out “This wni, msdnm, 
those are the gentlemen’s bith-rooms ” A'.soonas 
she was out of sight, I rushed back to ni> cabin, 
too), off the precious dressing gown, bundJed it up 
most unceremoniousl>, and thrust it into the bottom 
of my suit case, ncicr to be used again Then, in 
sheer vexation and chagrin, I lay down again con- 
templating on the many misfits I had received from 
the Bombay supplier Worried by this f 
asleep again and woke up an hour and a half later 
and then rushed to the bath-rooms All were 
occupied So I stood outside in my pj jamas 
with a towel and soap under my arm Two 
Englishmen were also standing in front of the 
bath-rooms apparently with intent to take baths 
but at that moment engaged m conversation / 
Soon three others joined them l’resently,a bath- 
room door opened and a man came out I w^s 
proceeding towardsvthe bath-room thus vacated 
when one of the two men who were originally in 
the room said Excuse me, it is my turn ” I wtis 
very much surprised “Have you got turns for 
baths too’’’ I asked “Of course,” he replied 
“ But if you are in a hurry you can have your bath 
first with the permission of this gentleman also ' 
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he added, pointing to his comrade. I was abashed 
at thus having appeared to be stealing a march 
over the others. I replied that I was in no parti- 
cular hurry and waited resignedly in that room 
with no one to talk to and with no mind to return 
to my cabin lest I should lose my bath altogether. 
Soon two more bath-room doors opened. I had 
not noticed this and w’as standing quietly when one 
of the three who had come later told me “ Your 
turn now ” I at once rushed to the bath-room, 
wondenng at the sense of discipbne and order of 
the Englishmen who regulated even the order of 
bathing according to approved constitutional can- 
ons The bath was quite refreshing. The bath- 
tub was full of ^va^m salt water, and there was a 
bucketful of fresh water for washing off the salt- 
water from the body. It was the first occasion 
•when I took a bath after the European fashion in 
a tub, but I found no difficulty at all as the bath 
tub was like a small tank and could easily contain 
me. At first when’ the water became rather dirty 
with the soap, I was wondering how a man could 
rise up quite clean. But the problem was easy. 1 
turned off the dirty water, cleaned the tub, got a 
fresh supply of hot water by turning on the tap, and 
had a luxurious bath. It ^vas no doubt a bit of a 
problem to manage with the small bucketful of fresh 
water. I, however, ‘managed it quite well by using 
the fresh water as we do oil on days of oil-bath. 
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Considcrabl) refreshed b) the faatli, I came bact 
to my ciIjjii and found both m> campanions sUl! 
m their beds and the cabin boy Antaojust bringing 
in t!ie morning tea which consisted of a small cup 
o{ tea, two or tftrcc biscuits of a particuiarJ> thm 
\'anct>, ,1 plantain fruit which was of the size of a 
little /ifiger, and an orange whose sourness could 
not be equalled b> an> lemon I was quite hungry 
and so ate up my share Then I hudjy called 
Afessrs A and G by their names and asAcd them 
to uate up This they at last did Afr A rubbed 
ins eyes and asked me, “ WInt is this ? ” pointing’ 
to his morning tea ’ “ i'our morning tea " J said 
“ Where is the tea-pot ^ ' he qucneci “ There” 
said f pointing to the cup Jsay, said Mr A 
“ You seem to ha\e bathed already " “ Of course, 

I hive ” f replied with some pride, ‘ I have not 
only bathed but have also fahen my tea, yours is 
getting cold ' “ I shall just hav e i wash, clean 

my teeth, say my prayers, and take it” said 
Mr A, and got up and proceeded to clean his 
teeth in tlic b^in in the cabin Meanwhile, Mr 
G was groaning m his upper berth “ What is the 
matter with you ^ ” 1 asked “ The sea-sickness ” 
he said, and then u i th remarkable rapidi ty got dow n 
from his berth, went to the bucket kept for that 
purpose outside the cibin, and vomitted as if he 
would vomit his whole stomach out I was greatly 
impressed and made not a httle anxious by this 
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scene. The expected had come to pass as regards 
Mr G But "who could guarantee that any would 
escape it ^ Mr G , after the fury of his attack uas 
over, was horribly weak but yet managed to whisper 
his firm conviction that none would escape sea- 
sickness I believed m this dogma then though I now 
know how untrue it is I regretted that I had not 
taken any lemons with me, but secretly congratu- 
lated myself on the fact that the ship’s oranges w ould 
beat any lemons Mr A had by now proceeded 
to eat his tea “ Ah,” he said, “ What a horrible 
orange ^ ” “ Mr A ” said I “ It is for your good. 
The onnge will stop sea-sickness ” “ I see " said 

Mr A, “ But hard is the lot of the passenger on 
board a ship ” “ Undoubtedly ” said*I 

Later, I went on deck and had a walk I met a 
friendly Irishman called Griffiths He chaffed me 
about some change of customs “What will be- 
come of you when you return to India ^ ” he asked, 

“ you have dined along with men of other castes, 
you have drunk water brought by Goanescj you 
have even eaten food cooked by them, you wil| 
have to perform a costly /)royasc/nffrtui ”* I laughed 
and said nothing I had resolved, even when I 
started, never to perform any pfayaschliain There 
was a missionary family on board the ship They 
were Swiss by nationality and were returning to their 

* A purificafcory ceremony involving much feasting o! 
priests nnd Brahrams Litemllj, * Pure again " 
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native land after some yeare of stay in Ladakh 
They had a number of robust children who were 
busy doing gymnastic feats on the stairs. The 
husband and ivife were serious people, as became 
their vocation As the companion room ^vas very 
small and close, I could not but overhear somepart 
of their conversation especially as it was conducted 
fairly loudly- “ Prices have gone up terribly in 
Neufchatel as in all other places. The war has done 
it” said the lady to her husband whose agreement 
was expressed by an elongation of the face. I too 
reflected on this. I would have to spend twice the 
sum spent by students in pre-war days, I thought, 
and the thought made me sad. 

That day, at about 4-50 p,m., while I was on deck 
with Mr. A., Mr. Griffiths came along, and asked 
me “Why didn’t you come to tea ? you don’t like it, 
perhaps ? ” “I don’t think the tea worth its price ” 
said I. “What price ! It is free” said Mr. Griffiths. 
Mr. A and 1 were both startled. Mr. A said to me 
“ Fancy their trying to cheat us of our tea ! Let 
us go down at once.” So, down we went in a trice 
and found the tea things being removed. We asked 
the stevvard to bring os tea urging that we had 
not had any even the previous day. The man 
.agreed with a wry face. “This is downright 
Indian punctuality” he said. “Yes” I replied, 
unabashed, “We area bit late, but that is because 
wArr. not infbrmecf afiouf tflrs at aiY oVi’ now: 
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Tomorrowwe shall be punctual.” ‘‘I can quite pre- 
dict that ” replied the steward. We had a hearty 
tea. This tea was a good make-up for the starvation 
lunch and dinner, and 1 congratulated myself on 
getting the information at least then. Needless to 
say, I never missed any more tea on board the ship. 

The sea was rolling somewhat heavily, but the 
weather ^vas beautiful and I enjoyed ^valking on 
deck. There were many games on deck but I took 
part in none of them partly because I feared that I 
would not be welcome and partly because I did not 
know those games. After dinner I pulled my chair 
to a sequestered place on the deck and peered out 
into the darkness for a long time. I was woke up 
from this reverie by Mr. A. who came and asked 
me whether I wanted to take part in a whist drive. 
I declined without the least hesitation and went on 
gazing at the sea. The dark waters had a gieat 
fascination for me. I thought of the scene where 
God, taking the form of a fish, * saved the Vedas 
from the measureless depths after slaying Haya- 
griva ; I thought of the divine tortoise * which 
saved the world from the onrushing waters and bore 
it on its back. I thought of the sea of milk, of 
Narayana of the evermoving waters, and of the day 
of the great flood at the end of the Kali Age when 
the whole world will be covered with'miles of ^vater 


Mini Avatar, t Kachohapavafcara. 
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and tucJve suns will shine I thought too of the 
Ancient Manner and of the linos “ Water, ^\ater 
everywhere but not a drop to drink” All these 
thoughts ended in skep I had slept for about an 
hour on deck in the pleasant breeze when the deck 
••tevvard woke nic up and asked me “ Do you intend 
to sleep on the deck, sir ’ ’ “ Certainly not ” said 

I indignantly U what I supposed to be the man’s 
insolence, but soon discovrred that some passengers 
weic ically sleeping on deck in order to get good 
breeze Mr A was one among them His bed 
was brought up by the deck steward I preferred my 
cabin and went ,ind slept there and soon forgot the 
moving waters, the moving world and the moving 
ship m the fairy lands of sleep, 

The next morning I woke up carlj and took my 
bath and tea When I was about to go on deck 
Mr A came with a woeful face and told me that 
one of his slippers was missing from thedeckwhere 
he had kept it for the night As Mr L also missed 
one slipper and as no thief will steal a single 
slipper, wc were all of opinion that some man who 
did not like the idea of Indians’ sleeping on deck 
must have done the mischief After an hour’s 
search the two missing slippers were found thrown 
into the hold Messrs A and L never more slept 
on deck 

Some time after the missing slippers were re- 
covered, an Englishman of the opposite cabin to 
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whom I casually spoke about the sour oranges 
told me that the oranges supplied to him with 
the morning tea were good I told this to Mr 
A who was ery furious Calling the cabin steward, 
he said to him angrily “Come here, you Tomato,” 
[Mr A always liked to refer to Antao as Tomato] 
“ I shall kick you if you bring us any more sour 
oranges" The quality of the oranges thereafter 
improved till we got semi-sour and even insipid 
ones I called these semi sour ones “mule oranges" 
and the msipid ones “ donkey oranges " I some- 
times wondered whether we had impro%ed our lot 
at all by the change 

After breakfast I went on deck Then chancing 
to return to the cabin quite casually I found Antao 
tugging at my trunks “ What are you doing with 
my trunks, Antao’" I asked “ Cleaning-up, 
master The captain visits the cabins at 11 a m 
and if he finds them unclean we are punished " said 
he “I see" said I “ Master ” said Antao rejoiced 
at finding a listener “The Captain has a search-light 
and can see right into the boxes without opening 
them " “ Can he, really ’ " I asked incredulously 
“He can, master” replied Antao “and, what is 
more, he did yesterday” “Did he see into my 
pme-wood case’" I asked “Yes” replied the 
steward “ And what did he find there ’ ” ] asked 
“How do I know’" replied Antao, “He ne\er 
tells us ” “ I say, Antao,” said I “ Is ,t a fact 
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thit you people are not paid the same salary or 
given the same meals as the Europeans who do the 
same work “ Yes, master,’^ said he “Why do 
you put up with it ^ ” asked I “ Same work, same 
wages, that ought to be the rule ” “ But it is not ” 
replied Antao “And who will give us Goanese more 
pay than we get ’ ” I agreed that this last argument 
was unanswerable, and left for the deck again 
Some ten minutes later, Mr A and I again came 
into the cabin and found Antao swearing awfully 
and with a wry face picking out something from 
various parts of his body “ What is it, Antao ’ ’’ 

I asked “ Master, Mr G keeps ants m his bundle 
and they bit me, d-d creatures ” replied the cabin 
steward We laughed heartily at this and saw the 
abode of the ants in the shape of a parcel of sweet- 
meats kept m a corner of his berth by Mr G We 
certainly felt no sympathy for lazy Antao and 
* thought that it served him right That night, 
however, Mr A changed his opinion Ants hive a 
way of climbing up and down, and the ants in Mr 
G’s bundle were not exceptions to the rule Poor 
Mr A \wis sleeping m the cabin on his lower berth 

after the bitter experience on deck over-night At 
1.20 am I heard a great uproar, and, opening my 
eyes, founS Mr A on the warpath angrily demand- 
of Mr G why he hid let loose his ants on him 
I interfered and asked Mr A to adjourn the 
controversy till the morning "Mr A agreed on one 
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condition, namely, that the offending bundle and 
the ants should be placed m the cupboard for the 
night I made Mr G agree to this and thus se- 
cured peace and sleep for the night The next 
morning, the controversy was resumed Mr G’s 
contention was that these were sweetmeats given to 
him by his mother and he could not help the ants 
entering the bundle He made it clear that he 
never invited the ants and that Mr A was welcome 
to deal with them as he liked Mr A’s demand 
was that the bundle should be thrown into the sea 
without any more ceremony Mr G was reluctant 
to do this On opening the bundle, it was found 
that the ghee and oil used in the preparation had 
gone rancid and so I also advised Mr G to tlirow 
the sweetmeats and the ants into the sea. This 
Mr G. did at last and for his saci ifice was rewarded 
by peace This day Mr A felt thoroughly disgusted 
at my persistence in remaining a \egetanan and 
told nfe that I was offending against God since He 
has created the animals only for our food “ God 
created them for us and they are excellent food 
Then, why not eat them ’ ” he asked I said m 
reply “ God created children too, and cannibals 
consider them excellent food and created solely for 
their food especially if they happen to be one’s 
neighbour’s children Will their argument be 
accepted by you ’ ” " There is no analogy at all " 
declared Mr A, horrified, “ and there never was 
9 
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“ Life IS greater than religion,” said the doctor 
“ I am determined not to take to eggs, come what 
may ” said I “ You may depend upon it I shall 
not take to eggs ” “ Tell me this when you return 
after three years” said the doctor ” There is no 
use saying It now” Then he gar e Mr M a bottle 
of medicine and a bill for 2s 6d After I 
retired to my cabin I wondered whether I too would 
have to take to eggs That afternoon we had for 
the first time training in the use of life belts All 
of us were forced to go to the deck at the call of a 
bell and were shown the way of using the belts by 
the Captain, his lieutenants, some cabin stewards 
and some of the passengers who considered them- 
selves experts Those were dajs when the fear of 
hidden mines was supreme, and so particular care 
was taken to teach one and all on board the ship 
the use of the life belt All remembered the story 
of the Lusitania and the Aquitania and wanted 
to escape a watery grave Mr S put the life 
belt just like a garland round his neck instead of 
putting It under his arms as well The disadvan- 
tage was, of course, that it would slip off as 
soon as he leant ov er and so would be of no use 
whatsoever in the case of an accident The 
captain reviewed us all with our life belts on, and 
as he came to Mr S who vvais standing next to 
me, said “At this rate, my boy, jou will never 
live to return to India and practise as a lawyer ” 
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He then shelved Mr S the correct \va> to 
put Jt on 

On the fourth day we began to see the Arabnn 
const distinctli It was not much of a sight though 
A barren coast with barren hills inland, it \vas as 
unattractive from the sea as the west coast of India 
fs attractt\e But with all that, it was the land of 
the Prophet and so I did not regard it with con- 
tempt Here from these sand) deserts arose a cult 
and a culture which at one time threatened to 
overwhelm the world and which has lasted for 
thirteen centuries increasing the number of its 
adherents every successive century I thought of 
Islam and its emphasis on the joys of life, and 
Hinduism and its emphasis on the sorrows of life 
It was plain to me that (he children of the desert, 
accustomed to a i cry hard life, founa a luxurious 
life attractive whereas the Hindus, satiated by 
lu\ur>, were cravingafter more and more austeri- 
ties The nature of the two lands, I said to m>scir, 
has a great deal to do with the difference between 
the two philosophies I was disturbed in these 
reflections by a shout A whale I a whale!” As 
I Ind not seen as yet this King of the Deep, I 
rushed to the spot indicated and saw a jet of water 
going up “ That is the whale ” said a friendly 
passenger to me Soon the monster rose andwc 
had a good aiew of it The Captain directed his 
glasses towards it though I couldn’t maKe out \\h\ 
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he did so, seeing that the animal itself was so huge 
that It required no magnifying glasses It was only 
2 furlongs from the ship The whale followed us 
for about a mile and then disappeared 

Thus days dragged on till on the serenth morn- 
ing the ship arrived at Aden and we were allowed 
to go on shore on condition that we returned within 
SIX hours A barren peak devoid of all vegetation, 
a true representative of Arabia, was staring at us 
forbiddingly But a large number of Arabs and 
Negroes were boisterous with joy at seeing the ship 
anchor “ So many sheep to be fleeced " must 
have been their thought Taxis and hackney 
carnages were available on the shore. All rvas 
bustle on board the ship Everybody was getting 
ready to land After the monotony of the sea for 
SIX days, land had a charm, aye, even the land of 
Arabia. We were also anxious to land A friend 
from the next cabin told me that thieves were 
numerous at Aden So I locked every one of my 
trunks and boxes and finally locked the rail-bag 
also lest perchance somebody should come and 
steal Its contents When 1 had just finished locking 
It, the jiainful thought occurred to me that the thief 
who wanted to steal the contents of the rail-bag, 
when wwlockMl, might. cMiy away the rail-bag itself 
even though locked “ Something must be left to 
Providence” said I, tired of these petty worries 
I told my difficulties to Mr A,, who exclaimed 
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■Thank God, my long case is m the hoW ! U .s safe 

rnttr^ndthadse^omfeetont^ 


the Prophet 



CHAPTER IV. 

ADEN TO MARSEILLES. 


separated into batches of twos and threes 

Mr o f Myself and 

Mr. S. formed a group. We hired a hackney 
carriage whose driver had begun with a demand 
or fifteen rupees but had finally been only toouM 
o accept five. The understanding tras tet ^ 
should show us round the whole of Aden. ’ First he 
took us to the European quarter of the rih, r,- c 
was, as usual, spruce and neat. Then he ToTk ' 

ground where some Sikh soldiers"^ere° 

It cheered our hearts to see these n 

One of the soldie^v^S TtaTr" 
Hindustani ; but, as the utmost H- a ^ 
of us knew rvas but to L ^ If «i‘her 

Hindustani, the conversation enr? a 

Hackney carriage The 

wanted to cheat us by t^i„„ Arab and 

Whole of the town.^U„SatirK^^^^ 
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and the other \v‘as the black, ^\oolly»iI«urcd, c^er- 
nicrry Somali, I talked to one Somali uho kneu 
a bit of English ” Where do you come from^” 
1 asked “ From Djibouty my father came and in 
Aden I was born ” he replied “ What was your 
father?” I asked “He was servant m Arab 
family as I is,” was the rcjily We were agreeably 
surprised to find some Parsi shops in Aden For, 
though Ade*n is politically a part of the Bombay 
pr«jide*ncy and therefore of India, I had alw.i>'s 
re*gardcd it as a bit of Arabia We took some tea 
and then returned to the wharf There* we paid 
the liackne'y-carriage man o/T»and took a boat and 
reached the ship 

There was still an hour for the ship to sail 
I went into the cabin ard found m> things safe 
Then I went on deck and watched the brisk 
trade which was going on Arabs m country craft 
were exhibiting furs and other fancy articles 
They were not allowed to come up, and so the 
articles were, as usual, drawn up m baskets tied to 
ropes and lowered in the same fashion if not wanted 
AIone> too was transmitted in the same wa> 
Sometimes, the ship sails before either the money 
or the article is delivered to the other party 
Such cheatings arc far more numerous on the, jiart 
of the Aral4 So much so, all passengers are warned 
by the stewards and others not to pari with their 
money till the article is secure in their hands 
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The ship set sail at 3 r The next day we 
were m the Red Sea The heat became terrible, 
and even on deck there was no breeze The 
deserts on both sides radiated heat The scenery 
also was most depressing except at sunrise and 
sunset The sunset on the Red Sea is specially 
impressi\e The blood-red colour of the sun and 
the sudden drop below the horizon are unforgettable. 
Such a glorious sunset I have never seen except at 
Cape Comorin But the sunrise and sunset are 
about all that can be called attractive m the Red 
Sea ci 

After a feu tiresome days the steamer reached 
-•^uez at the head of the Suez Canal at about 5 A.M 
rtll of us passengers had been asked to assemble in 
the dining hall so that the doctor might examine 
us m order to satisfy , himself that we were not 
carrying any diseases to Europe, for, Europe 
r- begins with the west of Suez To the east of Suez 
lies the vast Orient So this petty little place is 
the traditional boundary between the East and the 
West The Sun Life Assurance Company people 
had given me a form to be filled up as soon as I 
«^ched Suez and to be posted to them noting 
therein the date and hour of the ship’s arrival at 
that place This was, of course, to calculate the 
rebate due to me, for all insurance companies 
consider the climate of the countries to the west 
of Suez to be far less dangerous to life than that 
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of India and reduce the premium for tlie period of 
•^tay in those countries MyseJfand Mr. G uere 
the only persons who \\cnt to the dinin!,' room that 
morning dressed All the others, incJuding the 
ladies, were in their sleeping garments and dress- 
ing gowns The doctor never evaminedan>bod> 
He merely read out the names and, finding all 
present, went away thanAmg ns and permiffmg ns 
to dispel se Perhaps Ins idea wtis that anjbodj 
who was healthy enough to be present in the 
dining hall at 5 am after a voyage of ten da>s 
might be safely presumed ,to be no carrier of 
disease 

VVe vveire not allowed to hnd at Suer, anf?« 
indeed, theie was nothing aitnctivo there Sood"' 
the ship entered the famous Suer Canal Poing a 
Mail steambr, itwasgutn jircference over other 
ships whichlliad xrnved slightl> earlier The 
Canal is a marvel of engineering shill considering 
the time w|lcn it was constiucted Now that the 
even more? wonderful f’anama Canal his been con- 
structed, ^ho magic of the Sue/ C uni scarcely 
appeals^© people- But had we lived in Lesseps’ 
days and listened to the innumerable objoctiop« 
raiscdi to the opening of the Canal, all of \\hic)i 
objections have now been proved to be extremely 
silly, we would have understood the courage and 
faith vvhich Ferdinand Dc Gessops Ind At the 
oJj.iAT end of the Canal sf-mds th^ ‘:{atuo of this 
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indomitable man who carried out the dream of 
ages and marked an epoch in engineering. The 
statue IS fully e\pressi\e of the man , his unshake- 
able resolution, inexhaustible faith and supreme 
self-confidence are all faithfully portrayed Mr 
Griffiths saw me looking fixedly at this statue and 
asked me what there was in it to desene such 
close scrutiny I replied “ That man made historj 
by this work of his and linked up three continents 
in closer embrace ” 

We saw the sections of the Canal where Turks 
and Britishers faced one another m the late war 
The sinister-looking Mount Sinai was glaring at 
us from a distance Both the banks of the ^anal 
arc sandy wastes useless foi all cuIti\atlon. At 
last, the ship reached Port Said and cast anchor 
We again went on shore This time also Mr 
S and I went together sight seeing 

Port Said is pre-eminently a cosmopolitan city 
All the nations of the world are there The prin- 
cipal nations ha\e their separate quarters also, c g 
the French quarter, the Italian quart r and the 
Greek quarter Egyptians, Nubians, Indians, 
cl’nglishmen, Frenchmen, Greeks, Italians, Ger- 
mans, Hollanders, Portuguese, all jostle one ano- 
ther in its crowded streets In ooe sense. Port 
Said IS not a city It is a mere cararanserai Its 
population changes e\ery day almost, old people 
going away and new ones coming m It is a 
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crention of the Suc^ Cana], soidy depends on it for 
Its existence, and \\ili disappear if the ciml 
abandoned 

In Port Said, uhiic roaminir about, wo found a 
Madrasi shop, the worthy propnetor haun^ the 
tjpical name of Kamaswami Kachchi and Smdhi 
shops there were innunicnble ns in Aden, Gibraltar 
and other jdnces, the pmici/xai trade of these 
people bomj? in curios and fanc> froods. 

We returned to the ship, and it soon set sail 
again In a few hours wc'wcre on the Mcditcr* 
ranean A j>erccptiblc change looh i^Jacc The 
climate became suddeni) chid, and it «as no 
longer j'H*^viblc to \cmurc on dcch after night- 
fall without an oxcrcoat I was forced to put on 
my ridjcuhnis oxcrioat. which was lnrdl> Jongir 
than an ordm in ant oml w.ts made of the coar- 
sest stuff imaginable, comparcil with other jieople’s 
o\crcoat«. it looked so ridiculous ami excited so 
many adverse commcnlsamlallrictcdsonnn^ r>es 
that 1 rcsobetl not to use it despite thr coUl except 
when It was complete?) dark and nobod) could see 
It An Italian inil com* on l>oird from I’oit 
Said, and he and I »s<d lo wt together on deck in 
the oxenlngs and till, about India ami Jniv. 

The ship was to hate gone straight across the 
Mcthtcrranein to ^f^l•scl^cs, but news reccixed 
al>out a hidden German mine on the straight route 
«ws\tb'ihn-ot'iilnn‘<KTta»uTsr' -nr»*j’»rtb-iV.n'ir »^vfny 
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and the toe of Italy I saw the coast of Sicily and 
thought of Syracuse and Carthage As the night 
came on, the ship crossed the Straits of Messina 
It was a beautiful spectacle The two towns of 
Reggio and Messina on opposite coasts were brill- 
iantly lighted and presented a festive appearance 
The rows of lights reminded me of the Karthigai 
lights m South India An hour later, we saw the 
famous volcano Stromboli m eruption It was a 
most impressive sight to us who had never seen an 
active \olcano Jets of steam and living fire were 
being thrown up every five minutes Two days 
later, the ship passed between Corsica and Sardinia 
The coasts of both these islands were plainly 
visible from the deck I gazed at Corsica in- 
tently The land which gave birth to Napoleon 
must always remain an object of intense interest 
to all Even to see it from a distance was a great 
pleasure to me It is indeed wonderful that this 
petty island should have produced a man who was 
a terror to Europe for twenty-two years, who con- 
quered Egypt, and who had designs even on far-off 
India 

The longest journey must end at last The 
Ndlorc reached Marseilles on the 12th October at 
about 11 AM Notice had been given that the 
passengers could land at 12 noon and that the 
special tram from Marseilles would start at 7 p m 
A lunch was offered for those who would register 
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Uicir names ^f^scIf and Mr. A, were too eager to 
, Jaiul to care la register our names. I ianded at 
12 noon with a)] my belongings Mr. A’s Jong case 
was j» t/ie hold, and w'C had to w'ait for it for about 
an hour Mr A was anxious that weshouJd venture 
together into Marseilles So I waited. By the 
time w'C got Mr A’s case wc felt hungry \Vc 
enquired of the stew'ard whether we could get lunch 
on board the ship He said that we could not 
since ue had not registered our names. So we 
liad no other go but to venture into the town in 
quest of food After the customs examination of 
our goods was o\cr, wc left our things in charge of 
one of Cook’s men and plunged into t)jc City of 
Marsuilics 



CHAPTER V. 


MARSEILLES TO LONDON. 

TV/E set out with a light heart, never dreaming 
that we would meet with any difficulty Our 
plan was first to go to some restaurant and satisfy 
our hunger, then to go to the Marseilles branch of 
Thomas Cook’s office for cashing a draft of Mr A 
and for taking delivery of any letters which might 
have arrived for him and then to go round the 
great city sight-seemg 

In the first flush of enthusiasm on entering a 
European City for the first time, we walked on for 
about two furlongs crossing one or two roads and 
not noting particularly the route we had taken 
Then we saw a bus coming, hailed it, and, when it 
stopped, got into it and sat down very comfortably 
alongside a number of Fr nchmen and women who 
stared aLus with smiling good-humoured eyes and 
faces The bus rattled along and had gone about 
half a mile before the unbusmess-like conductor, 
who was in his own leisurely ivay issuing tickets to 
passeus&rs, came to us. He asked va " m aWez- 
loi/T, messtemsl'" (Where do you goto, sirs?) 


11 
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I Jxne« no French , e\en less did Mr A I replied 
in English “ We want to go to n restiunnt first 
Please gi\e us tsro ticJcts/br the neirest restaur- 
ant The conductor laughed and said “Jr ne 
Parle /ns anglais (I do not speak English) 
Then, finding thai we had not understood him, he 
said with an effort “ English no We were 
astounded We had thought that there was no 
corner of the world where English was not under- 
stood, and, here, in the \ery nejct country to 
England the conductor of a bus did not know 
English We were also m an awl ward predica 
ment How were we to make the conductor 
understand what we wnnted ’ Eagerly we searched 
the bus for an Englishman but to no a\a»l There 
was not even a single English-knowing person 
except ourselves Many a genial Frenchman and 
woman tried to help us, but all m x-am Thej 
knew not a word of English and we knew not a 
word of Trench hence thc> could notbeofan> 
use to us It must bo remembered that c%en the 
words common to both the languages are pro- 
nounced differently in each language and so cannot 
be understood by the speakers of the other Our 
surprise and embarassment knew no bounds In 
what a fool s paradise had we Ined, we thought to 
oursehes We had not Icamt then that on the 
continent of Europe a roan could get on more 
easily with French than with rnglidi Nor would 
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such knowledge ha\e comforted us much Several 
kind souls plied us with questions in the rapid 
dialect of the south of France, but ^\e understood 
not a uord A certain elderly gentleman who 
wore the well-known uniform of a Roman Catholic 
priest stroked his flowing beard and asked us a 
question m Latin expecting that here at last was 
the master key But, alas, I knew nothing of 
Latin except to recognise it as Latin when spoken 
or written; and Mr A, though a lawyer and as 
such presumed to know at least dog-Latm, was so 
innocent of that knowledge that he mistook the 
Latin for another dialect of French He told me 
later that he was undci the impression that the 
priest spoke dignified French as opposed to the 
colloquial French of the rest in much the same 
way as a Brahmin priest in the United Pro\inccs 
would use dignified Hindi, fortified with a plethora 
of Sanskrit words, unlike the collmjinal liuidi of 
the \ulgar folk Be that as it may, I was highly 
amused when Mr A, Uimkmg that he as an elderly 
man was the proper person to repl> to the ^ cncr- 
able priest, said “ Sir, I am sorry I do not know 
French" None except m>seU understood the 
humour of the situation as the others did not 
understand what Mr A said 

There was silence for some time The priest 
and the others resumed their seats and gave us up 
as hopeless 1 thought of a working plan I touched 
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the ticket bundle of the conductor^ sho\\ed thi 
number two by holding up two of my fingers anc 
said Terminus.” My idea was to take the tickets 
for the terminus to be on the safe side and to get 
down as soon as we saw any restaurants I asked 
Mr. A to keep a sharp look-out for restaurants 
The conductor understood the word ” terminus ” 
and gave us two tickets Thus our first problem 
was solved in truly Indian fashion Mr A ^'’as 
deputed to watch one side of the street and J 
watched tlie other side In ten minutes «e reached 
the heart of the city and got down We saw what 
appeared to be a restaurant and went In Some 
people were drinking wme (here They looked 
up as ^\e entered, and there was a good-humoured 
gnn on their faces A waiter came and asked us 
ffue \'outcz-i'ou$, ma^smirs ? ” (What do you 
Nvant, sirs ?) By this time I had found out that the 
best method of making ourselves understood was * 
by using signs used by the deaf and dumb So I 
touched my bps with all llic fingers of my right 
hand This universal language of humanity Nvas 
readily understood. The waiter repeated my sign 
and then shook his head to signify *No ’ Then he 
said ” Cabanl, ptis n’shwrtwt ” (A tavern, not a 
restaurant) and brought a glass to impress on us 
his meaning. I was choking with merriment at 
the use of these deaf ami dumb signs between two 
civilised people in a country in Western Europe 
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and wondered what a certain professor of mine 
who had asserted that there was no place on earth 
where English was not understood would have said 
had he been present then Most probably, he 
would have thereafter taken a vow of silence and 
perhaps become wiser thereby though not as wise 
as the Muuts^ of old My merriment was not 
quite unalloyed as my stomach was crying for food 
and I could not find out how 1 would ever be able 
to tell any French waiter that I was a pure vege- 
tarian and get ^ egetarian dishes In any case, it 
was quite useless to stay in that cabaret, so we 
went out into the street A few yards further we 
found an old woman selling small loaves (pciits 
pains) and oranges We bought some of these 
loaves and ate them greedily We ordered for two 
citronnades and sipped the whole quantity through 
the reeds Our hunger and thirst were satisfied I 
bought ten oranges for a franc and ate two I gave 
two to Mr A and put the remaining six into 
my coat pockets which bulged out prominently 
Then both of us set out in excellent humour in 
search of Cook’s branch 

The problem ^vas to find somebody who could 
understand what we ^ranted and give us the direc- 
tions for reaching Cook’s Office After our ex- 
perience m the bus we were not very hopeful of 
getting this information from Frenchm en So we 
* Sages Literally, eilont men 
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were on the look-out for some Englishman But 
^\c were m no desperate hurry VVe sauntered 
along looking at the shops on either side and ad- 
miring the shop uindous Quite a lot of people 
^\ere about, and all had that gay appearance 
natural to the children of Southern France and 
Italy We saw some Algerians and Tunisians, but 
Mr A could not make himself understood b> them 
in spite of his boast that Arabic was understood by 
all Muslims and that he was an expert in Arabic 
Either the Algerians and Tunisians knew no 
Arabic, or Mr A’s Arabic knowledge ms not so 
extensive His fellow-Muslims gazed at Mr A 
wondenngly iMr A told me after the> had gone 
that they must ha\e been Frenchified Muslims and 
that he ^vas sure that at least the Moroccans and 
Egyptians would understand his Arabic perfectly 
Presently we came across a body of Moroccan 
soldiers strolling about The indefatigable Mr A 
approached them and after an exchange of pro- 
found salaams tried to open a conrcrsalion in 
flawless Arabic but the result was no better than 
with the Algerians and Tunisians However, this 
attempt of Mr A led to an amusing incident The 
French after the War were terribly afraid of 
German spies who were supposed to be tampering 
with the lojalty of French Colonial leiies and 
especially with the Moroccans, Algernns and 
Tumstsns Of these they were most aircfuJ about 
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the Moroccans as they Avere nominally subjects of 
in independent Sultan, A\ ere turbulent by nature, 
and were supposed to be more excitable than the 
Algerians and Tunisians who had been under 
French rule or protection for a far longer time 
Evidently Mr A’s attempts at friendly conversation 
Avith his fellow-Mushms roused the suspicions of 
some passers-by and policemen, for hardly had we 
gone a hundred yards from the Moroccans than 
two policemen swooped down onus from a neigh- 
bouring cabaret and asked Papiei W e did 

not understand what they wanted and simply stared 
at them Without any more ceremony they put 
their hands m our pockets and began a search I 
was apprehensive about my oranges and so said 
“ These are oranges which I bought Why do >oU 
want to take them ’ ” On the policemen, who 
understood not a word of English, this protest as 
well as the insinuation fell flat Finding that a 
crowd was gathering, the policemen hastily finished 
the search of our pockets Foitunately for us, oui 
passports were in our inner pockets As soon as 
the constables saw these, their whole attitude 
changed “ Voila ' ” (There <) said one to the other, 
holding up my passport The other got Mr A’s 
passport also at once, 1 was afraid lest these 
constables should take my passport m addition to 
my oranges I said “ That is my passport Give 
It to me” The constables looked at our photoes 
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in the passports and at us Then they scrut!ni7ed 
the French vjsas They became fainUy apologetic 
Siijels Untatii/iqite'^ (British Subjects) they said 
to one another Then turning to us they said 
^‘Eaciiscz-uoiis, messtentSi Nous u'tiaioil fas aits dc 
VOS ualiouaidc Acccpicz tws apologies sincere" 
(Excuse us, sirs We were not a^vare of your 
nationa!it> Accept our sincere apologies), restored 
alJ our things including my oranges and let us go 
VVe underetood the drift of their remarlvS, and J 
said to Mr A “ You see what a good thing it 
that these fellows saw our passports Efsc, we 
might have been put to untold trouble” “ Perhaps 
by asking for our ‘ Papters ’ they wanted only our 
passports ’ said Mr A ” I too think so " said I* 
Now, let us go to Cook’s ” We went on 
again merrily along the streets of Marseilles 
Opposite a big shop we found a hrge crowd 
gathered staring at the many beautiful articles 
exhibited artistically at the window There ivas 
an English Tommy in that crowd We went and 
stood near him Damned nice, isn”t i_t ? ” said 
he to us Yes ” said I “ Will iou please tell us 
where Cook’s is ” “ Rather 1 " said he ” It is close 
bj I shall myself take }ou there ” and he started 
I wondered how the very soldier whom we would 
have dreaded to approach in India was so readily 
helping us The soldier ^vas glad to know that wo 
were Indians, told us quite gratuitously that the 
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War had made the white, broun, and bJacK equal, 
adding with an odd naivete “You ought to see 
them Blacks on the Rhine , regular lording over 
the Germans It would have been impossible 
seven years ago ” We agreed Soon, Cook’s was 
m sight and we left our soldiei friend thanking 
him profusely “ Ggh * ” said he on leaving us 
“These here Frenchmen will never improve 
Even after the War they don’t know any English, 
not they But once you learn to speak their funny 
language, they are not half bad, >ou know ” Mr A 
was brisk with his business at Cook's He presented 
his draft and got payment Then he enquired for 
his letters After a prolonged search he was given 
a solitary open cover containing printed matter 
from Messrs Gnndlay and Co , who assured him 
of their prompt services should he book passages 
through them and of their readiness to bank his 
money at all times Poor Mr Awcntrcdvsith 
rage at this printed callousness Where he had 
expected numerous letters from friends and would- 
be buyers of Sialkot sporting materials, here was 
this officious company giving him his solitary 
welcome It was as if a man expecting a cheque 
finds a bill instead * Mr A was sick of Cook’s and 
we resolved at once to leave this office of many 
regrets and go round the gay city After three 
hours’ roaming about and sight-seeing we got into 
a tea-shop and had a very fine tea with plenty of 
12 
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excellent cakes The ship’s tea was worthless m 
comparison with this gorgeous affair ; and wc felt 
not the slightest regret in paying file francs for us 

both The rate of exchange was then far ouriblc 

to us _ , 1 ,. 

After the tea, we proceeded to icturn t 
docks and our luggage Here a diflicuU) arOT 
How were we to name the place 
to’ There were many extensive docks 
seilles, and how were we to name our par ' 
dock? Above all, how were we to find o^^ 
number of the bus gom? to the docks ^ 
were pondering over these fftoWem'i ^ 
come along but the soldier who had 
Cook’s ? He asked us whether we had finnhed v^r 
business at Cook's and had seen 
replied in the affirmative -and then c P ' " 
new difficulties He laughed and said ’ hi k 
can help you ” He Icl us to 

took us to a iKilictiman He askeal ll I 

to put us into the bus vUi.ch ^ 

ami then gave us a chit with Hangar / 

on It which slip he asked 'o i 

duetor We thinkerl him and he went av | 

shaking hands with us vijorously 

sec us again ’’Not here, 1 ho,K s-aid I. d 

laughed The Trench ixiliceman l>cihaps 1 

from our laughter that we viere a hummou 11 

and so said something m I rench andlau,h 
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Most probably, it was a witticism from his way of 
saying it and his subsequent behaviour but as wq 
knew no French we could not appreciate its 
humour and so did not laugh. The laughter of 
the policeman died away suddenly and he must 
have mentally registered us in the same class with . 
Scotchmen. However, his private discomfiture did 
not swerve him from the path of duty, and he 
showed us the right bus for the harbour though I 
had feared that the man out of revenge or pure 
devilry might put us into a wrong bus. We showed 
the chit to the conductor and he readily issued us 
tickets for * Hangar 7 ' which we reached quite 
easily. As soon as'we got down, we went to the 
place where our luggage ^vas stored and found it 
safe to our inexpressible satisfaction. 

It was only five in theevening when we returned, 
and the special train u'as to leave at 7 p.m. We 
got our things weighed and I had to pay 40 francs 
more as luggage fare. After the weighing was 
over, we took a gorgeous fruitarian meal and pre- 
pared ourselves for getting into the train. At 
7-45 p M. the train started. Myself and Mr. G 
were given the same compartment. I got. the 
’ lower berth and Mr, G the upper. The berths 
were quite comfortable though the fare (£ 6-10-0) 
^\’as, to say the least, exorbitant. Mr. M, the pearl 
merchant, had stayed behind at Marseilles with 
intent to go by the morning train to Paris at 1/3 
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the fare charged for this train. The night was 
cold, and I wrapped myself in my rugs and ros 
soon asleep. The train’s motion was veryagreable 
and conduced to bring about sleep earlier- When 
I woke up late in the morning we were m Pans 
All were taking their tea. I also took some tra 
and joined Mr. A and others who were talking m 
the corridor. “The train is three hours la e 
remarked somebody. “So 
is not confined to the orient.” said I. Then why 
did you come at all to Europe ? ” asked ‘ha drunUn 
Englishman with whom I had had a verba 
board the ship. “ I did not come at your behest 
said I. '■ What did you say ? asked he m • 
threatening voice and advanced a step oira 
mo. “Don’t think that you can cow me by threat 
here” said I. ‘This is not India; it . Franc^ 
the land of liberty, equality and fraternity. . 
can’t get any unfair adrantage here as in Indi.. 
The same judge and jury will ‘T.u® ‘f d ^ 
to blows." The other muttered an oath and w.th^ 
drew his step. My reference was, o coumc t ^ 

racial distinction in India in ' -iftcr- 

days. Mr Griffiths came to ^h'lrtly nfte 
wards and said “ Why do you say that n Fran ^ 
alone you will get justice? England will . “ 

behind France any day.” His ■''"'‘“'h 
iustified by what I s.aw of the trials in England wh ch 
were scrupulously fairwhoever the parties mig 
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Snow had fallen over-night, the winter having 
set in early that year The tram left Pans and 
soon crossed the Aisne on whose banks had been 
fought one of the most murderous battles in the 
Great War Befoie I ceased thinking about the 
battle of the Aisne, the tram had rushed past 
Beauvais and had arrived at Amiens There was 
some ice lying at the end of the platform, and Mr. 
Griffiths pointed it out to me it wras the first time 
I saw natural ice and so I got down from the tram 
and took a piece in my hands The thing was 
so cold that I dropped it almost instantly and 
came back to the compartment Mr A was wonder- 
struck and asked me why I felt so curious “ Is 
this the first time you see ice ’ ” he asked ‘ It is ’ 
I replied The sight of the Aisne and Amiens, 
which had also figured largely m the war, made me 
resolve to visit the battle-fields m the near future, 
a resolve earned into effect in July 1920 The 
tram passed AbbcMlIe and reached Boulogne at 
about 4-30 p m We were informed there that 
owing to the lateness of the hour and the roughness 
of the channel the crossing would be done only the 
next day and that the mail boat would start from 
Boulogne at 8 a M , the next morning We were 
therefore asked to get down at Boulogne and make 
ourselves comfortable for the night in either of the 
two hotels there So we got down with all our 
belongings and went to the bigger of the two hotels; 
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M>self,Mr G nnd Mr S got one room MW 
tilting SIX little loivcs and i litre of milk, I ' 
to bed ind fell fast asleep , 

I woke up at 6 A M the next day md 
brcalthst on lones, butter, fruits and coffee 
tilting ill m> things I went to the beach « 

1803 Nipolcon hid camped with his arm) 
projected intasion of Pnglind One bv 
other passengers cime toiling along on 
were iheerful We svere slight > put out at the 
unexpected delay of one di> After t e in 

customs examination and checking 0 pissp 

\ isas were o\ er we got into the bM a 
for Doser Generally, boats from Boulogne g^t^ 
Folkestone, but that day oning to a comh t^^^ 
of untonard circumstances the boa ^ 

channel to Dover It tvas a cold day jnd 
channel «as rough I had a poor oP'"'™ ^ 
English Channel and expected to je 
placid and calm as a lagoon I 
taken aback at seeing the a'ormy " j d,, 
realised that, after all. the Armada had someJ^_^^^ 
justification for its grotesque failure I ^ 
my eyes to catch a glimpse of 'bc 'n’I” 

coast, but owing to a mist ^^„„ewhat 

crossing took three hoars and I was “m 
" used at the anxiety of 

the channel a bit stormy „ f^,nou. 

Sever came in sight, and7 remembered the famous 
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scene in King Lear. They are really impressive, 
but that is because they are chalk cliffs and not 
because of their height. Dover reminded me of 
the days of the cinque ports. Soon, the Customs 
House was in sight. We disembarked and went 
through the awful routine of passport checking and 
Customs examination The English Customs 
Officers were more thorough in their examination 
than the French. We were all asked to take our 
things to a long room and place them on benches. 
The customs officers would go round inspecting and 
marking with a piece of chalk the articles exa- 
mined. Everybody was anxious to get his examina- 
tion done first, and I was no exception to the rule. 
My articles were soon transported to one of the 
benches. They consisted of two suit cases, one 
giant pine-^vood case, a rail bag and a few sundries. 
A Customs Officer came and asked me what my 
suit cases and pinewood box contained. I said 
“ Books and clothes “ Open everything ” said 
he. I opened the two suit cases and the rail 
bag and exposed their contents. He smiled at 
the wonderful articles of dress given to me by 
the Bombay supplier. The bundled-up ladies ’ 
dressing gown he took in his hand and perused 
"wVi’n a mysfffied expression m ’ms eyes. T’nen 
he asked me to open the pine-wood case. I told 
him that it would be very difficult as the lid had 
been securely nailed in on all sides. “ But it must 
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be opened somehow ” ^id he and asked one peon 
to go to work at the nails with a hammer “ What 
will happen if you break the iid open ?" I asked 
“ It will be impossible for me to carry it after- 
wards ” “ Whit to do’” said the Customs Officer, 
and then, seeing my face fall, he said “ Don’t fear 
We shall nail m the |id after examination, as a 
special case" But there was no need for this 
generosity At the first blow of the hammer a 
chip of the good old pineuood case flew off There 
uas no sign of any of of (hefotrr-inch nails coming 
off The Customs Officer and his pecn were 
frightened More and more passengers were coming 
with their luggage. ** You may take all your 
luggage and go" said the Customs Officer “ I dare 
say that box contains only books as you sa> It is 
a wonder it stood the journey to England Is it 
old?” "Very” said I, and departed with h\o 
porters carrying all my belongings Dear old 
pinewood box, it had a very long life Bought in 
Trivandrum m 1912 A D for fourteen annas as a 
second hand box, it went to England carrying my 
books m 1919, and, after various journeys to the 
south const health resorts, France, Belgium and 
Germany, returned with me to Bombay in De- 
cember 1922 and was left with my brother as a 
trustworthy \'agabond and is still doing yeoman 
service as a lumber box It was nothing flashy, 
this box, but has been doing unostentatious work of 
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the greatest utility for the last 14 years Some 
who have seen it attribute its fidelity and endurance 
to the quality of the pmewood, and some to the tm 
plates inside, but I attribute it to a combination 
of both these 

I boarded the tram for London I saw some 
curious warnings not to put heavy articles on the 
racks but nevertheless put my two suit cases there 
with the hearty co-operation of the two English 
portera The pmewood case was about to be 
taken into the compartment when the guard came 
along and said “ That there big case should not be 
put into the compartment It should be put into 
the luggage van ” He tried to lift the thing, but 
the good old case had no ears or brims to catch 
and was none too light Naturally, it did not 
even rise up two inches and look at him 
“My said the guard dropping the thing and 
taking care that it did not fail on his toe “It is a 
real heavy weight Whatever does it contain’ 
Bullion ?” “No fear“ said I “Books “ “Going to 
some Varsity, 1 suppose,” said the guard, “but what 
a load of books, though 

I asked the two porters to carry the pmewood 
case to the luggage van They deposited it 
neatly on a new trunk of some person with 
brilliant varnish on it As the pine wood case 
sat on the trunk, the latter groaned and its 
heart seemed to break The owner of the 
13 
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trunk shrieked out “I say, don’t put that big case 
on my new trunk The varnish may go, and the 
trunk may even break” He rushed into the Nan 
and tried to dislodge my pet , but it Nsas too hca\’) 
for him, and so he called in tl.e help of my two 
porters, and all three of them together put the 
pinewood case down, rescued the trunL, which 
escaped with a few discolorations, and reversed the 
positions of the pinewood case and the trunk ^ A 
few minutes afterwards, the train started I 
feasted my eyes on the English country sccncrj 
We passed Canterbur>, Rochester, and other old 
and histone towns. An hour later we had reached 
our destination The trim stopjjed, crowds of 
porters boarded it, shouts of “Victoria” “Victoria’ 
were heard, and a fleet of taxis, cabs and lorries 
met our eyes when we looked out of the windows 
We were in the heart of London 



CHAPTER VL 

2 \ CROMWELL ROAD. 


T here was a frantic eagerness on all sides to get 
' down from the tram as early as possible and be 
off The men and women who had so patiently 
waited for 19 long days suddenly became unreason- 
ably impatient of a few more minutes' delay. On the 
ocean there was no use fretting, and so all had kept 
quiet But now that they were in the heart of 
London, nithin sight of their homes, so to 
speak, all patience gave way and minutes became 
almost as important as days The porters who 
invaded all the compartments rose to the occasion 
and were with truly wonderful rapidity unloading 
trunks, suit cases and other luggage Often, m 
their zeal to be expeditious, they used to unload 
and cirryaii ay other people's luggage mistaking 
them for their clients’ and make the hapless owners 
run after them leaving their other luggage behind 
For, if they delayed the pursuit those articles of 
theirs would have gone miles m some taxj or trcvijj-. 

We Indians had no homes or friends or relations 
m England , but that did not make me or any 
99 
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other Indian more patient. We saw no reason to 
stay a minute longer in the train than the rest. 
We were anxious to plunge into the new world in 
which we were to spend at least three yeare. The 
eagerness to see our new surroundings acted on us 
in much the same way as the desire to see old 
haunts and old friends operated on our English 
fellow-passengers. We got down from the train 
with all our luggage. It took me some little time 
to get my pinewood case which had to be extricated 
from a lot of other articles. A porter carelessly 
put it down on the platform, incidentally crushing 
his left big toe on which a corner of the wretched 
box squatted. With ashriek, he dislodged it from 
his toe and said to me “ Why ever do you gents 
carry such boxes about with you ? Coming from 
India — r I suppose ? Thom boxes are never seen in 
this country with passengers- Them are book- 
shop boxes.” ” That box too contains only books.” 
said I. Then the porter hailed a taxi. Myself and 
Mr. S resolved to go together in it. There was 
some trouble in getting all our things into it, 
especially the pinc-w’ood case. The taxi-cab man 
demurred to taking so much and so hea\y luggage 
and suggesed that at least the pine-wood case 
might well be entrusted to a carrier who would 
deliver it at any address 1 w-anted for a low fee. 
Hut I had little faith in carriers I alwaj^ like to 
have all my luggage with me An extra shilling 
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olTcrcd made the taxi-rmn cast ofT his scruples 
All our lufjgagc, Mr S Ind little, ^\ns soon bcauti- 
full> laidcd m the tnxi x^htch groaned under its 
^\e^ght and assumed a new slnj^c with many more 
angles than before While this was going on, I 
was busy looking round for Dr Arnold or at least 
one of his lieutenants from 21 Cromwell Road 
By reading the hand-bool issued by the Ad\isor>’ 
Committee, I had been led to c^cpcct that either 
Dr Arnold or one of his lieutenants would come 
to the station for c\ cr) mail tram in order to meet 
new Indian arriiails M> friends also had cvjicctcd 
this But we were disapiwmtcd No one had 
come from 21 Cromwell Road So we were left 
to shift for ourscUcs Fortunately, our taxi-man 
knew where 21 Cromwell Road wtis M>sclf and 
Mr S got into the taxi and drove off after pa>ing 
the porter half a crown There was a metre for 
the taxi, but that did not help us materially as the 
taxi-man took a very devious route and made us 
pa> twelve shillings where we ought to have paid 
only SIX But since we were two and thus had to pay 
only SIX shillings apiece and since we saw a good 
bit of London on the way, we did not grudge the 
payment The taxi stopped before a large buil- 
ding opposite the South Kensington Museum 
The driver said “Here jouarc, sirs" We got 
down and went to the door and knocked A 
short fat man opened the door and stood rubbing 
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his hands He, I gathered la^er, was the he^id 
porter An elderly lady with a very good- 
humoured face and grey Iiair stepped fonvard and 
shook hands with us hoping that we had a good 
voyage and welcoming us to 21 Cromwell Road 
That was Miss Beck, the lady in charge of the 
place After Miss Beck had shaken hands with 
us, a comparatively young man «hook hands with 
us and repented her kind enquiries Thatuashfr, 
Gordon G'orge, the warden of the hostel To us, 
Indians, the cordial welcome extended by these 
two and their kind enquiries looked a little tirti- 
ficnl ann mechanical, but were all the same wel- 
come Soon, Messrs G, A, B and L arrived, and 
Miss Beck and Mr Gordon Gtorgo turned their 
attention to them Wc made the porters take our 
things from the twi mfo the hmJdmg Then ue 
|xaid the tavi-man twelve shillings and asked him 
to go away " Where is m> tip ? ” .tsked he “ Are 
not twelve shillings enough for >ou?’* I asked 
“ The metre gave me tint ” replied he, “Don’t 
you want to gne me something extra ? ” As there 
were several persons about, I paid the man an 
extra shilling and sent him «away Turning to Mr 
S, I said ‘ These taxi-men are no better than our 
nkslnw.ilas m the matter of extorting backsheesh 
Onl>, the> call it a tip“ Mr S agreed, and, with 
a mournful air, gave me the six shillings and sne 
pence he oned me Wc nsAed the poritr where 
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place which could not be reached by my e>e 
always, but the idea of leaving them in the hall 
where several people were coming and going 
constantly as in a caravanserai was even more 
intolerable And, as so often happens in this 
world, I had to choose the lesser of the two e\ils 
and leave the bulk of my luggage downstairs In 
order to mitigate the evil, I used to inspect my 
suit-cases and pinewood box at least once a day 
and incidentally found that the same healthy habit 
was indulged m by others also When I men- 
tioned this to a friend, who was a bit of a cynic, 
he remarked “ It is not those who have left things 
there that haunt the place so frequently, it is those 
who have not ” “ What interest have they ? ” I 

asked in my innocence “ Just to see if any things 
have been left for them ” uas his smiling reply. 
My anxiety was increased twofold “How to 
escape this evil^” I asked “Traiel with no 
luggage “ be replied “ That is impossible ” 
said I “ Well, then, if you want the luxury of 
having much luggage you must take the ordinary 
risks ” A poor consolation this, and I did not 
thank my friend for it Nevertheless, I made my 
visits to the luggage room more frequent 

The charge for lodging and breakfast was 
£l llsh. 6d per week Ifa lunch were wanted, 
a ticket for one shilling had to be bought 
For dinner, tickets were sold st Jsh 3d each 
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Special arrangements had to be made if tea were 
wanted 

That night. Miss Beck sat at the same table as 
mjself, Mr G and Mr A foi dinner First, soup 
was brought I ^^aid that I did not want it and 
began to eat a piece of bread ind some peas and 
boiled potatoes Miss Beck took a spoonful of 
soup and, sipping it, said “ It is very good Why 
don’t you take It, Mr Ayyar ? ” “Because I am a 
\ egetanan and don’t eat any meat ” said I “ 
contains no meat ” said she “ Do you mean to 
say that it contains no meat substance whatso- 
ever^” asked I “Well, haidly anything" said 
she “ That is enough for me I won’t touch it ” 
I replied “ You must get used to it if you are to 
live for three years m England” said Miss Beck 
resuming her soup drinking “ I am confident of 
getting on without it" I replied, and ate my peas 
and potatoes At 21 Cromwell Road, it is a settled 
com iction that no man can get on in England 
without eating meat, and a regular propaganda is 
earned on for convertingvcgetanans to meat-eating 
with the best of motives One of my friends was 
made by his table mates to eat a soup on the 
assurance that there was no meat product at all in 
It but only ginger Poor man, he ate the soup and 
incidentall> found while eating the so-called ginger 
pieces that they were really minced meat But 
the object of the proselytisers failed For, the 
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imn, indignant at the fraud, left Cromwell Road 
for good and Il^cd a ’strict \cgctarian life from 
whose e\cn cquinimily he would be disturbed onl> 
by the mention of 21 Cromwell Road To this 
da>, he believes that his table-mates, who were all 
Indians, wanted simplj to degrade him and were 
actuated b> the basest of moti\es He cannot 
speak of these deluded sons of India without such 
epithets as “Rascals,** “Scoundrels,” etc It 
must, howe\er, be admitted that this gentleman 
was an exception The rule was for a man, who 
was once trapped like this, to reconcile himself to 
the situation and begin to cat meat and fish with 
alacritj For, haring once fallen from the ideal, 
though unwittingly, these people saw no use m 
defending a breached fort, and, with that suicidal 
genius so strong in presentday Hinduism, made no 
distinction between a conscious fall from virtue 
and an accidental and forced lapse 

Vegetarians aud meat-eaters howe'er, had a 
common grievance at 21 Cromwell Road, namely 
that there was never enough to eat This, of 
course, applied with far greater force to the vege- 
tarians who could eat only a fraction of what was 
cerved, owing to their dietary scruples The het 
was that the rates charged at 21 Cromwell Road 
were so ridiculously low for England that nothing 
much could be given First gone, first sened, was 
the principle, and there was gcnerilJ> a scramble 
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for scats as soon as the bell rang There was a 
keen desire for a seat at the tables where Miss Beck 
or Mr. Gordon George sat since there was a belief 
that a comparatively greater quantity of things 
could be got there though from personal CKperience 
I can say that there was no truth in this. How- 
ever, one advantage could be derived from sitting 
at these official tables, and that was that a strictly 
equitable distribution would be. made of the 
foodstuffs placed there unlike at other tables where 
the first who got hold of the dishes stfrvcd for 
themselves a quantity far m excess of what a just 
distribution would have given them. One curious 
result of this ration scarcity was that we vege- 
tarians became popular and were invited by 
everybody to sit at their tables, for the rest 
could appropriate our share of the meat, in 
much the same way as tee-tota'lmg bai students 
are popular with tlie rest at dinners and arc 
invited by many to sit at then tables and thus give 
an extra potion of champagne to their comrades 
That food was not plentiful at 21 Cromwell 
Road may be readily admitted. But my own idea 
is that the scarcity was exaggciated a good deal b}' 
the inmates who invented many witty stones 
about it. One of these was that a man suffering 
from chronic and apparently incuiablo indigestion 
and given up as hopeless by many eminent doctors 
ofFrance and England finally went to the veiy best 
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doctor in London whose advice was “Go to 21 
Cromwell Koad and >ou will be cured” \nother 
story was that a diner in 21 Cromwell Koad 
swal/owed a fork since there was so ver> ?itt/e at 
its end that he mistook the /ork for the thing 1 
Another popular joke was that a special art 
called stomachic tclepatlij had been c^ohed to 
perfection in Cromwell hoad since eierj inmate 
instinctively knew when the bell would ring for 
lunch or dinner The tact is tint the Cromwellnns’ 
love of jokes made ihoin ^rossK e\ij{Serale the 
inconvenience, which, ihiu^hrcil, was not after 
all, a tenth of whit they represented it to be 
A jwpuiar, but iltogelher unjustified, belief 
among the Indians of 2J Cromwell Koad w is that 
the India OITicc under w hose coniroUheinvlilutiun 
was, had directed the warden and others lospj out 
the movements of the Indians and that Miss IJcck 
wais pnnctpallj engaged in such spying Those 
were wretched davs when the fear of the C I D 
was vcr> ^rctvi with the educated chescs, and ill 
persons in the least connected with the Govern 

ment, na> even ones professors and fellow student^, 

were suspected bj stodent^^ of advanced jiolitical 
views Ko wonder tint in the general itniosphcrc 
of suspicion bred b> the war thc«e \ounrt Indians 
susjxKilcd Miss Heck anti mistool her 1 intl and 
molhcrlj enquires to Jh. in piisilon il questions of a 
trained spj The yen di> Ijnl J jeaLht<l2J Cnun 
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uell Road, two Indians there ^varned me against 
this supposed danger and adjured me not to give 
out my movements to Miss Beck lest I should be 
ruined by her reports It is rather curious that the 
Indian students always believed that these so-called 
informers exaggerated and perverted everything m 
their reports m order to rum innocent people * I 
was in those days of the same opinion, and so, 
while unwilling to believe that the kind old lady 
had any such evil motives, resolved to be fully on 
my guard Thus it happened that on two or three 
occasions when she asked me where I was going I 
told her repeatedly just round the corner, Miss 
Beck,” a reply which was effective in stopping 
further enquiries from her In retrospect, I am 
disposed to laugh at my behaviour then I must 
confess that the third time I gave that reply I saw 
Miss Beck pained But in my then frame of mind 
I felt no pity for the old lady Later on, closer 
acquaintance and her many kindnesses convinced 
me that she was unjustly maligned and I ended by 
getting rid of all unjust suspicions Every Christ- 
mas I used to receive a kind card from the lady, a 
reminder of the days I spent at Cromwell Road 
Now that I am on the subject of spies, I may add 
here how deep-rooted the heheF among the Indian 
students in England was that the India Office em- 
ployed some spies of all classes and vocations 
including students, to watch them A year after 
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I had been m England, 1 went to Shakespeare Hut, 
the Y M C A Hostel for Indians, and, one 
evening, casually met a young intelligent-lookmg 
Bengali He told me rather pathetically that some 
fellows had spread a scandal that he was an India 
Oflice spy and that most Indians were conse<iuently 
avoiding him I sympathized with him but spoke no 
more to him as I considered it dangcrouj. to move 
with a man whom so many suspected I f6ld some 
of my friends about this young man and his 
grievances One and all of them avoided him 
thereafter and thanked me profusely for my in- 
formation “The man is very probably innocent" 
said I “ Doesn’t matter Wc can’t take risks " 
they said “ Wc spend a Jot of borroued money 
here, and if this fellow is by any odd chance a spy 
he will rum us and our families It is bad enough 
to mix \Mth people against whom there is no sus- 
picion." I kept quiet Some four days later the 
young man left the hostel, quite disgusted at the 
boycott, and almost everybody was convinced that 
he was a spy and breathed a sigh of relief that he 
had gone f So also, when the L>tton Committee 
for enquiring into the condition of Indian students 
came to Oxford, the representatu cs of the Oxford 
Indians told Lord L>tton that there were spies 
emplo>od by the India Office to watch their mo\e- 
ments, and persisted in this belief despite his 
lordship’s emphatic disclaimers In 1922, the 
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Indian students were reassured to some extent, and 
non I l)elie\c the persecution of supposed spies 
must be considerably le«s than between 1919 and 
1921. 

To return to our story After the dinner was 
o%er, I went upstairs It was bitter cold, and all 
were huddling round a fire in the reading room 
Some bra\e spirits were playing ping-pong and 
billiard' Others were reading books or chatting 
round the fire I somehow managed to get a seat 
between two fat people, and, being wedged m and 
hardly a foot from the fireplace, got some warmth 
After some ten minutes I found that I was getting 
unequal warmth, and being moreover tired by the 
steamer and tram journey, felt an everpowering 
desire for sleep I went and searched for my bed 
and found it It had but one lean blanket which 
was threadbare, having perhaps braved many 
winters to the infinite detriment of its fluffy surface 
Happily, the Bombay supplier had given me two 
thick blankets, and so down I went into the luggage 
room and fetched them and had them spread on 
the bed Then I stretched myself on the bed. 
“Hardly eight thirty yet So soon to bed’” 
asked Miss Beck, seeing my preparations, “ Yes, 
M'nra BeiAf,” said \ \ am tmA 'lo dealYi ” Seeing 

my example, some other-, who were troubling the 
company with their interminable yawns, quietly 
followed- “ I say, you have no hot water bottle ?” 
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asked a neighbour I hardly understood whit he 
meant I was thinking of the Jeather bottles used 
by the military for storing drinking water and 
said “No, I don’t keep such things” What he 
meant was a hot water bottle for warming the feet 
But mj replj would h'i\e applied cquallj to that 
In fi^e minutes I fell fist asJecji- 
Next morning, I woke up at 5-30 \ M and, 
as usual, went to take m\ bath It was bitter 
cold and I had no slippers , the bath sandils the 
Bomba) supplier gaie me were not on}} cunoa's 
in shape but would not also fit m> feet So I 
walked barc“foot m m> p>jam'is with m\ bath- 
towel and soap To go to the bath-rooms I had 
to go up several steps to the third floor I was 
shnermg with cold, but thought tint I should bathe 
before 6 am as on board the ship It was an 
open secret at Cromwell Koad that the hot water 
would not be so hot after S A m and so all would 
flock to the bath-rooms between 7 and 8 A M To 
take a luxurious bath undisturbed, 6 am was the 
time Hence, I had pitched upon it along with 
another We tivo went and took possession of 
two bath rooms and rcxcllcdin the baths forgetting 
all cares and worries, the beastly cold, the scanty 
food, the strange country and the unsettled nature 
of our plans A comfortable bath after a good 
sleep IS in my view a >ery good renicdj for cares 
and worries As I lij immersed in the hot water 
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of the bath, I felt myself to be like the Maoris des- 
cribed in geography text-books as wallowing in the 
hot springs An early bath is always associated with 
religion among the Brahmins Old associations 
made me repeat some hymns and verses. My 
example made my companion m the next bath- 
room also repeat some hymns of his part of 
the country All this noise proved too much for 
the sleepers in the adjoining rooms, and, soon, we 
heard some clatterings on the doors, an unmistak- 
able warning to us to stop We stopped our 
recitations and \sent downstairs and changed At 
breakfast, Mr Knaster, the sub-warden, was asking 
people as to who the noise-makers were, and I and 
my friend pleaded guilty. “You go to bed at eight 
and get up at four Pray, have some consideration 
for those who go to bed at one and get up at nine’' 
said he We promised not to recite our psalms 
and hymns so loudly in future “ Why not stop it 
altogether ? ” asked Mr Knaster But we appealed 
to Miss Beck, who agreed with us, like the good 
old lady she was, that the recitation of psalms and 
hymns was quite essential but that they should 
alsvays be muttered to oneself 

After breakfast, Miss Beck offered to take us to 
the South Kensington Museum But I wanted to 
visit Mr Mehta, the local agent of the Tatas So 
I looked up the telephone number of his ofiice m 
New Broad Street and tried to phone to him As 
16 
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I was a novice m this art, what happened ivas 
rather funny I picked up the receiver and said 
“ Hullo 1 Hullo I ” The girl at the Exchange 
responded Instead of giving the number, I asked 
absent-mindedly ‘‘ Is that you, Mr Mehta ? ”• * 
heard a girl’s laughter and then “ No, I am the 
Exchange ” Then, re,ilizing my mistake, 1 ^ve 
the number and got into touch with Mr Mehta 
He told me that I could see him that evening 
therefore started after lunch and took the tube a 
South Kensington station It was an ? 

tram I didn’t know this I had been told that i 
would reach Liverpool Street, the station for Nei 
Broad Street, in 45 minutes After an hour an 
half I found myself again at South Kensington 
was astounded I had seen the tram moving for 
so long and yet I was in the same place though the 
tram had not turned back On “I-™® “ 

neighbour I learned that I had made O"® f"' 
circle and had passed Liverpool Street J* 
noticing It With unabated enthusiasm and somt^ 
what more watchful eyes I again travelled in th 

tram till it reached Liverpool Street where I 
alighted and made my ivay to CapeH House, Nei 
Broad Street, where Mr Mehta’s Office was, with 

the aid of a constable whose soldierly bearing 
unfailing good humour impressed me very muc 

The pohee are much sought after in England and 
are regarded as the friends of the people In our 
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country, on the other hand, all men avoid the^ 
police who are quite unjustly regarded as the 
enemies of the people. I shall deal with the 
reasons for this strange phenomenon in a later 
chapter. 

I had e^fpected the Tatas to have a whole build- 
ing for themselves after what 1 had seen of their 
palatial office at Bombay. But I had reckoned 
without the immensely higher rents prevailing at 
London. The Tatas had only one floor out of four 
for themselves. I saw Mr. Mehta who was the son 
of Sir Phirozeshah Mehta and was the very model 
of politeness. He gave me much sound advice, 
took down my address, and asked me to call on him 
whenever I wanted, and then we parted. I returned 
to Cromwell Road at about 5 p.m,, and found some 
tea being distributed. On enquiry, I learnt that 
twice a week, roughly speaking, this tea ^vas being 
given free to all Indians who cared to go to 21 
Cromwell Road and that the officers of the institu- 
tion were supposed to be “ At Home ” on those 
occasions to the Indian students. Very generally, 
there were lectures by prominent people on these 
days. I \vas glad to find a tea in progress and took 
my fair share of it as well as of the cakes and 
currants. One Muslim student from the United 
provinces who introduced himself to me as the 
father of six children was eating currants by hand- 
fuls and asking me also to do the same I demurred 
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I was a noMce in this art, what happened was 
rather funny I picked up the receiver and said 
“Hullo! Hullo*” The girl at the Exchange 
responded Instead of giving the number, I asked 
absent-mindedly “ Is that you, Mr Mehta ? ” I 
heard a girl’s laughter and then “ No, I am the 
Exchange ” Then, re ilizing my mistake, I gave 
the number and got into touch with Mr Mehta 
He told me that I could see him that evening I 
therefore started after lunch and took the tube at 
South Kensington station It Mas an Inner circle 
train I didn’t know this I had been told that I 
would reach Liverpool Street, the station for New 
Broad Street, in 45 minutes After an hour and a 
half I found myself again at South Kensington I 
Mas astounded I had seen the tram moving for 
so long and yet I was m the same place though the 
train had not turned back On enquiring of a 
neighbour I learned that 1 had made one full 
circle and had passed Liverpool Street without 
noticing it With unabated enthusiasm and some- 
what more Matchful eyes I again travelled in the 
tram till it reached Liverpool Street where I 
alighted and made my way to Capell House, New 
Broad Street, M here Mr Mehta’s Office Mas, with 
the aid of a constable whose soldierly bearing and 
unfailing good humour impressed me very much 
The police are much sought after in England and 
are regarded as the friends of the people In our 
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country, on the other hand, all men avoid the^ 
police who are quite unjustly regarded as the 
enemies of the people. I shall deal with the 
reasons for this strange phenomenon in a later 
chapter. 

I had expected the Tatas to have a whole build- 
ing for themselves after what I had seen of their 
palatial ofHce at Bombay. But I had reckoned 
without the immensely higher rents prevailing at 
London. The Tatas had only one floor out of four 
for themselves. I saw Mr. Mehta who was the son 
of Sir Phirozeshah Mehta and was the very model 
of politeness. He gave me much sound advice, 
took down my address, and asked me to call on him 
whenever I \vanted, and then we parted. I returned 
to Cromwell Road at about 5 p.m., and found some 
tea being distributed. On enquiry, I learnt that 
twice a week, roughly speaking, this tea \vas being 
given free to all Indians who cared to go to 21 
Cromwell Road and that the officers of the institu- 
tion were supposed to be At Home ” on those 
occasions to the Indian students. Very generally, 
there were lectures by prominent people on these 
days. I was glad to find a tea in progress and took 
my fair share of it as well as of the cakes and 
currants. One Muslim student from the United 
provinces who introduced himself to me as the 
father of six children ^vas eating currants by hand- 
fuls and asking me also to do the same I demurred 
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to this wholesale devastation and said that it was 
hardly decent “ What I it is our money which is 
spent for these tea parties The India Office 
supplies the sinews of war This is why I come on 
every such occasion here and get what little 
dividend I can for Mother India ” he said, and I 
had a hearty laugh I treated this reply as lightly 
as his statement that he had s»x children, but^six 
months' acquaintance with him made me realize 
how truthful he had been m giving both these 
statements Incidentally, at these teas 1 used to 
see many other Indians, from Oxford, from Cam- 
bridge, from Edinburgh and from London The 
Oxford and Cambridge Indians used to treat the 
rest in much the same way as the Chinese are said 
to have regarded fore;gners, and, needless to say, 
many uncomplimentary side remarks uerc whis- 
pered against these unuersity men by the rest 
The third day after I went to Cromwell Koad, i 
bed fell vacant in the verandah adjoining the big 
hall and I shifted to the verandah where I found 
two others who, though Punjabi Hindus, were 
quite easy to get on with Mr G had gone to 
Cambridge to try to get adnjission into some 
College there though it was the middle of a term 
Mr A, having become thoroughly di«sgustcd 
with Cromwell Road meals, had gone to h\c 
as a paying guest with in Hgjptnn who had 
married an Englishwoman rriendsofMr A had 
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apprehensions about Indo-Egyptian relations Mr 
A’s parting words to me were these “ Mr Ayyar, 
you are sure to get into the ICS Why put up with 
this hellish food ? If you will listen to me, choose 
some place which will cater to your belly better 
Otherwise, well, you may bestarved to death before 
you get into the ICS” Then he vigorouslyshook 
hands with me and left I heard later that Mr A 
exhibited his famous samples contained in the long 
case to various reno%vned ILondon firms Suffice to 
say, no great revolution took place in the London 
market Once m three or four days I used to see 
Mr A at 2 1 Cromwell Road Gradually the visits 
became fewer and fewer and finally stopped alto- 
gether 

Mr A’s advice had some effect on me I resolved 
to supplement the lean meals of Cromwell Road by 
substantial lunches outside The first experiment 
was quite by aci^^dent and not very hopeful I was 
very much in need of a good dressing gown as I 
found It impossible to walk up the stairs at 5 A M 
for a bath in my pyjamas So I started one day 
after breakfast to buy a new dressing gown and to 
order for two new suits These latter were necessary 
as the suits given by the Bombay supplier were 
ridiculous in the extreme Miss Beck had \Y*th a 
woman’s eye seen the impossibility of pny being 
allowed to walk about London m those clothes, 
and, with the tact so natural to women, did npt 
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H-ant to broach the subject herself. She told me 
that Mr N. C Sen, an assistant Adviser to Indian 
Students, would be delighted to sec me in his 
room I went and was courteously received by 
Mr Sen who was a grave elderly gentleman 
Somehow or other, though I had never before met 
him, I felt more at home with him than with MisS 
Beck or Mr Knaster or Mr Gaster or Mr Gordon 
George The tics of the common motherland and 
dark skin perhaps accounted for this. Mr Sen 
talked to me about mj going to Oxford and vanoUs 
other matters Then, as if casuall), he told mo 
that my clothes were too thm for the English 
winter and tint I should go m for two new suits 
‘‘ Besides,” said he with a benevolent smile “those 
clothes arc not of the latest cut “ I rcjvlicd that I 
did not care for fashion “ No, nor do 1 ” said ho 
“ But all of us w ant to cscaj>c bcin^ laughed at” 

I suddenly remembered that many people had 
smiled at seeing me go past But I had attributed 
this to the natural amusement of while jicoplc at 
seeing a dark man Now I knew the real reason 
Without any more argument I agreed to Mr Sen’s 
proposal Then I asked Mr Sen when I should go 
to Oxford “There is no huri> now.” said he “You 
won’t get admission this >car as il is the middle of 
a term As soon as >our new suits .arc read), >ou 
can go to Oxford and see Mr Burrows, the local 
adviser ” I thanked Afr Sen and /eff 
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I ordered for two new suits at once from a reputed 
tailor in London. The whole of the establishment 
there got a fit of uncontrollable mirth at seeing the 
misfit in which I was dressed. “ Wherever was 
this suit made, sir ? ” asked the tailor taking the 
measurements. “At Bombay ” said I, “Are they 
so bad at it, sir? Well, I never — ” and then, 
perhaps out of politeness, he cut himself short. 
This tailor had, like all English firms of repute, 
only fixed prices though later on I came to learn 
by experience that this fixity was by no means static 
but thoroughly dynamic, a kind of fluid fixity which 
left considerable scope for bargaining though 
nothing comparable to the higgling in India. I 
also learnt subsequently that the fluid fixity would 
rise or fall like a barometer on coming into contact 
with each customer. After taking ray measure- 
ments, the tailor said “Sir, excuse me if I am 
impolite, but your hat does look odd." I resolved 
to buy a new hat and on my return journey stepped 
into a hatter’s and bought a fine Velour hat for 45 
shillings. A friend had told me that my Bombay 
hat could be sold to some dealer ; I took this op- 
portunity of getting rid of that On my broaching 
the proposal to the girl who had sold me the hat, 
she ^vas overtaken by a violent fit of laughing and 
said “ Oh, no, sir, we don’t buy hats. Where did 
you buy it, sir ? ’’ “At Bombay ’’ said I. “ Per- 
haps, the dealers round the corner may buy it," 
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she replied I put on my new hat and wrapping 
my old one m a newspaper which she gave me I 
stepped into the street leaving the girl to enjoy 
her uncontrollable fit of laughter 1 directed my 
foot-steps to the shop indicated by the girl and 
found It to be a curio shop' Needless to say, I 
never entered it Then I underetood why the girl 
had got such a fit of laughter I thought of throw- 
ing the old hat away somewhere but finally resolved 
to keep It with me m order to confront the Bombay 
supplier with it Besides, 1 had begun to contract 
an affection for the poor thing It had travelled 
with me over land and sea for six thousand miles 
Would I justified in deserting so faithful a thing 
simply because it had no voice to reproach me 
with ? I am ashamed to say that m spite of all the 
generous emotions I felt then I threw away the hat 
just before returning to India 

As I feltllungry, I went into a wayside restau- 
rant and ivanted to eat something It was a res- 
taurant of the commoner sort, and my demand for 
purely vegetable food roused much hilarity “ This 
IS all the vegetable we have got ” said the ivaitress 
bringing bread and butter and some boiled 
potatoes and cauliflower Nothing loath, I made 
a meal out of these to the wonder and amusement 
of the \vaitress and my neighbours On another 
occasion I had to content myself with bread and 
jam But those were days before I came to know 
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of first-class vegetarian restaarants like Abdulla’s, 
the Indian Restaurant, the English Vegetarian 
Restaurant, etc etc 

Meanwhile, life in Cromwell Road was 
pursuing its even flow. Miss Beck had very great 
difficulty in licking the new-comers into shape, 
but she was never dismayed by the enormity of 
the task She almost always sat with the inmates 
of the hostel at dinner as well as by the fire-side 
and conversed with them on all kinds of topics 
Sometimes, no doubt, she must have been greatly 
embarassed by the awkward questions which some 
Indians, ill-acquainted with British manners, put 
to her For instance, one day, she distributed 
some chocolates among us telling us that it was her 
birthday After wishing her many happy returns, 
I asked her ivhat her age was This simple ques- 
tion, which would invariably have been asked in 
India and no offence taken, seemed "to upset her 
a little. She asked me to guess My inexperience 
of the west made me bluntly ask her “ 60’ ” 
She said with ivarrath “ Oh no !” I ought to 
have stopped, but didn’t. ** 55 I queried 
“No” said she “50?'* I asked with a 
pertinacity which now astonishes me “ No ” 
rhpbed she “ Then, what is your age I asked* 
“I am not so old as you think ” was her reply 
Miss Beck was never offended with me for 
my impoliteness, perhaps because she saw that 
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it was due to my ignonmce of \\esten) con- 
ventions 

Another carious episode in the early days of 
my stay at Cromuell Noad related to a man called 
Mr X. He had unnecessarily made himself 
thoroughly unpopular with all other Indians by his 
carrying tales to the warden and the rest, by an 
inquisitorial questioning of all whom he met and 
noting down the answers m a note book, thus 
lending colour to a suspicion that he was a spy* and 
by his affected contem]>t for Indian customs 
Whenever a new Indian came, Mr X used to ask 
him what his name and father’s and mother's 
names w ere, his \ illage, details of property, brotJiers, 
sisters, etc.* and intended mo^ ements in Iluropc All 
the replies were taken down in a note-book Most 
people resented this, and one Punjabi Muslim even 
went to assault him when questioned about Ins 
sisters’ names MrXwassaxcd from a beating 
on that occasion by (he interference of half a dozen 
of us But his alarmed look and precipitate 
retreat, c\cn dropping his note-book, proclaimed 
his abject cowardice The affronted Muslim was 
about to tear the book when the warden 'ippeared, 
pacified all, and returned the book to Mr X Poor 
Mr X resobed to Ica\c Cromwell Kaad within a 
week But he did not Ica\c it carlj enough to 
escape an actual assault and further ridicule He 
went to Oxford for seeking admission to an 
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jou permission to use my basin ? Get out, or I 
shall neck you out ” “ I shall sa\e you that trou- 
ble” replied the other, and, placing his shaving 
materials on the tablei went and gave Mr X a 
number of thundering btons which were distinctl> 
heard in the bath-rooms tvvent> -five yards avva> 
Mr X howled with pain till the other medical 
student after having enjoyed the fun, took pity on 
him and stopped his comrade just as mj’scif and 
others rushed from the bath-rooms to see what the 
matter was “I have been beaten like a drunl” 
was the expressive way in which Mr \ related the 
incident The very next da> he left Cromwell 
Road for good 

Miss Beck was vcr> particular that no women of 
evil repute should be allowed to come to the hostel 
and mix with the students, and gencnll) succeeded 
in doing so One exception however occurred A 
certain handsome young rrcnchuoman used to 
come to the hostel and was not suspected of any- 
thing bad. This woman gave out that all her six 
brothers had been Killed in the great war and that 
her home in Amiens had been burnt by the Germans 
and she forced to flee the country and seek refuge 
m England All believed her But daily lier be- 
haviour, whenever Miss Beck was absent, became 
more and more suspect One da) she asked for a 
diamond-set ring from a young Hindu and got it 
The next morning, however, he repented Having 
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consulted a few friends, he bought a trinket worth 
seven shillings six pence and that evening gave 
it to the woman, taking back his ring, saying 
“ That ring has a sentimental value for me, Miss. 
So please take this.” “Certainly” was the as- 
tounding reply “ I am sorr>% Monsieur, I gave you 
some trouble. I took the former ring because you 
gave it.” One thing which astonished me in this 
woman was her outward polish as evidenced by the 
above reply. She was also, to all appearance, a 
guileless creature. A year later she figured in the 
courts claiming maintenance for her Kchild from a 
man who disclaimed its fathcrship but wtis ordered 
to pay ten shillings per week* At the trial of this 
case she gave out her occupation as a ” model.” 
Then we understood how she was able to pose so 
successfully. 

No wine or other alcohol was ever sold in 21 
Cromwell Hoad. Nay, it ivas not allowed to be 
brought in by anybody. But I must say that this 
did not prevent the inmates from taking to drink. 
Those nho felt inclined to do so went out and liad 
their fill. Indians who had contracted the drink- 
habit used to harangue to the others to take to the 
cup. and many succumbed. The Bar u-as another 
agent in comerttng Indians to drink. Few could 
resist the temptation of the champagne scr\’cd at 
the dinners. 

After some dajV stay at Cromncll Road, I 
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learnt from a fr.end that 

ft.on examinations had been thorong y 

and that the new system would be b™ g 
operation from l^^l, the y<^;“|;^X„ge of curri- 
1 was, if anything, cheer J y { laking up 

culum,for ‘bat -ved me the trouble 

Roman law and Roman the whole 

Latin. I could choose for and English 

of English History, European History 

Private Law I prepared 

As soon as the new suits »ete eady 

to go to Oxford ' er nt O'f“^‘‘ Mt 

take a letter to the LocalAd^^^ 

Arthur Dasies ' ttee had written a strong 

Madra= Advisory Arnold who ivas 

letter of Committee 1 must say 

the head of the LotKi"" ^^^,,ers m 

that 1 had no great atones I heard 

England, mainly duet , One story was 

from Indians at C™”" “ the Punjab had^ 

this A certain Matricul gnen a 

rtseems, b^" the Ox ord 

letter by the Lon would be sertam 

Committee and assort ^ oftheOxfoid 

of an admission 0'™» p ,ng about the streets 
Adviser, this P“"J'b. ^ "^^tnllow Indians 
of Oxford with the le duplicity of 

„et him and warns ^h.m^ab»^ open the letter 
these advisers, cm 
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and found, it seems, the following words. “ When 
graduates cannot get admission into the University, 
what use is there troubling about these matri- 
culates ? Such claims as this man’s deserve only 
summary rejection.” Greatly enraged, the Pun- 
jabi IS said to have torn the letter to pieces and 
forthwith gone to the head of a college and got 
admission by his independent and unaided plead- 
ing 1 was not able to verify the truth of this 
story which was very much current among the 
Indians and was believed in by them devoutly My 
own idea is that the story was the invention of 
some clever bram to suit the highly strung tem- 
peraments of the Indian students Be that as it 
may> the story had this much effect on me that 
I insisted on the Assistant of Dr Arnold’s reading 
out to me the letter he gave He read it out and 
I found that he had written a really strong letter 
m my favour and regretted that I had entertained 
any suspicions I went to Oxford from Paddington, 
but owing to my newness to the place caught a 
train which involved getting down at Reading and 
catching another instead of a direct non-stop tram, 
As soon as the hideous smoke and dust of London 
had been left behind, the scenery became pleasing 
though, being winter, the naked trees added a 
certain gloom That day there was a heavy fall 
of snow A snow-fall is beautiful to look at It 
appears like innumerable small feathers being 
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throws n dow n from the sky. The nearest comparison 
is that of the bursting of siik-cotton pods and the 
falling of the cotton, or the ocean foam being 
lashed up by the wa\es, but neither of these is 
near enough to give a correct idea of a sno\s*faH 
The tram had beating arrangements So ue 
were quite comfortable inside I sat near the 
^\lndowln order to look at the sccnerj and the 
snow-fall Once I tried to open it but a Jid> in 
the compartment said “ Please don’t It is bitter 
cold outside ” So I desisted One thing tint 
struck me \ cry much in England wns that there 
were compartments reserved for non-smokers in 
every tram though their number would hardly 
exceed 1 per cent of the male population and 50 
percent of the female Nobody could smoke m a 
non-smokmg compartment except with the consent 
of all the inmates and should slop whenever anj- 
body objected In Indiat where the non-smokers 
arc perhaps in a majority even among males and 
arc m an absolutely ovcr-vvhclmmg majority among 
females, the theory is no doubt, that nobod> should 
smoke in a railvva> compartment without the 
permission of all his fellow i«sscngcrs, but, owing 
to the absence of separate compartments for non- 
smokers and the lack of courage of the average 
passenger, smokers make cverj conijurtmcnt a 
hell for non-smokers, blowing their smoke ri{^hl 
into the faces of non-smolfcrs and even women, 
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and behaving with an unparalleled insolence when- 
ever a stray person objects to their smoking In 
England, the liberty of both the smoker and non- 
smoker IS respected and protected by the law and 
by the citizens But any person who is willing to 
abstain from smoking for the period he is m the 
tram can occupy a non-smoking compartment 
Hence there is no caste rigidity in this division as 
IS only too likely to develop if introduced into 
India 

The tram stopped at Heading and I had to wait 
two hours to catch the one going to Oxford I used 
the time profitably by making a visit to the famous 
Huntley and l^almer's biscuit factory and seeing 
the up-to-date way in which biscuits arc manu- 
factured without anybodj touching them with hands 
I saw nothing there which could not be done equally 
Well by Indians if only they were given the chance 
But India is in the back-water of industrialism and 
IS more busy with importing her own raw products 
touched up by moie advanced countries than with 
any serious attempt to meet all her needs herself as 
far as possible 

After returning from the biscuit factory, I boarded 
the tram for Oxford Within an hour, the towers 
and spires of the Oxford Colleges came in sight 
The sight of these ancient buildings inspired m me 
much the same love, awe and reierence as I used 
to feel whenever I saw the towers and flagstaffs of 
17 
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our ancjent temples The places where generations 
of students had found solace for their minds struck 
me as strangely similar to the places where gene- 
rations of men had found solace for their souls 
I got down from the tram, took a taxi, went to 
the Randolph hotel, put my things there and 
went to Mr Burrows the local Adviser, who was 
living at 9 Canterbury Road Mr Burrows 
received me warmly, perused the letter written 
by the India Office, and told me that he would 
secure for me admission into Magdalen or Christ- 
church next October I told him that I wanted 
to join the University the very next term 
“Then, you will have to become a Non- 
Collegiate ” said he “ for the colleges don’t 
take anybody m the middle of a year Perhaps, 
as you are a vegetarian, it will be belter for jou 
also to be a Non-Collegiate since it is very difficult 
to get purely vegetarian dishes in colleges while it 
is quite possible to arrange for them in private 
houses” I agreed Sowe went to Mr Baker, the 
Censor of the Non Collegiate Delegacy He readily 
agreed to admit me at the beginning of the next 
term which would commence on the I8th of 
lanuary After securing the admission, I went to 
the Randolph hotel, stayed there for the night and 
left next morning for London The bill at the 
Randolph was rather heavy, and the tip too was 
nothing inconsiderable Here I may give the three 
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principal differences between an English hotel and 
the average Indian hotel. In India there is a fixed 
rate for all eateis, and the customers are given 
their fill; whereas in England a man pays for what- 
ever he eats, and there is, in general, no fixed rate, 
and even where there are lunches and dinners at 
fixed rates a person never gets his fill but only the 
things mentioned. The second great difference is 
the great variety of things to choose from in an 
English hotel unlike in an Indian hotel where only 
one uniform kind of meal can be secured. The 
third is that the tip alone in England costs more 
than a meal in India In a good hotel the mini- 
mum tip expected is six pence though to win a real 
word of thanks from the waiter or waitress, instead 
of the formal curt half-injured “ thank’u, sir," a 
shilling will be required. If tips are not given, the 
persons practising this abstinence will be on sub- 
sequent occasions made to wait long before they 
are served, the tip-givers being attended to with 
alacrity* From mere shame people will thereafter 
pay tips, for it will be none too comfortable and 
dignified to be waiting while others who came 
later are eating. Some restaurants like Lyon’s 
numerous ones have mitigated the tip evil but have 
not succeeded in entirely putting a stop to it. In 
some big hotels waiters are paid nothing. They 
are merely given their grub and allowed to keep 
all the tips they get. In Southern France, in order 
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to stop the tip evil, some hotel-keepers passed a 
rule that no tips should be given or received, but 
that 10 per cent over and above the bills should 
be charged and the proceeds distributed among the 
waiters and other membensof the hotel staff. Soon, 
however, the ambition of some customers to be 
served earlier than those who came before made 
them give tips, and the whole evil sprang up again 
The horrified customers found that by the rule 
they were simply mulcted of 10 per cent on their 
bills without any corresponding benefit and so 
agitated and got the rule cancelled 

My return journey to London was uneventful I 
had booked two rooms in Oxford from the 6th of 
January There was still nearly a month and a 
half left to me, and I spent it all m seeing London 
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LONDON 


T ONDON IS certainly the most gigantic town 
•*— * known to history Never m the history of the 
world has there been a town equal to it in size, 
population, trade and political importance The 
giants of the ancient world, Babylon, Pataliputra 
Alexandria, Rome, Athens and Carthage, will look 
veritable pigmies when compared to it Modem 
towns like New York have also tried m vain to 
excel It in population and impoitance Not the 
least remarkable thing about London is its enorm- 
ous size London may be called a city It may 
also be called with equal truth a collection of cities 
In the 17th century, London was only a big town 
After the great fire, and especially in the 19th 
century, the growth has been tremendous and in 
all directions The London of Pepys -was much 
smaller than the London of Johnson which in turn 
w*as much smaller than the London of Dickens 
which was \er> much smaller than the London of 
to-day. The elephant’s cub of the 17th century 
X83 ^ 
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Jias become a hU-grown elephant m the 20th and 
IS still growing Whether it is a healthy grow th or 
a disease like elephantiasis time alone can show 
The extent of London is so great now that it is a 
county by itself, and millions of its inhabitants 
have never seen the whole of it It is not in mere 
extent that London excels The population is even 
more striking than the extent No less than seven 
and a half millions live there, a population far 
larger than that of Norway and Denmark put 
together Even in an age of mammoth things and 
super-products this is something colossal However 
much we may deprecate man’s attachmgany w eight 
to mere size, there is something in the gigantic 
which strikes man with wonder, awe and reverence 
fhe ocean is so imprcssne and so much admired, 
loved and feared only because of its apparently 
boundless extent, and limitless watere Exactly 
the same is the case with the sky with its infinite 
space and sun and moon and stars of eternal light 
Man’s soul, coming as it does from the infinite, 
yearns after the infinite or anything which practi 
cally approaches the infinite whether in time or m 
space or in numbers. Hence his love and re\erence 
for the sky, the ocean, the mountains and the rivers, 
hence also his awe and elation of heart at seeing huge 
congregations of human beings Who will not be 
roused by the sight of a sea of heads or faces? And 
yet what is there remarkable in such a sight except 
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mere size and numbers^ Bulk for bulk, an ant is 
any day a far more remarkable animal than an 
elephant or a u hale But, for all that, who ^\Ill 
care to go to a zoo to sec an ant though it is an 
apostle of quality and cffictencj, and how many 
wiU rush to sec the elephant or the whale? The 
thing IS so ob\ lous that no zoo has ever thought of 
putting an ant on show though all will count it a 
pride to ha\c a live elephant and a full skeleton of 
a whale But if a trillion of ants were to assemble 
and remain in a place, many men and women will 
be eager to see the spectacle Alas for those who 
preach that bigness is not greatness, humanity will 
alw’aj's be moved b> bigness and will hold it to be 
one of the signs of greatness, and I am not prepared 
to say that humanity is wrong especially when I 
sec the apostles of the crusade against bigness 
apostrophising the sky and the ocean and going 
into raptures over them but failing to exhibit the 
same enthusiasm over a homcl> cup of salt water 
taken from the ocean I must confess that I was 
^cr> much moved b> the size and population of 
London even as I am moved by the size and popu- 
lation of my dear mothcrhnd Our countr> occu- 
pies so much of the attention of the world only 
because of its gigantic size and population If it 
were as small in area and population as Montenegro 
or San Marino, it would have fallen into great con- 
tempt and oblivion though no deterioration in 
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quality had taken place More than half the joyous 
swelling of the Britisher’s breast when he thinks of 
the British Empire is due to its enormous size and 
population and not to any consideration about its 
qualitative excellence. As I say, I was frankly 
struck with awe and admiration at the immensity 
of London, and I have no reason to think that I 
was a solitary exception 

The sea of houses in London is something which 
must be seen to be fully appreciated As far as 
the eyes can reach, you see only houses and factories 
factories and houses, not always beautiful or attrac- 
tive but tremendously impressive collectively 
Often, whole streets are built on the same model 
and present an ugly barrack-like uniformity as un- 
pleasing to the eye as it is inartistic This is so 
because each man has not built his house after his 
own aesthetic instinct, but some capitalist has built 
them all on a type design with a \iew to renting 
them out It is notoriously easier for man to copy 
than to invent So some of the London streets 
have houses of identically the same shape like the 
cells of a bee-hive It is a wonder that the in- 
mates and the visitors don’t mistake the houses 
oftener than they do Perhaps, being forewarned 
of the difficulty, they are mo»t careful about the 
number If the number is lost, it is hopeless to 
hnd out a particular house in London even though 
the street is known, for very often people in the 
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same street do not know the names of any but their 
immediate neighbours and sometimes not even of 
these. Each person follows his own vocation and 
moves m his o\^n circle. Even in towns like 
Oxford, houses of uniform type are sometimes 
found, but the thing is rarer than in London and 
in any case the difficulty of tracing out a person is 
far less owing to the smaller size of the towns and 
the greater circle of acquaintances As I have said, 
many of the houses of London are unattractive, 
without any front yard or backyard or a single 
patch of green anywhere near* But the case is 
different in the garden cities which have grown up 
all round the parent city Here, as the very name 
indicates, there are plenty of trees and flowering 
plants and a strenuous attempt is made with a large 
measure of success to combine the advantages of 
town and country life For, town life pure and 
simple without any touch of the country tends to 
sap physical, mental and moral vitality. That is 
why Professor Marshall said that all men of pro- 
minence in London in any walk of life could be 
proved to be the descendants of country people 
who migrated to London not more than three 
generations back. After the drastic improvement 
of London now going on in the shape of garden 
cities, extensive parks etc , it is doubtful whether 
the same devastating effects of town life will con- 
tinue There are many beautiful parks in London 
18 
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now where the people can have as much fresh air as 
they like. Hyde Park, Finnsbury Park and Hamp- 
stead Heath are only a few examples. These are 
aptly called the “ lungs of the city,” If they were 
to be abolished, London will become uninhabitable. 
In former days there used to be a distinct cleavage 
between East End and West End, the former being 
the proletarian quarters and the latter the aristo- 
cratic. This distinction has become somewhat 
blurred owing to the rise of North London and 
South London where the intermediate classes 
reside and by these classes also invading the west 
end. Still there is an appreciable difference even 
now between the fashionable West End quarters 
like South Kensington, Piccadilly Circus and 
Russell Square and the far poorer and dirtier East 
End quarters like Chatham, Poplar and China- 
town. Naturally, there is more crime in East End 
than in West End, but I am not satisfied that the 
East End man is a more criminal type than the 
West End one. Many refined crimes take place 
in West End which do not attract anything like 
the attention drawn to the coarse and brutal crimes 
of East End. 1 had a special desire to see East 
End at close quarters, for our industrial towns like 
Bombay and Calcutta tend to develop far more 
East Ends than West Ends and a study of the 
measures adopted to ameliorate the condition of 
East End would be of great use in solving similar 
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problems in India Besides, I bad a great curio- 
sity to see the slums of Hast End so graphically 
and luridly described m many of the books I had 
read Hence I devoted nearly three complete days 
to a close scrutiny of East End I travelled by 
buses and also walked along many streets The 
people were certainly poorer and less refined than 
m West End, and shops and cinemas were dis- 
tinctly fifth rate One thing which surprised and 
pleased me \vas that many of the worst houses had 
been pulled down and were being re-built m a 
better style I w is e\en more pleased to find a 
band of university students from Oxford doing dis 
interested work for the poor in the slums, it being 
vacation time, I was told that many such bands 
from different universities and many philanthropic 
associations were working in Ea^t End trying to 
render financial, medical, intellectual and religious 
aid This golden chain of sympathy betueen the 
intelligentsia and the proletariat is perhaps one of 
the greatest safeguards against Bolshevism and the 
persecution of the intelligentsia m England as in 
Russia Indian university students can profitably 
copy this praiseworthy activity of their v\estern 
brothers A third thing which struck me in East 
End was the growing awakening of the working 
classes to their political power In casual talk, 
many labourers, whose mental calibre will not be 
higher than that of the average Indian cooly? told 
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me how they were going to capture the municipal 
bodies and parliament and redress the wrongs of 
the poor Many complained to me that the great 
war had made their condition much worse though 
some of them still wore the overcoats given to 
them as soldiers I asked them whether Lloyd 
George had not said that it %\as a war to end ^var 
and that at the end of the war England would be a 
place fit for heroes to live in They laughed out- 
right “ Who but foreigners like you would have 
taken Lloyd George seriously when he uttered all 
this nonsense of bringing the Kaiser to trial, warr- 
ing to end war, and making England a place fit for 
heroes to live in ^ In fact, as all England kno^vs, 
he has made England with its horribly high prices, 
watered beer and monstrous taxes and rates a place 
fit for only heroes to live m As for war to end 
war, the phrase has been invented only recently 
and will doubtless continue to be used for centuries 
to gull honest workmen and wull have no more 
meaning than the many ‘ perpetual peaces ’ strewn 
all over the pages of history” said a politico among 
them I was impressed by the shrewdness of the 
remarks and thought that if this man was a fair 
sample of a budding labour politician the party 
need not fear comparison with its rivals On the 
whole, my visits to East End convinced me that 
the difference between East End and West End 
had been grossly exaggerated much to the disad- 
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\'antage of the former Thls^\as, of course, due 
to the fact that most of the writers were West End 
men or at least members of the middle classes who 
pretended to have more in common with the 
aristocrats than ^\lth the proletariat. With the 
emergence of first-rate Socialist authors like H. G 
Wells, Bertrand Russell, and Bernard Shaw, 
things will change for the better 

London counts among its immense population 
almost all the races of the world and people from 
nearly c^ cry country under the sun. Thus, this 
mammoth town is a microcosm of the world 
Nobody need feel himself a stranger in London 
He can soon find some of his fellow countrymen. 
It may perhaps be not a matter for surprise that 
the inhabitants of cveo country in Europe, inclu- 
ding Lapland, Finland, and Iceland, are to be 
found in this great emporium Nor may it cause 
much surprise that Indians and other nations 
inhabiting the British Empire arc to be found in 
plenty there. But it most surprise an> body to sec 
Liberians, Chinamen, Siamese, Annamese, I’cr- 
sians, Afghans, Nepalese, Turks, Arabs, Eg>ptians, 
Nubians, Abyssinians and others in London. Not 
the least of London s attractions is the variety of 
races to be found there. In fact, it is an anthro- 
pological museum if only one keeps his ejes open. 
This fact makes the Londoner more tolerant 
about colour than the mofussil Englishmen though 
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even the latter is normally devoid of race and 

colour prejudice u .,!• T nndon is its 

Another striking thing about Londo 
enormous and varied manufaetures 
looking noisy factories whose smoke is one o 
pt nni^^l nuLnees of London are also the ma^n 
stay of a large part of its population Many, 
whde mentioning the smoke emitted 
factories, omit to mention the food gi^en y 
Almost every kind of manufacture is carried o 
tindon from hand-laeing to ^team-engine and ai 
_,king, and factories vary in size from those 
employing thousands of hands to those w ere 

workers are only two or three „„„factures 

Even more remarkable than its m 

.s Its trade The volume of London s tr^e 

immense Ancient Tyre, Carthage “^y-acus ^ 
can no more bear comparison with it than 
with an elephant Despite the great 'var »d tte 
depression it brought about in trade and d^p.te 
constant strikes of miners, the vast volume of tmde 
,s something appalling Ships arm e in the ThamM 
every day from the ends of the world, and Alps 
depart from the Thames every day to the ends o 
the world The East India Docks are a sight to 
see London is indeed peculiarly fortunate in 
having the Thames The dirty rvater of this river 
IS totally different from the pure waters of the 
Ganges, but from the point of view of giving food 
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to the people of their basins and estuaries both 
the rivers are equally sacred The gift of the 
Ganges is more direct, the food given by it is from 
Its own body, and so it is appropriately called 
Gangamata Mother Ganges ” , the 1 hames, on 
the contrary, is a sterner taskmaster and gives a 
more indirect gift requiring arduous exertion, great 
risk and untold labour Hence it has been appro- 
priately called “ Father Thames ” The same 
difference may be seen in the Englishman’s preferr- 
ing to call his hard-yielding close-fisted country 
“Fatherland” and the Indian’s preferring to call 
his indulgent all-givmg country “Motherland ” 
One thing peculiarly struck me about English 
rivers. They were always having plenty of water 
There are two reasons for this The first is that 
rarely is river water used for irrigation in England 
where the problem is drainage, or how to get rid 
of the surplus water, and not irrigation So, river 
water, like donkey’s milk, IS not much in request, 
and hence rivers have plenty of water. iThe second 
reason is that there is Jess loss by evaporation In 
India, on the contrary, river water is much m re- 
quest for irrigation, and even the mighty Ganges 
cannot give as much water at times as its farmer 
devotees want And of course, the loss by evapora- 
tion IS far greater But the English rivers are 
excellent for navigation whereas our rivers, with a 
few exceptions, are practically useless for naviga- 
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even the latter is normally devoid of race and 
colour prejudice 

Another striking thing about London is its 
enormous and varied manufactures. The dirty- 
Jooking noisy factories whose smoke is one of the 
perennial nuisances of London are also the main- 
stay of a large part of its population Many, 
while mentioning the smoke emitted by the 
factories, omit to mention the food given by them. 
Almost every kind of manufacture is earned on in 
London from hand-Iacing to steam-engine and air- 
ship making, and factories vary in size from those 
employing thousands of hands to those where the 
workers arc only two or three 
Even more remarinbic than Us manufactures 
IS its trade The volume of London’s tndc is 
immense Ancient Tyre, Carthage and Syracuse 
can no more bear comparison with it than an ant 
with an elephant Despite the great war and the 
depression it brought about in tndc and despite 
constant strikes of miners, the vast volume of trade 
IS something appalling Ships arnv c m the Thames 
every day from the ends of the world, and ships 
depart from the Thames every day to the ends of 
the world The East India Docks area sight to 
see London is indeed peculiarly fortunate in 
having the Thames The dirty water of this river 
IS totally different from the pure waters of the 
Ganges, but from the point of view of giving food 
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to the people of their basins and estuaries both 
the rivers are equally sacred. The gift of the 
Ganges is more direct, the food given by it is from 
its own body, and so it is appropriately called 
Gangamata iUfo///4T Ganges ” ; the Thames, on 
the contrary, is a sterner taskmaster and gives a 
more indirect gift requiring arduous exertion, great 
risk and untold labour. Hence it has been appro- 
priately called Father Thames-” The same 
difference may be seen in the Englishman’s preferr- 
ing to call his hard-yielding close-fisted country 
“Fatherland” and the Indian’s preferring to call 
his indulgent all-giving country “Motherland.” 
One thing peculiarly struck me about English 
rivers. They were always having plenty of water. 
There are two reasons for this. The first is that 
rarely is river water used for irrigation in England 
where the problem is drainage, or how to get rid 
of the surplus water, and not irrigation. So, river 
water, like donkey’s milk, IS not much in request, 
and hence rivers have plenty of water. The second 
reason is that there is less loss by evaporation. In 
India, on the contrary, river \vater is much in re- 
quest for irrigation, and even the mighty Ganges 
cannot give as much ^vater at times as its farmer 
devotees, want., ^'Jid.of.cfwirse-.thft.ln.'^lri^ eyaqnrar 
tion is far greater. But the English rivers are 
excellent for navigation whereas our rivers, with a 
few exceptions, are practically useless for naviga- 
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tion owing to sandbars, whirlpoolsj ^vaterfalis, eddi^, 
fierce currents, torrential flow and shallowness. 
Anybody who sees the volume of sea-borne trade 
at London can readily understand England’s naval 
supremacy and her desire to retain it at all costs 
England is primarily a trading and manufacturing 
country and hardly grows one-fourth the quantity 
of gram and other food’stufis needed for her If 
she loses her naval supremacy or if some enemy 
power were to invent super-aircraft able |to sink 
ships by bombing, ‘;he will be star\’ed out in three 
months. Even the devastation by German sub- 
marines in the late war wrought a lot of havoc and 
raised the prices of toodstuffs enormously, making 
even rationing necessary m articles like meat, 
sugar and butter As an Englishman told me 
feelingly “ Vou may as well ask England to give up 
her naval supremacy as ask India to give up the 
Himalayas and choose the river Ganges as its 
frontier” And he spoke the truth, at any rate as 
far as the consequences went But nobody sliould 
think that London’s internal trade is negligible A 
market catering to the varying needs of 7i millions 
can never be dull Mammoth establishments like 
Harrod’s and Seifndge’s stock cv'cry conceivable 
article and sell things at the cheapest prices con- 
sistent with quality A friend of mine told me 
that m 1921 he saw a Gandhi cap exposed for sale 
at Harrod’s. This gives us an indication of the 
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push and all-embracing activity of the leading 
London Merchants Big firms send cars free for 
intending customers, with no obligation to buy 
anything The clever traders know that once the 
customers walk into their parlours they can 
somehow make them buy something by an attrac- 
tive display of their things Few human beings 
are so mean as to go in a car free with no intention 
of buying anything I have remarked above that 
the fixed prices of London firms are subject to the 
law of relativity and have merely a fluid fixity 
This however does not apply to big and world- 
renowned concerns like Harrod’s and Selfndge’s 
whose prices have a fixed fixity irrespective of the 
customer’s colour, race or country These bigfirms 
have also several enterprising ways of drawing 
attraction and pushing the sales One is, as I have 
already said, the supplying of free cars to would-be 
customers Another is by glaring and alluring 
advertisements not only of articles but also of record 
bargain sales Long queues of ladies wait for the 
opening of the doors on these days in the case of 
big and reputable firms m order to have the first 
choice Every alternate day there is a bargain 
sale, and some firms have a bargain sale on always 
Prices are slightly lowered m view of the tremen- 
dous increase in sales No humbug is played as is 
only too often the case in India where old and 
worthless things are frequently palmed off on the 
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public on such occasions A third is by showing- 
all the latest news by means of electric lighting 
arrangements on their top fldors facing the streets 
Of course, their best way of securing business is by 
winning the confidence of the public by the quality 
of their goods and their reasonable and fixed prices 
which are the same for a child of five as well as for 
a man of fifty In this connection I must say that 
perhaps advertising costs as much as the article 
Itself in advanced western countries This, hoiv- 
ever, is not to be considered as wholly a waste but 
rather as a painful necessity Without crying up 
the virtues of articles, men are not JiJireJy to buy 
them Competition and free trade require adver- 
tisements Many a useful trade in India dies out 
because of lack of sufficient advertisement No 
doubt, many deleterious things, harmful to the 
body, mind and soul, are sold everj day by adver- 
tisements in England as m India A man's tongue 
IS in the last resort the greatest and cheapest 
advertiser, and there never was a day when traders 
and hawkers did not cry up their goods Of course, 

It IS to be regretted that so much money should be 
wasted on a thing which has so little productive 
value, hut the same applies to the administration of 
justice and the immense army of judges, magis- 
trates and lawyers If men would but settle their 
disputes amicably or buy goods even though not so 
heavily advertised, a lot of the waste could be 
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avoided. But human nature being what it is, we 
cannot hope for either of those things and so ought 
to put up with their consequential evil. My only 
keen regret is that some of the most beautiful 
country places in England, especially if they hap- 
pen to be near the rail road, are spoilt by ugly 
posters and placards blatantly advertising some 
ridiculous wares, pills and tonics, tine direct con- 
sequence of London's enormous population, trade 
and manufactures is the heavy traffic. Trains, 
tubes, trams, buses, and taxis are seen in innume- 
rable numbers and are almost always crowded. 
Some of the leading thoroughfares like Charing 
Cross, Victoria and Leicester Square are always 
dangerous to cross for inexperienced pedestrians. 
One of the most important duties of the London 
police is to regulate the traffic. Those tall soldierly 
constables do this work admirably. A single rais- 
ing of the hand, and traffic is held up in one direc- 
tion; a single wave of the hand, and the traffic held 
up in another direction flows. Implicit obedience 
is rendered to these mute signs, and the magistrates 
of England are not likely to let off lightly a man 
whydisobeys For, if disobedience is not cured 
then and there and is allowed to spread, the result 
ant loss of lives by careless driving etc. will be 
appalling. In the middle of these heavy duties 
these constables find time to to give directions to 
people to go>to the places they want, .and to warn 
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careless passengers One day, as I -was parsing 
along Leicester Square I found a feJlow-Indian, 
who was evidently afraid of the traffic, and was 
looking round m all directions and proceeding 
timorously, about to be run over by a taxi which 
was closely followed by some fifty other motor 
vehicles of various kinds. The constable regulating 
the traffic suddenly held up his hand, and the lead- 
ing taxi stopped withm six inches of the panic- 
stricken Indian who stood rooted to the spot m 
utter bewilderment The constable swooped down 
on him, pulled him safely to the place where he 
was standing and said to him “ My boy, if you 
turn round like this instead of keeping your eyes 
front and your nerves cool you will never go back 
to your native country ” After the vehicles had 
passed, he took the Indian to the other side of the 
road and advised him to cross the roads thereafter 
only with eyes front and nerves cool The greatest 
crowding m the trams ana buses is in the mornings 
and evenings when the army of clerks, typists, 
accountants, business men etc go and return from 
the City Though the services during those hours 
are more numerous, still the crowding tn the trains 
and buses is great on most daj^ As the distance 
to be covered is only very short, people don’t com- 
plain so very much and are content to stand m 
crowds m the corridors, considering themselves 
fortunate if they get a strap to catch hold of 
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Many donH get even this and are thrown on their 
neighbours whenever there is a jolting. As there 
will be no space for falling owing to the crowd, 
nobody falls down. When I was in Cromwell Road 
I remember that the trains, and especially the 
underground, were horribly overcrowded in the 
mornings and evenings owing partly to the dis- 
location brought about by the war in the shape of 
a depletion of the rolling stock. In those days 
many were the sufferings of the passengers and 
especially of the hordes of office girls. Chivalry 
had declined after the sufferagette movement and 
the great war, and many men were not willing to 
offer their seats or straps to ladies. Those who were 
willing had little to offer. Those who were willing 
and had something to offer found such a crowd be- 
tween the intended offerees and themselves that they 
despaired of ever effecting a passage for them The 
appeals of the “ underground ” asking people to 
travel at midday, whenever possible, and thus 
relieve the congestion in the mornings and evenings 
had little effect except on shoppers. Discontent 
waxed high A cry for more trains and more accom- 
modation was raised An indignant M P. asked a 
question in parliament on this burning topic. The 
reply, while admitting the evil, also attributed part 
of it to the reluctance of the people to walk even 
short distances and to their getting into the trains 
and adding to the congestion. “The fact is that 
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Londoners ha\e lost the art of " \yas the 

witty reply They ha\e also lost the art of sitting," 
was the wittier retort Soon, more trains began to 
run, and the congestion was somewhat reheyed 
though there yyill always be some crowding in the 
mornings and evenings due to the mo\ements of the 
army of clerks and other business men to and from 
the City 

Oyying to the great popuhlion, trade and traflic, 
a most efficient body of police is required in Lon- 
don, and so we come to mother remarkable feature 
of this great City, its wonderful and world-famous 
police force The fame of the London police is 
very great and thorough!) deserved A betterchss 
of men has never adorned the police force in any 
country under the sun at any time To a certain 
extent, the London constable is the creation of 
London traffic and London thieyes Some of the 
most intelligent thieves and scoundrels of the world 
live in London yyhich b> its size, population andf 
trade offers them wonderful opportunities for 
amassing yvealth and avoiding detection To deal 
yvith these thieves, men of courage, strength integ- 
rity and reasonable intelligence arc required, meir 
yvhoarenot coyvards or yveakhngs or idiots, mem 
ivho cannot be bribed and cannot be daunted For 
traffic also, men of imposing physical appearance 
and responsibility are required A dwarf at the 
cross yvaj's^ will look as ridfcaious as a cat in n /do 
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Owing to both these causes, tall muscular people of 
commanding appearance, unquestioned integrity, 
unfailing good humour, dauntless courage and rea- 
sonable intelligence had to be and have ibeen 
appointed. Character certificates are| insisted on, a 
very good pay is given, and a first class police force 
has been created, the pride of England, the envy 
of other countries and a model for other police 
forces. Corruption is very rare among these 
policemen. Some Englishmen, however, told me 
that the quality of the force had deteriorated after 
the great war. Before 1914, it seems that the 
London police were taking neither tips nor bribes 
but that after the War many had begun to take tips 
though not bribes The distinction is troughly 
this. A tip IS a gift for extra service done which 
the doer was not bound to do, for example, a con- 
stable bringing a taxi for a person : whereas a bribe 
is a payment for making the constable do or .abstain 
from any act contrary to his duty. I have perso- 
nally seen some London constables accept tips ifor 
rendering such extra services as bringing taxis. 
This, no doubt* is a falhng-off from the high pre-war 
standards A strike spirit also is said by some lo 
have caught the constables and adversely affected 
"ineir c’naracter and cThciency. 1 do titft. "agtee. 
Simply because the London police, seeing their 
wages standing still while those of others rose, 
struck work, they arc not to be condemned. The 
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dignified nature of their strike during which they 
never allowed the regulation of traffic and detection 
of crimes to be neglected was itself a proof of their 
worth and sense of duty A powerful auxiliary of 
the police in London is the Scotland Yard whose 
contingent of expert detectives solves a largernum- 
ber of intricate criminal puzzles than any other 
body of men in the world Owing to the excellence 
of the London police and the staff of the Scotland 
Yard, murders and crimes are far rarer in London 
than in cities like New York and Chicago 

This city IS also a great intellectual centre despite 
all Its commercialism A casual visit to the Lon- 
don University the South Kensington Museum, the 
British Museum, the School of Oriental Studies, the 
School of Tropical Medicines and the School of 
Economics will easily convince anybody about 
this 

Perhaps the greatest charm of London »s the 
infinite variety of entertainments it pro\ides The 
number of first class theatres, cinemas, hotels, music 
balls, and shows is \cr> great There is a wide 
range of choice Some of the best theatres arc 
simply models of their kind with such up-to-date 
equipments as would make an Indian open his 
mouth wide with astonishment Actinghasrcachcd 
a high level, and famous actors and actresses attract 

huge crowds India,, which was the first country to 
have women playing (he women’s parts.'naha’jong 
period of retrogression and has not evert rteW 
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regained her lost ground whereas England which 
had no actresses till two hundred and fifty years 
back has some celebrated actresses who give end- 
less pleasure to thousands by their masterly 
acting Such is the admiration of the English 
public for actors and actresses that cinema stars 
like Charlie Chaplin and Mary Pickford are almost 
worshipped One healthy thing in London is that 
many of the plays at theatres are by living authors 
like Bernard Shaw, Drmkwater, Galsworthy, 
Barrie and others, thus encouraging living talent 
while at the same time old classical plays too are 
not altogether neglected In India, on the other 
hand, almost all the plays are old, old ones Some- 
times some plays run for several months and 
attract enormous crowds for reasons which are not 
altogether clear One such play was the Chu- 
Chin-Chow which ran for several months and had 
many exciting “ last nights” Most of the music 
halls of London will not bear comparison with 
similar institutions m Dresden or even in Berlin 
or Leipzig "Englishmen believe m enjoying the 
good things of the world, and the places of enter- 
tainment are never deserted Fortunately* national 
and racial prejudices are not allowed to warp the 
aesthetic taste, and so Madame Pavlova’a dances 
and Kressler’^s violin performances gathered record 
crowds though the performers were a Russian and 
an Austrian This fact struck me with especial 

20 
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force in the case of Krcssler, for he was an Austrnn 
who had fought against the Allies m the late \nr 
and had sustained on his hce wounds whose scars 
still remained fresh, and a section of the pre«:s had 
tried its best to make people boycott his perfor- 
mances by playing on their false patriotism By 
the refusal of Englishmen to listen to this ridicu- 
lous advice I knew that the aesthetic heart of 
England wassound, “Wegoto hear bis music, not 
his politics ’ was the crushing retort the officiuus 
journals received 

Not the least noteworthy thing about London is 
Its host of newspapers, authors, booksellers and 
publishers One of the most important centres 
for the creation of world opinion is London Much 
of this opinion is generated or broadcasted by the 
powerful newspapers like The Times, the Daily 
Telegraph, the Morning Post, the Daily Muh 
the Daily Chronicle and the Daily Henld. In a 
democratic country, newspapers arc a necessity, 
they are also a terrible scourge unlc« carefully 
watched and controlled by the public for whose 
needs they cater If the newspipers get into the 
control of selfish trusts, cartels or capitalists and 
the public sleep over important questions, the so 
called representatives of opinion will mislead the 
people and drag the country into all kinds of use 
less and costly wars, shameful peaces and pernicious 
legislation Tortunatcly for England, her parties, 
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clubs and associations keep the neivspapers under 
proper control 

One of my pleasantest memories about London 
IS regarding the numerous lectures on \arious 
subjects by such eminent people like H G. Wells 
Bernard Shaw, and Bertrand Russell. The number 
of authors to be found m London is great as is only 
to be expected m the capital of a country havin- 
one o the finest literatures and one of the mos°t 
^k loving peoples of the world Books are 

^ught in England on a scale which can never be 
dreamt of in India where only very few buy books 
though many may read each copy Booksellers 
are numerous in London and fully meet the d^ 
mands of the authors and readers Journalists and 
pamphleteers are of course, innumerable, and 
find round about Fleet Street congenial lodvin..s 
and occupations ® 

Though I spent nearly fifty-six days si rhi 
seeing in London, I could not exnaust all that was 
worth seeing there The first thing that I 7 
ivas Madame Tassaud’s wonderful ° collection 
rvax images looking so vivid and life like M ° 
Beck took a party of us Indians there As soon 
we entered the establishment, she, in order to 1)1^ 
a practical joke on me, asked me to go and hi ^ 
admission tickets from a girl at the counter i 
went there unsuspectingly and mad- the request 
The girl having failed to respond and havin-- 
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continued to merely stare at me as before, I repea- 
ted the request. Miss Beck laughed and said 
“Well, Mr. Ayyar, give it up She is only a doll 
and can’t reply.” All laughed loudly at this and 
chaffed me about my folly. Then we went up and 
saw the various images of historical and fictitious 
persons, being struck by the apparent life in 
these lifeless things Mr S , who had laughed 
loudest at my discomfiture at the gate, pointed out 
the figure of a policeman leaning against the nail 
and said “I say, how Iife-like it looks”, when 
suddenly, to the unutterable merriment of all and 
the infinite confusion of hfr S , the constable smiled 
and began to walk. My mistake .as well as Mr. S’s 
proved by converse processes the excellence of the 
figures at Madame Tassaud’s This enterprising 
lady was a French woman who took refuge in 
England during the days of the French Revolution. 
Hence the wide range of the collections, the predo- 
minance of historical personages and the daintiness 
and grace of the figures The best compliment to 
Madame Tassaud is that her countrymen have 
thought fit to imitate her, and that the imitation, 
the muses Grevm in Paris has fallen short of the 
original It is a pity that we in India have no 
such institution. A greater aid to education and 
a more genuine and innocent source of pleasure can 
hardly be imagined 

The houses of Parffarnenl /eft on me an mdclihfc 
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impression Thoughts of England’s constitutional 
struggles m the 17th century rushed into my mind 
at the sight of the House of Commons and the 
Thames close by Memories of Elliott, Pjm and 
Hampden, the escape of the five members, the 
beheading of the ilPfatcd Charles, the Civil 
Wars.^the iron rule of Cromuelh the Restoratiorit 
the Great Fire and the new Houses of Parliament* 
possessed me I gazed at the dirty Thames flowing 
sluggishly past and the distinctiie pile of buildings 
on Its shore like one fascinated Here in these 
buildings were fought out countless wars against 
tyranny and despotism, here were innumerable 
wars and peaces agreed to, here were dynasties 
made and unmade, here iras passed that monu- 
mental act of philanthropy, the emancipation 
ofthesla^es, and here must be fought out the 
right of my dear motherland to self-government of 
which the first saplings had been planted only a 
few months ago I also thought of the growing Uck 
of confidence m parliament on the part of a section 
of the labouring classes as well as among some 
prominent intellectuals and w’ondered whether this 
mighty institution also had reached its zenith and 
had only the days of its decline to look forward to, 
and the thought made me sad I repeated to myself 
Dryden’s famous line “ All human things are 
subject to decay ” 

The British Museum took me full three days for 
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even casually goin- round. What a u'onderful 
collection of things is stored there J The j^s:yrian, 
Babylonian, Egyptian and Greek sections were 
specially interesting and I feasted my eyes on all 
these masterpieces. I w-as also attracted strongly 
by the sculptures of M. Rodin which had a 
profundity which is very rare in European sculp- 
ture but fairly common in Indian statues. After 
my visit to the British Museum I went and visited 
the National Gallery. Here J saw hundreds of 
excellent paintings though I must confess that the 
Louvre in Paris and the National Gallery in 
Dresden are far more attractive. The reason is 
simple. The English kings had not the taste of 
the Electorsand Kings of Saxony. Nor had England 
kings who plundered the art treasures of other 
countries as Napoleon did for the sake of France, 
The South Kensington Museum also is quite worth 
a visit, and I spent many odd hours there, it being 
just opposite 21 Cromw'elJ Road. The tower of 
London is a quaint old building which would well 
repay a visit. The places where the two princes 
are supposed to have been murdered at the orders 
of Richard III are still shown to visitors. So also, 
the Crown Jewels are exposed to public view. St. 
Paul’s cathedral is a fine structure of the Restora- 
tion period and a thing which no visitor to London 
can fail to see and be impressed with. The whis- 
f«;ring gallery there is famous. Some of the best 
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sermons of England are delivered at St Paul’s, 
and I had the fortune of being present at a sermon 
of Dean Inge whose outspokenness, evident 
sincerity, and hatred of cant were most refreshing 
The Westminister Abbej is another famous place 
which no visitor to London ^Yl!l care to miss I 
saw the Abbey thoroughly but w is struck more 
with the omissions in the list of eminent English- 
men who sleep there their \2isi sleep than with' the 
actual persons w ho ha\ e been given that honour. 
Many buried there distinctly deser\ed the honour 
less than many who were denied it With all that, 
the Abbey is the repository of the remains of some 
of the greatest of England’s children and is for 
that reason alone sacred The Albert Memorial 
is an impressive but unlovable monument, very 
like Prince Albert whom England respected but 
never loved 

I spent a very pleasant evening at the Zoo 
I was highly amused at seeing a lot of English 
people admiring a third rate elephant I dare- 
say It was nothing wonderful I might have 
admired a third-rate whale equally Only, since 
I had seen many first-rate elephants, this poor 
specimen m the Zoo struck meas unworthy of even 
half the admiration it evoked I had been directed 
to the Zoo by a friendly policeman who showed 
me round the whole place for nearly three hours. 
When I wns about to return, I ofTeied him a tip of 
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two shiJJinf's for h)s trouble He refused it, sa^ino' 
‘ No, sir, thank you I saw the Zoo too So, 
where’s the trouble ?’* 

While going about London sight-seeing, I had 
occasion to observe casually some things which 
threw a flood of light on certain aspects of English 
life Beggarv m the streets is proh'bited in 
London, and the police arrest beggars But the 
begging instinct is too strong* in some men to 
be eradicated altogether Hence I found two or 
three ingenious devices b> which the spirit of 
begging was preserved while discarding the letter 
Thus several men. mostly ex service men, were 
grinding Land organs at people’s doors producing 
an intolerable noi»e miscalled music Gencrallj, 
thehou e-owners preferred to pay something than 
allow the dreadful noise to afflict their ears. 
Another method is by drawing some ridiculous 
figures or pictures on the pavement and taking 
whatever charitable passers by give I told one 
such man after giving bimathree-pennybit'‘\Vhy, 
this IS sheer beggary ” ‘‘No, sir,” replied he “It 
IS an appeal to your artistic charity and gentiro*?ity, 
and that is no offence ” A third device is by pre- 
tending to sell boxes of matches To one who 
pestered me to buy a box of matches urging that I 
vvould require it for lighting cigars and cigarettes I 
replied that I didn’t smoke and so didn’t want his 
matches “ It won’t hart vou, sir, to a penny 
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to a poor man, 'leemg that you save a lot by not 
smoking” was the resourceful reply Needless to 
say, I paid a penny and went my way Other 
disguised beggars sell picture cards, scissors etc 
in a similar fashion 

Within a month of my going to Cromwell Road 
I discovered an Indian restaurant near Leicester 
Square where good Indian curries, pickles and 
sweetmeats were a\ailable I used to go there 
often and have my lunch A fnend actompinied 
me one day He was from Sindh and had a vivid 
sense of the value ot monc> When I left a six- 
penny bit for the waitre^^s, he told me that I was 
extravagant and that one penny was enough and 
more I asked him to do as he liked so far as he 
^vas concerned So he placed a pennv on the table 
The girl took my six penny bit and thanked me 
but pretended as if she had not seen the penny left 
by my fnend and was about to go away when he 
foolishly called her and said “Miss, here is some- 
thing for >ou” pointing to the penny ‘Woj may 
keep it, sir I shall not miss it” was the crush- 
ing reply On another occasion, I went to a 
theatre to witness a first night performance There 
was a long queue waiting outside I went and took 
my place at the end ot the queue Presently, 
another Indian came along and despite my advice 
went and stood in front of many who h id come be- 
fore him On some people giving the information 
21 
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after some time to a 

quietly brought him and put him 

Z aueue ten places lower down than the place 

he would have days’ sJym 

course at the outset After so ),£ and was 

London I lost about fifteen pounds r g ,a]„ng 
told by a doctor that I stood rn dang« of c^chj 

consumption unless I took to eggs y 

vegetables and you get no dha or gh 

not get enough butter here so long as th^ 

rationing system continues unde ^ 

entitled only to one ounce o bu ter P 

quantity entirely msufricient OS ppy 

rlryfattoyour body m a cold " „ ,ndi- 

You need not take moat or i ),aa]th," said 
spensable if >ou are to j ritual stra- 

rL doctor. So, I had a “j^^^my guns 

ggle I was at first inclined to sb 
and refuse to cat eggs, ^ [,nr miserable 

thoughts of hLvy und'uuhargud 

pUghtshouldldieandofmj 

debt to the TatM fade rn ,, 

take to eggs ’^'’““'‘execution The inborn 
was dilficult to put It into , went to 

abhorrence to eggs had to 

Eustace Miles’ vegetar j ^ ,n addition 

Cross and ordered for a uef uM>led egg^ 

Tnt'if xt t'ucss w« pu«led at my leaving it 
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uneaten. To her query I told her my difficulty 
by rvay of reply. She then said “Why not drown 
It in salt or pepper and eat it? Then you won’t 
feel the taste.” I followed her advice and drowned 
‘be egg in pepper and swallowed it at .-i gulp. 
Gradually I got used to scrambled eggs drowned in 
pepper. It was a long time before I could eat 
boiled eggs, but finally I found myself able to do 
that also. When the rationing was abolished, my 
egg-eating diminished till it rvas reduced almost 
to nothing. 

Almost all London shops are closed on Sundays. 
One Sunday, I ranted to buy some paper 
urgently and was directed to a Jewess’s shop 
by a friend. I found it open and bought the 
paper. Then I asked her why her shop wa's open 
on a Sunday. “Lecause I am not one of them- 
Christians. What do yon and I care for Sundays?” 
she asked. “I care because it is the day of the 
sun” said I. ‘‘Ah, yes, that ray, but that is not 
the Christian ray ” said she Another day, the 
same friend mischievously persuaded me to go and 
ask the Jewess for a srastik-a. I didn’t know the 
underlying intention of my friend and so innocently 
did as he asked. The Jewess was furious. “Them 
Christians must have set you on. You heathens 
don’t dislike us Jens” s.aidshc.“Why do you dislike 
a swastika!?” I asked. ‘Because it means pogroms. 
Ah, you don’t know how the Jens ard treated in 
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Russia nnd Poland” <aid she, and hcrhcc depicted 
the concentrated horror of centuries of persecution 
I repented of mj thoujjhtlcss action and returned 
after expressin/f to her m> utter abhorrence of ali 
persecution 

London abounds in ]»m\cs of \nrious ).jndc just 
as It abounds in good men Neu -comers arc tnpixd 
m n thousand najs bj c\cn apparenth rcsiicctable 
people and fltcccd of tluir money by cunning de- 
Mces A friend of mine, i gentleman from the 
United I'*ro\inccsand government ofTicor on Ict'c, 
wajs the victim of a typical fraud like tins Ucuas 
netrlj forfj'-//i c yc irs oM and w antcri .a intr^at and 
shave badly He got into the shop of a hair-dresser 
with high-sounding pretensions and had tho»edone 
Then he was persuaded h> the clever hair-drcsscr to 
consent to a shimpoo, which l>> llic way, is only a 
mimicry of our beautiful oil-bitlis The hair- 
dresser while looking at the customer’s Inn, which 
w IS wholly gro>, put on a grave fate and said '*Sir, 

.1 dreadful di<c,iso Ins begun to inv idc the root^ 
of your b ur No wonder it Ins made you look ten 
years older than you irc ” Tho U P gciitJcmni 
looked anvious.ind troubled “Wlnl isto be done’ 
nsked he ”Wc have got yust the medicmc.for it, 

,:jr Our cxjicrt chcmi«-ls invented this It took 
25 years to invent that Will you permit us to 
put It on your heat! after getting your hair iingofl, 

^jr ? It wiH be a pity »( your Iicaulifu! head of hair 
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were to fall do\\n and Iea\e your pate bald like an 
egg-shell” NV'as the reply The deluded son of India 
agreed So his hair duly singed, that is to say 
burnt at the tips, and then one barber held his head 
and another sprayed the boasted medicine, the dis- 
covery of 25 years The Indian had a pleasing sen- 
sation while all these things were m progress and 
genuinely regretted that they were all over so soon 
His pleasing look however gave way to grim despair 
and fierce hate when the smiling hair-dresser 
handed over a bill for £5-10*0, being £0-7-0 for 
shaving shampooing and singeing and £ 3-3-0 for 
the precious medicine and spraying He protested 
and met with only ridicule and indignant demand 
for payment “ If you could not afford the treat- 
ment, sir, you should have said so” was the prin- 
cipal hair-dresser's biting retort The poor Indian 
cursed himself, forked out the money, and walked 
out of the shop with hair turned doubly grey by 
the ordeal “ I won’t hereafter be carried away by 
high-sounding names and will enquire about the 
fees before I consent to any damned treatment 
by such fellows ” said he to me warmly He had 
seen London at its worst 



CHAPTER VIII 


OXFORD 


M y second journey to Oxford \\ns uneventful 
Starting from Paddington, I reached Oxford 
in seventy minutes by a non-stop tram and pro- 
ceeded straight to my pre-arranged lodgings m 15 
Chalfont Road in a taxi Within an hour after 
arrival I had settled myself comfortably and was 
taking lunch \ strange sensation possessed me 
I was feeling like a ship at anchor In London I 
had always felt like a bit of flotsam My landlady 
was quite a genial old woman and kept on talking 
about various things in Oxford all the while I 
was taking lunch Her principal topic was the 
Colleges. I was so interested by her discourse on 
these that I set out immediately after lunch to 
have a look at them 

The Colleges of Oxford number twenty-six, four 
of them being meant solely for ladies Those for 
men are — All Souls, Balliol, Brasenose, Christ 
Church, Corpus Chnsti, Exeter, Hertford, Jesus, 
Lincoln, Magdalen, Merton, New College, Oriel, 
Pembroke, Queen’s, St John’s, Trinity, University 
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Wadham, Worcester, Keble and St* Edmund’s 
Hall. The Colleges for women are : — Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Somerville, St. Hugh’s and St- Hilda’s. 
In addition to these Colleges there is the Society 
of Non-Co\legiate Students for men and the Society 
of Oxford Home-students for women. There is 
also the Manchester College for theological students 
of a broad-minded variety. All these colleges and 
institutions are situated within an area of one square 
mile and can be seen superficially in the course of 
a single day though for a proper visit each major 
institution will require a day by itself. 

The older colleges with their stately and antique 
buildings and richness of historical associations 
impressed me considerably. I was reminded of the 
ancient temples in South India but had regretfully 
to acknowledge in my mind that while these temples 
had a long history of mismanagement to their 
credit and had passed their halcyon days long ago 
their Oxford counter-parts had no such shameful 
record and were every day advancing in popularity 
and esteem. Age has not sapped their vitality or 
diminished their utjlity. Their buildings too are 
kept in proper repair unlike our famous temples. 
The colleges which impressed me most were Christ 
Church and Magdalen. The tower and chapel 
of Christ Church require particular mention. 
Magdalen has a better general appearance than 
'even Christ Church. Some of the old colleges 
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like Merton, Worcester and University are aJso well 
worth a visit. Balhol is perhaps next to Christ 
Church and Magdalen the best-known college in 
Oxford, but its architectural merit is but little 
compared with those. 

Besides the college buildings, the chief University 
buildings of interest are the Shcldonian I beatre 
where all the convocations are held, the BodJci m 
Library, the Indian Institute and the Clarendon 
Press. An Oxford convocation preserves many of 
the ancient formalities handed down through the 
centuries and to the outsider is as amusing as it 
is Impressive. The Bodleian Library is too cele- 
brated to require any comment'^. Suffice to say, 
that it is open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. to all per- 
sons possessing tickets, A\hich arc very easy to get 
. and cost nothing, and that almost all the research 
students of the University, and many ordinary 
students too, regularly go there to read. The most 
absolute silence prevails in the RadchfTe Camera, 
the reading room attached to the Bodleian, and 
electric light, blotting paper etc are supplied free. 
The library derives its name from Sir Thomas 
Bodlcy who refounded it in 1597. Radchfi’e 
Camera came into existence in 1C47. The Bod- 
leian Library has reached its present state as a 
result of magnificent gifts by priwiio individuals 
as well as by the stc-ady supjily of l>ooks got under 
the Copyrights Act which xtipulales that a free copy 
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of every book published m the British Isles should 
be given to it Among the gifts I was pleased to 
see a fine collection of Sanskrit manuscripts pre- 
sented by the King and the Prime Minister of 
Nepal It did me good to see those manuscripts 
transferred from obscure inaccessible Khatmandu 
to this famous library where scholars, including 
Indian scholars, would have free access to them 
and could acquaint the world with their contents 
before they were eaten up by worms We Indians 
are somewhat hyper-critical Some of my friends 
criticised the action of the King of Nepal as most 
unpatriotic I pointed out to them that no manu- 
script had been given to Oxford of which a more 
ancient and better copy did not exist at the Khat- 
mandu library and that those manuscripts pre- 
sented to the Bodleian were ensured as long a life 
as science, money and care can assure Together 
we looked at the wonderful manuscripts, and as we 
finished, had some affection for those nameless 
Kings who had lovingly collected them and handed 
them down to posterity The Royal Libraries at 
Khatmandu, Tanjore, Trivandrum, Mysore, Udai- 
pur, Srinagar and other places are among the 
glories of India and certainly have contributed not 
a little to the feelings of affection which the average 
Indian entertains for Royalty Our Kings were 
among the most cultured and accomplished in the 
world It will be difficult to find a parallel in other 
22 
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countries to Emperor Harsha who ^\rote the 
Ratnavaii,Naganandaand Priyadarsiha or to King 
Bhoja who wrote that amazing book, the Yukti 
kalpataru, to quote only two instances The latter- 
day Kings no doubt fell away greatly from the 
high standards of flarsha and Bhoja, but some- 
thing remained of the old ro>al patronage of 
learning as evidenced by the example of the rulers 
of Nepal, T injore, Travancore and Mjsore 

The Bodleian has now become overcrowded with 
books and has invaded the surrounding buildings 
Still, there is no room for the steady stream of 
new books, and the problem of soh ing this diificult) 

IS engaging the anxious attention of the universitj 
authorities, Some are for splitting uji the librar) 
into sections and housing them in different buildings, 
others are for dej>tro)ing the unimportant books 
and releasing the large space occupied by them , 
but most arc for getting a new building, hrge 
enough for present and prospectne needs, con- 
structed The public spirit of Englishmen and 
their affection for Oxford are such that there will 
be no great difficulty m getting fund's for pursuing 
the third course Jn India funds are readily enough 
gnen for starting a new institution, but soon the 
enthusiasm fizzles out and the problem of mainten- 
ance IS so difficult that many foundations go to 
rum while others are started The innumerable 
ruined lemjilcs, schools, tanks, wells and rest- 
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houses in our countryside and the appreciable 
number of new structures of the same kind prove 
my point If people had had cared less for their per- 
sonal glory and more for the good of the country 
they would have spent their money more m renova- 
tions and restorations than in new constructions 
and the country would have benefittedmore by their 
charity In this respect we may well take 'a 
lesson from England 

The Indian Institute is a solid building at the 
end of Broad Street and is the place where lectures 
on Indian History and Indian Vernaculars are 
delivered. It has a good library, but a declaration 
has to be signed for taking out books Hence few 
Indians ever take advantage of the facilities offered 
by the Institute The Adviser to Indian students 
has his office there Most Indians m Oxford fight 
shy of the Indian Institute and never enter its 
portals except when absolutely necessary They 
never used to feel the same freedom and dignity 
there as at the Bodleian or any other rendezvous 
'at Oxford Perhaps this was inevitable under the 
circumstances, but w?s all the same deplorable 

The Clarendon Press is the official press of the 
Universit> and was founded by Lord Clarendon 
partly out of the profits got by sales of copies of 
“ The History of The Great Rebellion ” The 
readers of the press are generally Masters of Arte- 
Hence the innumerable printers' devils found m 
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books printed in the mofussij Indian presses an 
unknown 

The colleges in Oxford are hostels with a staff 
of professors and lecturers attached All the 
lectures in e\ery college are open to all who are 
members of the University and care to attend 
Each undergraduate is given a list of the lectures 
every term and may choose which he will attend 
and which not He is expected to intimate to his 
tutor the lectures which he intends to attend so 
that the tutor may see whether the discretion his 
been rightly exercised Apirt from this there is no 
obligation on the pirt of any undergraduate to 
attend any lecture. There is no conscripted audi- 
ence kept ready for lecturers and professors as m 
India Hence the lecturers in Oxford hite to 
prepare well and deliver really good lecturers 
if they are to attract many students Brilliant 
lecturers gather large numbers while the bores 
generally have to lecture to empty hills If th« 
conscription system were abolished in our colleges, 
the quality' of our lectures is sure to improve 
Generally, each student is given one tutor to 
whom he goes once a week The usual thing is 
for the student to write an essay on a subject set 
by the tutor and to read it over with him. A very 
frank discu^^sion follows Then the subject for 
the next week is given The tutorial system w 
analogous to tho upamshadic system of Ancient 
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India when teacher and pupil sat together and 
discussed. Ordinarily the tutor is from the same 
institution as the student, but there is nothing to 
prevent a student from getting a tutor from a 
different institution through the head of his own* 
An undergraduate can also have a number of tutors 
at the same time if he is prepared to pay for them. 
A fixed fee is paid per term to the University for 
the privilege of attending lectures and to each 
tutor for the tuition he gives 

As Oxford IS a residential University, all the 
undergraduates have to keep residence within the 
limits of the university There are three terms 
every year, Michaelmas, Hilary and Trinity. 
The academical year commences from about the 
middle of October, and ends about the middle of 
June when most of the examinations take place. 
Each term consists of eight weeks out of which 
residence has to be kept for at least six weeks 
continuously if the term is to count towards one’s 
standing. Residence is to be either in the colleges 
or in any lodgings a^roved by the University. 
All students attached to the Non-Collegiate Dele- 
gacy and the Society of Oxford Home Students 
of necessity live in these licensed lodgings. Some 
of the older students attached to the colleges also 
do so as there is no space for all the students of a 
college in the college itself owing to the phenome- 
nal rise in the number of students after the war. 
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India when teacher and pupil sat together and 
discussed. Ordinarily the tutor is from the same 
institution as the student, but there is nothing to 
prevent a student from getting a tutor from a 

different institution through the head of his own. 
An undergraduate can also have a number of tutors 
at the same time if he is prepared to pay for them 
A fixed fee is paid per term to the University for 
the privilege of attending lectures and to each 
tutor for the tuition he gives. 

As Oxford is a residential University all the 
undergraduates have to keep residence within the 
limits of the university. There are three term 
every year, Michaelmas, Hilary and Trinit 
The academical year commences from about tif' 
middle of October, and ends about the middle 
June when most of the examinations take pi 
Each term consists of eight weeks out of 
residence has to be kept for at least six 'c 
continuously if the term is to.count tmvards 
. standing. Residence is to be either in the coh ^ 
or in any lodgings appfroved by the UniverS^^ 
All students attached to the Non-Collegiate D 
gacy and the Society of Oxford Home Stud 
of necessity live in these licensed lodgings. 
of the older students attached to the colleges 
do so as there is no space for all the students of ^ 
college in the college itself owing to the phenom ^ 
nal rise in the number of students after the ^v-a 
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For residence in colleges pretty heavy bills have to 
be paid every term These biUs vary from college to 
college and from undergraduate to undergraduate 
The costliest college are Magdalen and Christ 
Church, but even m these there live some 
frugal undergraduates whose evpenses are on!j 
half of the average In good private residences 
with airy rooms, bath ttc, the usual charges 
will be about three to three and a half guineas 
per week for two rooms, three meals and tea 
Of course, entertainments are extra, and a good 
bit will be spent on them, On the whole an 
undergraduate who wants to pull on comfor* 
tably ai Oxford during term time and at some 
seaside resort during the vacations will require at 
least four hundred pounds per year for ad his 
expenses Continental tours, wine, cigars and 
cigarettes will be extra Of these, continental 
tours are indispensable for an Indian student if 
he wants to broaden his mind But wine and 
smoke are quite unnecessary despite all the sophis- 
tical arguments adduced in their favour The 
Indian who avoids them in the West will not only 
have a robust health but will also have a sounder 
finance than his brother who has contracted these 
habits so deleterious to health A cold climate 
requires no more alcohol and smoke than a hot one 
The only advantage of a cold climate i*; tint the 
evil effects of these pernicious habits will ,bc less 
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marked than m a hot climate Nor are these 
habits a necessity for sociability except of the vul- 
gar kind No doubt, at present a person who 
abstains from wine and smoke will be regarded as 
something of a crank in English social circles of the 
ordinary variety, but so will a man who abstains 
from chewing betel be regarded m Indian circles of 
the same cultural level All this proves really nothing 
except that the ma)ont> of a nation loves even 
its vices and wants others to follow them Among 
Indians in England I noticed one thing peculiar 
Many of them who took to wine after landing m 
England became so addicted to it that they knew 
no moderation and would drink to excess till they 
fell down and rolled m a disgraceful state vomit- 
tmg foul liquid and fouler language The sight of 
some otherwise good fellows in this shameful 
condition impressed on my mind the necessity 
for prohibition in India if only we could make real 
prohibition without illicit manufacture a success 
in a country where a knife and a mud pot are all 
that are required by way of implements, and the 
cocoanut, palmyra and sago palms and cashew and 
mahua plants exist in millions The problem of 
how to make up the lost revenue, though great, is 
nothing compared with that of preventing illicit 
manulacture One day, certainly, we shall solve 
these problems, but before that is done the best 
brains in the country will have to furiously think 
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in company with the Abkan officers who know the 
practical side of the question In England, though 
not less than 95 per cent are persons who use alcohol, 
the genera! public are not so much molested by 
drinkers as in India. This is because a large 
percentage of the drinkers never lose control over 
themselves, and besides, there are the ever-vigilant 
police who prevent drunkards from assaulting 
or abusing wayfarers The magistrates also are 
pretty severe with those charged with drunken and 
disorderly behaviour Wine and cigars are vcr> 
costly m England and are the prime cause** of the 
chronic impecuniosity of the young middlc-chss 
Indians who fall victims to them 
Though Oxford IS known to the outside uorld 
only as the seat of a University it is also a con- 
siderable town with brisk trade The very name 
shows that there was an important ford across the 
Thames at this place At present more than half 
the trade is with professors and undergraduates 
In Oxford itself the University men are known 
as the “ Gown ” and the townsmen as the “Town** 

In many notices both the “ Town and Gown ** are 
invited to attend The early kings o^' England 
have given special privileges to the Gown which 
thus dominates the Tow'n All cases between Town 
and Gown within University limits, that is 
roughly within a radius of three miles from the 
clock in the Corn Market, arc heard by the 
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Vice-Chancellor's Court Annually there is also a 
mimic fight between the Town and the Gown 
where the Town invariably goes to the wall. 

Oxford cares very well for the physical, mental 
and moral welfare of the students. Boating, foot- 
ball, cricket, hockey, tennis etc cater to the physical 
needs Of these, by far the most hankered after 
is boating. Every institution for male under- 
graduates has got a barge on the Isis and has one 
or two sets of competitors- The training is hard 
and the trainers exacting- At the end of every 
term there are races between the %'arious college 
teams watched by hundreds of spectators. At the 
end of every academic year, in June, there are the 
Eights or annual competition which settles the 
rank of every boat. Thousands assemble to 
witness these races, and the excitement is tense. 
There are races between the Oxford and Cambridge 
teams every year in London. All the boat races 
in ^Oxford are ’ in the Thames which is locally 
known as the Isis- For pleasure, the undergraduates, 
including ladies, punt in the Cherweil, a tiny but 
deep tributary of the Thames- Even the Cherweil 
is not without its dangers. It is a deep stream 
with troublesome weeds at the 'bottom. Once 
when I was punting with two other Indians, the 
hoat got caught in some thorns on the side and 
both my friends went suddenly to extricate it. The 
balance was, of course, upset and I went like 
23 
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bullet into the nver in all my clothes Ludicrous 
enough, my firet inchn'ition was not to swim tot! 
other shore in that bitter cold but to go to tl 
bottom and fetch sand, as was my habit in th 
tanks and rivers of Mahbar I found weeds instea 
and came up to the top just before my breath wa 
out I went to my lodgings quick, undressed, tool 
a glass of hot lemonade and went to bed Th( 
next morning I was all right. All accidents ir 
the Cherwell do not end so happily Once, a 
newly-wedded clergyman went with his bride punt- 
ing m this rner The punting pole stuck fast in 
the mud In attempting to extricate it the un 
fortunate man lost his balance and fell into the 
river, was caught m the weeds and was drowned 
within sight of his agonized and helpless wife who 
was sitting m the boat Six hours later, the body 
was recovered along with a hundredweight of weeds 
On another occasion, i youngster who had just 
bought a new bicycle rushed madly on it, was 
unable to negotiate a sharp curve near the river 
and fell into it with his bicycle A gentlemai 
rushed into the nver and saved the boy but goi 
the cramp and died himself Though boating is 
the fav ourite sport of the urdergraduates. cricket, 
football, both Association and Kugbj, and tennis 
are also popular Annual cricket and tennis matches 
arc played between the Oxford and Cambridge 
teams The peculiar thing in Oxford is that the 
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tutors and lecturers urge the students to take 
sports and in many cases act as coaches Herein 
there is a remarkable difference between our tutors 
and lecturers and their Oxford brethren. Ours 
take no interest in sports at all and one must thank 
God if they do not actively discourage boys from 
taking part in them. Things are however changing 
slowly for the better. Among Oxford under- 
graduates those who take no part m sports are 
regarded with contempt even though they pass 
high Ordinarily, the sports do not in the least 
stand in the way of one’s studies though it is possible 
that the Blues, the top sportsmen, suffer from an 
examination point of view by the excessiie time 
spent on sports The games teach the Oxford 
undergraduates resource, self-confidence, fair play 
and team-pulling besides improving their physique 
Mentally, there is the very greatest intellectual 
freedom allowed In olden times there was much 
suppression of opinion, mamlj by clerics, but now 
there is absolute freedom. Even tutors encourage 
free discussion and are disappointed with tame 
acquiescence. Students are allowed also to speak 
what they like at their meetings and association^. 
The Oxford Union is the greatest of these associ- 
ations In Its spacious rooms free and full discussion 
on every possible kind of subject is carried on, and 
many of England’s best-known politicians and 
orators had their baptism of fire there Membership 
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theology, secondly by healthy association between 
the lecturers and the students, and thirdly by the 
institution of proctors and bull-dogs who hound out 
the morally delinquent and get them punished 
suitably Post-war da>s were very trying to proc- 
tors and bull-dogs as many grown-up men, who had 
fought in the war, were undergraduates under the 
shortened course system and did not easily conform 
to the ru^es of the university about hours, associates 
etc and were not always amenable to reason. * 
During term-time undergraduates usually remain 
in Oxford and during vacations, of which there are 
three, they generally go either to their homes or 
to the south coast health resorts or to the continent 
In my first vacation 1 went to Bournemouth and 
in some other vacations I went to Torquay, South 
Sea and Brighton. All these places are organised for 
pleasure and seethe with pleasure-seekers Char- 
a-bancs ply about in all directions and every week- 
end increases the gay pleasure-seeking crowd As 
a relief from the dull drab life of London or Oxford 
it IS excellent But a long stay at one of these 
coastal pleasure resorts will not be good from any 
point of view. Many people in England go to 
these places for a change, and benefit immensely. 
There are beautiful gardens, marine walks, hill 
scenery etc in almost every one of these pleasure 
resorts , and boarding houses, hotels and lodgings 
of all varieties are enormous in number- From 
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Bournemouth I went to Christ Church and the 
New Forest. The former has an interest/ngr oJd 
church dating /rom Edward the Confessor’s time 
The New Forest has some magnificent oaksj but it 
IS no forest at all m the sense that we understand 
that word in India It is a splendid wood more 
like a plantation in Niiambur than a forest on the 
Ghauts 1 visited the place where William Kufus 
was killed All through my walk m the New Forest I 
remembered Marryatt’s Children of the New Forest 
From Torquay I visited Dartmoor, that wide 
rolling desolate tract with an abundance of heather 
Dartmoor made a deep impression on me The 
penal settlement m it is m entire keeping with its 
atmo phere of gloom and cheerlessness From 
Southsea, I sailed and had a close view of some 
war-ships anchoring at Portsmouth There w'as a 
fair on at Southsea when I went, and some man 
was playing the part of Neptune Fairs are 
numerous all over England and are survivals of the 
Middle Ages More merriment goes on than trade 
at these fairs now There is a fair called St Giles 
Fair at Oxford It lasts for two nights and attracts 
great crowds from all round The peculiar feature 
of this fair is that girls try to daub young men with 
powder at night and are kissed m return A return 
to Oxford from the v-acation after a tour always 
finds the undergraduate fresh and ready to have 
another go at his studies Though Oxford is called 
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the home of forlorn cau*:cs and is dubbed hopelessly 
conser^-atuc, this is rather a reputation derned 
from its past historj* than a description of the 
present I?cactionar>* Oxford has gi\cn ^^omen 
the same privileges as regards examinations and 
degrees ^^hcreas rc\ olulionar>* Cambridge has been 
fighting against it strenuously and some of its male 
undergraduates even created a not when there \s‘as 
a proposal to extend these priMlcges to that 
University 

Ragging IS still common enough among the 
undergraduates, and the \ictims arc often the 
freshers. It is generally a harmless practical joke 
though occasionally, as ^^hc^ a foulmouthcd 
slanderer was dipped m a pond at midnight and 
tarred and feathered, it exceeds the limits of 
frivolity* 

There is an old-w orld courtesy in Oxford towards 
foreigners and especially Indians. One day myself 
and five Englishmen were attending a lecture on 
original documents on Engli«h History without the 
text books which we were expected to take with us 
The lecturer saw’ us all at a glance though wc were 
plunged in our neighbours* books calling all the 
fwe Englishmen by name, he asked them to go out 
of the class as they had not brought the text books 
but he did not ask me to do the same though he 
knew that I too had no text book If he had said 

All who have not brought the text books may go 
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out” I too would h'i\e gone out Purposol) he 
called out the names This lecturer did not hnow 
me at all then and had treated me prefcrcntnli) 
onl> because of m> national^) Needless to 
learnt the lesson and never again w~is found without 
a text book Again, when Bertrand Ku'scII lectured 
under the auspices of the Majhs, the Ens’li^h under- 
graduates, a considerable ‘section of whom hated 
him and his principles violently and wanted to 
prevent him from even coming to Oxford did 
absolutely nothing to disturb the meeting, hut 
when the same distinguished savant lectured under 
the auspice*' of the English undergraduates of the 
Labour partv, the opponents entered in hrj,c 
numbers and created a huge disturbance ending m 
a free fight Can we Indians honestly sa> tint wc 
pay as much cons deration for foreigner? whom wc 
do not fear? To <juotc two more instances of this 
qualil) Once on returning from the Majhs it "as 
n-30 I M and I had to bike 23 miles On the 
\Ta> a puncture occurred and I was at a fix Being 
a beginner in c>cling I could not manage to roll 
the c>cfe as the front wheel was flat It was out 
of the question to earn it Air IJ miJ(*s tn m> 
Iodgim,s An Pnghshman who was pa'':sing hy ‘^a" 
my diflicult) and mmt obligingly rolled it for 
3 furlongs to St John s College where I ke( t it at 
a friends. Before 1 could return he had pone in 
otdRC to s>.av c rnc from once more thanking him 
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Again, one da} , \\hen myself and an Indian friend 
were C} cling m a country village near Oxford my 
friend fell off his bicycle and got some bruises A 
lady near by took him to her house, put him to 
bed, dressed his wounds, ga\e him tea and offered 
me too some She was unknown to us and was by 
no means rich 

All this is not saying howeier that there is abso- 
lutely no colour prejudice in Oxford There is 
lery little of it and that is generally rampant 
among a certain type of retired Anglo Indians 
and their associates as also among people who had 
come under the influence of Mr Horatio Bottom- 
ley One day, a friend wanted lodgings We saw 
r board advertising for lodgers in a boarding house 
m the centre of Oxford On ringing the bell, the 
landlady looked out of the upstairs window, saw that 
we were coloured men, and sent her maid to say 
that the vacant room had been booked She also 
came down herself and took away the board saying 
“ I am sorry, sirs, you are a day too late,” and 
smiling a bewitching smile of innocence* We 
had our suspicions, however, and went round to the 
same place the next day As we had expected the 
board had again been put up We rang the bell 
The poor lady who was downstairs and had never 
expected us, opened the door and was horrified to 
see us “ You see, sirs, the other lodgers object 
to coloured gentlemen. It is not my fault ” she 
24 
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said to us and We left in high spirits at the success 
of our ruse In the collegea also, Indians are nt-t 
associated with freely by all the English under- 
graduates Would be Government servants and 
missionaries and budding labourites are most free 
Asa wit used to “boul re\o]utionanes, no- 
revolutionarieSj and world-re^olutionanes tahe to 
Indians most,’ The others too make friends with 
Indians who are keen sportsmen Sometimes, 
offence is taken where none is meant Once* m> 
landlady s girl a child of ten, asked me whit m} 
country was I said ** India ’ '* No, don’t be silly 
said she “ India is ours Which is >our countrj ? 

I felt like one stibhed, but J cpt quiet, realizing her 
Ignorance She triumphantly showed me a book 
where the lesson on India beg-m with the words 
“ India IS ours ’ 

Indeed, an appilling ignorance of India is found 
in Oxford as m the rest ot England and Europe 
An elderlj lady whose son m Jaw one Mr Brown, 
was in Indii in the asked me Of coarse 
^Qu know Brown’ He is in India in Peshawar 
orBomba>’ Little did this Iad> realize the size 
or population of Indn or the \ast gulf which divides 
the 1 uropean and the Indian out in the Last On 
mother otca'^ion, a Jidy brought her album to me 
ind s.ud ‘ ! lease write me down something m 
Jihluui ’ 

She had oi idontl> hot heard of the 37 major 
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languages of India. To oblige her, I wrote down a 
Sanskrit sloka whicli means “ Ignorance of others” 
weaknesses is sornetimes better than knowledge of 
them for it creates no pride and no prejudice.” 

This Ignorance IS not only of India but of all 
coloured countries. A Negro friend of mine called 
Mr J had great difficulty in finding a lodging in 
Oxford The shallow education of the landladies 
and the cheap books they had read had made them 
believe that all Negroes, especially those hailing 
from Africa, were cannibals, and the carefully filed 
and pointed front teeth of my friend confirmed this 
idea The fear of waking up one fine morningand 
finding themsehes in his belly made them averse 
to entertaining him as a lodger My friend was 
put out, and told me “ These English treat you 
heathens and pagans better than they do us fellow 
Protestants” I laughed Mr. J. always used to 
call Non-Chnstian Non-Mu'^hms “ heathens and 
pagans” like all converts to Chri'tianitv, but with- 
out meaning any offence Finally, he got a land- 
lady to take him after charging an extra two 
shillings per week for discounting his black colour 
and as insurance against swallowing As I myself 
thought that cannibals might still exist in the 
interior parts of Nigeria from where Mr J came, I 
ask*'d him “ Are there any cannibals in Nigeria 
now”? ‘‘No” he replied I wish' there were, to 
swallow'- all these white men up ’ ” 
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rumour that some ^“^tle 

sent by some Egypt>“ generousl) 

dom.c.le, and now no coloured ",,amentiry 

citizenship and the right to vote . 

elections by birth or long resi ^ jot 

all Oxford graduates have g anivereity 

rhe election of the -mbe^r anu 

irrtspectue of colour or paper 

whenever an election « ‘ , ,t the election 

by post though by A significant cora- 

vvill almost =^''va>s f ofthisancien 

mentary this on the hbeml trod ^^bl, 
university and Its scmpnlonsre, 
even of its humbtet alnrnm OxW 

The spirit of independence is ,„a,a 

even by the tutors and P'O^f .o smother 

where everybody =^J=„'“,^:„aence or sclf-rcsP 

any budding signs j,elaration form foe 

m a student When I tstitnte L.bnr) 

taking out books from _„rlv'‘Mr Aljari'J 

to my tutor, he said mdign ^^5^ j,,eiantionvvith a 
beneath W- t, and I "o^^^.^ned 

:-!ril.oncerea^-^;;;yy-“ Another 

the declaration form to 
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instance will also prove this* Myself and a friend 
were both under the same tutor and used to go to 
him at the same hour. I used to freely discuss 
with the tutor and advance opinions quite contrary 
to his known opinions whereas my friend used to 
acquiesce in whatever he said, adding to me in 
private “Why reveal our real differences to him 
and irritate him ? " At the end of the year when 
we parted company with the tu^or he told me 
“ Mr* Ayyar, I am glad to see that you are able 
to form your own opinions and defend them**' 
Then, turning to my friend, he said “ I am 
disappointed in you* You seem to be content 
with acquiescing in whatever I say You must 
cultivate the habit of thinking independently.’’ 
“ I am independent” urged my friend* “I agreed 
with you only because 1 held the same opinions ” 
“ I hope not,” was the reply. If week by week, 
on vastly different subjects you agreed with me in 
all my opinions, the prospect is alarming,” My 
friend kept silent, On coming out he told me “ I 
was wrong and you were* right. Hereafter I shall 
not be guided by the example of Indian tutors.” 

While at Oxford, I learnt cycling. The first 
attempts were as usual alarmingly disappointing, 

1 felt ashamed of falls, and my landlord Mr. Rignall 
must have groaned under my eleven stone weight 
in trying to keep me on the seat. Somehow I 
used to steer for the pavement or a fence or a gutter, 
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I used to choose night 

that my falls might not be not«^ y ,^,1^ 

■1 You can’t learn to walk o 1^^^ ^ j of my 

said Mr. Kignall to course, picked, 

supersensitiveness thereafter, a , j had 

up'cycling corrcspondinglyq«.clmr^nven , 

to take fire one hour lesso j^^„ble, 

offered him a sovereign as a presen 

:r;?‘S^h;e^ 

been in my P'““’^’‘'’;'^^„pert cjc ist, I 

Never is a beginner a P ^^^,,^go,ng down 

exception to this Victoria Koad I 

Banbury road opposite Barclay’s Bank 

suddenly stopped my cy PP ^ o,ocgjroan was. 
since I had some busing »' behind 

unknown to me, coming w h > bumped 

Z, and,havingnot fomsecn m> were 

against my cycle audf his temper. !>"« 

"hghtly torn. He the middle like 

simply said “You show ,ooh,„g back, 

this without giving any Another time, 

‘l apologised and »'= ""Vast when a labourer 

ya= cycling along a _ __j n. side all^^y ^ 


tvaTcycl.ng ^■o-’lk-'Xe^^Xm :s.de alley and 
came suddenly ^^^VumpeVagainst Inm 
cut across it, ‘ y ^tsiid that I was sorry 
Both of us fell dowu, I 
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the accident He said “Ne\cr mind, sir I am 
used to It,” and a present of a shilling ^^as thonk- 
fullv declined 

At Oxford I had a flight in an aeroplane for the 
first time in my life Huge crowds had gathered 
round the aeroplane which wasa small one carrying 
onI> two passengers at a time A guinea was the 
charge for ten minutes' flight I paid a guinea 
and, putting on the aaiator's cap, got into the seat 
which was quite comfortable A lady got into the 
other seat After making some most unmusical 
noises, the aeroplane rose from the ground m 
awkward circles Soon it gathered speed and shot 
into the air to a height of about two furlongs and 
then flew horizontally round Oxford We had a 
beautiful view of the town The desccntwasquick 
and most pleasant When hovering in mid air» I 
remembered T nsanku, the king w ho w as condemned 
to remain for ever between heaven and earth, and 
almost envied his fate The aeroplane owner 
would have charged him countless millions The 
ascent and descent resembled like experiences in a 
lift I was proud of the fact that the first nation 
to conceiv e the idea of aerial vehicles was India 
Even if we hold that it is not prov ed that the 
ancient Indians knew how to construct aeroplanes 
It IS proved that they did view aerial conveyances» 
as a possibility and to that extent deserved 
credit 
25 
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compulsory education. ‘‘The parent to the jail 
and the child to the school” principle applied in 
Germany m the case ol recalcitrant parents keep- 
ing children aii'ay from the school has also worked 
^^onders m England In all my stay in England I 
saw only one illiterate person I was in the tram 
to Torquay An old man of 65 got m at Bristol 
and sat near me When I had finished my news- 
paper, 1 asked him, as is usual in England, 
“ Would you like to have a look at it ? “ No, sir, 
I doesn’t know to read Pity I was born long 
before them schools were started for the poor” was 
his pathetic reply India which m the time of 
Asoka was certainly the most literate country m 
the world has now sunk to the lowest rung in the 
ladder and counts a less percentage of literates than 
e\en Negro America* 

1 used to attend many public lectures* One was 
about birth control and the prominent speakers 
were labourites One speaker deplored the increase 
of unwanted children in the world, and, analysing 
the causes of the disturbing increase m births in 
several countries, said “ In England, there are too 
many births because of the cry for white population 
to fill and guard the Empire, m France, for 
defence and Military reasons , in Germany, for the 
war of revenge , m Czecho-Slovakia, for self- 
preservation from the internal and external Ger- 
mans , in Russia, because of the partiality to children 
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Honour” of those of its alumni who fell fighting; 
for their King and country, Ex-ceriice men got 
shortened courses for their degrees I said to one 
ex-scrvice man with a distinguished record in the 
war ‘‘ You must have had a glorious time fighting 
for your country “ Not at all " replied ht. 

“ Treading on your fallen brother you hive to crush 
out his expiring life with your to and fight on 
filling op the gap Oh, it is horrible I dort 
believe I can go through it again ’ Conscientious 
objectors were excluded from competing for the 
Civil Ser^ ice for five years after the conclusion of 
the war This was in addition to the imprisonment 
they underwent during the war AVhen I pitied 
these m a private conversation at Torquay in a 
boarding house, ‘ Pity them i ” burst out an old 
lady “ Whatt my sons went to the front to defend 
these wretches who were malting money all the 
time, and one of them died What pity is due to 
these cowardly traitors ^ That was the trend of 
feeling then I respected her mother’s heart and 
kept quiet In Oxford there is an Officers’ Training 
Corps, but it IS not open to Indians as an Indian 
Christian friend of mine found out on enquiry 
My life at Oxford was very pleisant I used to 
go out every day to some country vdhge or other 
and became thoroughly fascinated with thesur 
rounding country side 

The meadows and pirl s of the ton n, the many 
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quaint old housest and the charming country round 
about constitute not the least of the attractions of 
Oxford Lately, a society called the Oxford Pre- 
servation Society has been started to preserve these 
amenities and to relieve congestion, and numerous 
people from the Prince of Wales downwards have 
subscribed sums ranging from five thousand pounds 
to half a crown This chows the aflection of the 
people for the ancient university and their appreci- 
ation of some of its unique beauties Every year 
hundreds of Oxford old boys visit iheir college^ 
with their wives and children and show these to 
them with justifiable pride 
Oxford IS eminently defensible with low hills all 
round commanding the plains below, I visited 
some historic castles famous in the civil war One 
was near Banbury and is a perfect example of the 
castles of Stuart times. Here Cl arles had a narrow 
escape from Cromwell who heli a hasty consulta- 
tion m a hall packed with soldiers* A fee of two 
shilling- per visitor is charged by the present Lord 
Sayc The Duke of Marlborough’s castlcat Wood- 
stock i also quite interesting with a magnificent 
parf which is open free to the public The origi- 
nals of the Magna Carli and the death warrant of 
Charles I arc preserved carefully in the British 
Museum, and I htndlcd them with permission 
Oxford University reminded me of the old 
Indian Unncrsitics of Nalanda, Tak^hasila, 
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till recently. But Oxford has some defects which 
our ancient unuersities hdd not. The education 
IS very costly and beyond the reach of the poor 
though scholarships to some extent have alleviated 
the evil in recent years. Thus the intelligent poor 
cannot afford an Oxford education All our ancient 
unuersities placed the rich and the poor on an 
equal footing though the demon of caste worked an 
equal quantity of Tni«^chief in the Hindu Universi- 
ties Again, more attention is paid to the material 
side and less to the spiritual side, the goal aimed 
at being not salvation but getting along m this 
world and often not too scrupulous about the 
means So also, much research w orK is undertaken 
merely for destructive purposes like the discovery 
of poison gas, guns with 300 miles range* bombing 
air ships, etc Further, the principle' “ Hurope 
runs the world ard the white man is the lord of 
all” IS taught, consciously or unconsciously, and 
racal arrogance, so dangerous to the future peace 
of the world, is fostered National jealousies, too 
often lead to a twisting of history by those who 
ought to know’ better 

The objects of an ideal education ought to be to 
make a man lead a healthy life, physically, men- 
tally and morally, to make him suited for his 
occupation m life and thus fall into the scheme of 
things, to make him lose false values and get true 
values, to create in him an insatiable thirst for 
26 
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An Indian in Western Europe. 

VOLUME II. 


CHAPTER IX. 

In the Land of Equality. 

T^VER since the momentary vision of France I 
had on my way to England, I had entertained 
an ardent desire to make a fullei acquaintance with 
that country which had appealed to me so strongly 
since my early student days. France, the land of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, of Montaigne and Diderot, 
of Napoleon and ''Jeanne D’Arc, of Danton and 
Robespierre, of Anatole, Bergson and Remain 
Rolland, the land which gave birth to the French 
Revolution and the strangely attractive but pathe- 
tically futile phrase — “ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity” as an ideal to be reached by humanity 
appealed to me as no other foreign country had. 
Two minor reasons urged me to make a pretty 
long stay in France. One w'as the necessity of 
improving my French. I had to offer French 
or German for the History Honours School at 
Oxford, and had chosen French as the more useful 
language. Even while at 21, Cromwell Road, 
Miss Beck and Mr. Knaster had urged me to 
study French. There was a competent tutor^ who 
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Beck I resolved to ^^r.te to some 

mg house m Pans so thm I "''S 
normal level and not hectte Fmn^ “ 
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Mile Lambertin who showed me the room which 
was quite a decent bed-sitter. I told Madame 
Villard in bad French* do not eat meat or fish 
or anything which contains those ingredients 
“Do you eat eggs?” asked she. “Yes” said I. 
"Do you like fruits?” asked Madame Villard. 
“Oh, immensely” said I. “Any other thing 
you would like to mention?” asked she. “Yes” 
said I, “Please see that whatever frying is done 
for me is done in butter and that no lard is used.” 
“It will be costly” said she. “I shall pay” I 
replied, “ All right, then” said she. 

I went down to dinner an hour afterwards. 
All the rest had eaten theirs I sat alone and ate 
my dinner which consisted of an egg omelette, 
boiled potatoes and cauliflower and fresh ripe 
grapes in silence. Madame Villard took down my 
address in England After dinner she showed me 
how to lock the door and formally handed to me a 
key of the door leading into the street. “Monsieur,” 
said she, ‘‘ if you come befoie 10 P.M„ we shall open 
the door when jou ring. If you come later than 
that, I expect you not to ring but to open the door 
noiselessly and creep to your room. If you lose 
the key, ten francs are charged for supplying a 
new key. Again, I generally expect boarders 
to return borne before midnight.'^ 1 rushed 
upstairs to my room in the second storey. There 
was not enough light to guide me. There were 
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two rooms 

rSTd^rndm perfect 

when the maid aoke me up ^ 

esl pret” ()Our bath is read)h 

(Thanhs) and went to bat . 6 ,, 3 ch 

Lst restorer of the utal e-g^ 3. ^ 
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Grande Armde, Aven KISber. Avenue 

Avenue Victor Hugo, Avenue Des Champs 

D'jena, Avenue Marcean Avenu^ 
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the names of the battles and marshals of Napoleon 
and a few of revolutionary generals like Carnot, 
poets like Victor Hugo and presidents of the Repub- 
lic like Mac Mahon. We ascended the tower 
with the permission of the care-taker and had a 
magnificent view. Paris, beautiful Paris with its 
many graceful buildings and churches, broad roads, 
shaded avenues, superb gardens and gay men and 
women, lay before us in all its grandeur, conscious 
of its own beauty. The master mind of Napoleon 
shoived itself even in this little arch in its central 
position. How many little things are done by 
great men which if done by little men would im- 
mortalize them for ever ! The care-taker e.xpected 
from us Napoleonic tips and was, needless to say, 
disappointed. 

From the Arc De Triomphe ne proceeded to 
the Eiflel Tower and after paying two francs each 
W'ere taken to the top, though not to the very top 
as that is impossible, and had a fine panorama of 
Paris, much more extensive than that from the 
Arc De Triomphe but correspondingly less distinct. 
Eiffel Tower is the highest of all towers in the 
world unless it has been exceeded by some recent 
American sky-scraper, and the view from the top 
was exactly like the bird's-eye view I had from an 
aeroplane. The Champ De Mars, so famous in the 
revolutionary days, and the Trocadero lie at the 
foot of Eiffel Tower, and the Grande Roue (the 
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great wheel), a gigantic wheel formerly used as a 
merry-go-round, is also close by though abandoned. 
After taking some light refreshments we climbed 
down in the lift and went our several ways, Bahl 
and Chagla to their hotel in the Rue De Provence 
and I to my pension (boarding house). It was 2-15 
when I reached my place. Their lunch time nas 
12-30. I had been told so even on the previous 
day, but, alas, human memory is frail, especially 
so in the excitement of seeing Eiffel Towers and 
triumphal ajches. I have never been an advocate 
of vicarious punishment, and it seemed to me 
monstrous that, holding such opinions as I did, my 
stomach should be made to suffer for the fauH 
of my memory. "Mademoiselle," said I to Mile 
Lambertin, " I am very tired. Be n good girl and 
fetch me my lunch." " As a special case, I shall' 
replied she and brought the lunch to my room. 
Thereafter, if I ever was late for any mCval I used 
to go to some restaurant rather than trouble 
Madame Villard and her establishment. 

In the afternoon I went round the Boulevards 
of Paris. For sheer beauty Paris is unbeatable and 
so has been rightly named the Queen of Cities. 
Frenchmen‘make all^things beautiful, Englishmen 
make all things big and durable. Even the very 
vases on the mantel show this, French vases being 
frail dreamy little things of beauty easily breakable 
twhereas English vases are strong four-square things 
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Strongly reminiscent of the earth of which they are 
made Modern Pans is largely the work of Napo 
leon III He laid out the fine Boulevards not with 
the primary object of providing delightful pro 
menades bat to make barricades and street fighting, 
so common before and so troublesome to the rulers, 
more difficult Boulevard St Germain, Boulevard 
Du Montparnasse Boulevard D Italic, Boulevard 
St Denis and Boulevard Richard Le Noir are 
some t5pical Boulevards Boulevard St Denis 
with Its lofty St Denis gate specially appealed to 
me Rues or streets take off from these Boulevards 
and are inaumerable Where boulevards meet or 
where several rues meet we get a ‘Place’ Place 
De L’Opera, Place D’ltalie, Place De La Bastille 
are representative places Representative Fau- 
bourgs (suburbs) are Faubourg St Jacques and 
Faubourg St Germain * Boulevards ’ originally 
meant battlements but now mean only broad walks 
lined on both sides by trees Many of thcbC walks 
have been constructed at the localities where the 
old battlements existed 

Pans has many superb parks and gardens 
Jardin (garden) du Luxembouig, Jardin des Tui- 
leries Jardin du Palais Royal, Jardin d’ACclimatation 
(better known as the Bois 3e Boulogne), Parc des 
Buttes Chaumont, Parc Monceau, and Parc de 
Montsouns are the principal ones The beauty 
of these gardens is indescribable and certainly 
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constitutes one of the main attractions of Paris. 
Every afternoon, and often in mornings too, gay 
crowds of men and women gather. In most gardens 
a band is in attendance and coffee and sweets can be 
had. The Luxembourg garden is the bet as a 
garden, but the Hois de Boulogne is the mos 
impressive. As the names show j 

of these were the pleasure gardens of King 
were made available for the people only b) 
Revolutions and the Republic. _ 

I returned to ray pension >" 

At dinner I was introduced to all the o 
PTs n recuUr league of nations comprising 
anrSs Nonvegians, Swedes, Frenchmen 
Spaniards, Britons and Americans 
Driven from the chancellories . 

Europe, scoffed at by the politicians of «= 

fh“e po^o; League of Nations 

found a secure .asylum in ^ g gsh 

here%nlike in the real “'Nation. 

remark which was quite just „ood'^Englisb. 
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without its advantages. “ How so ? ” she demanded. 
“ Because we cannot (all down and hurt ourselves 
as there is no space lo fall in,” I replied. She 
laughed and repeated the conversation to a 
Norwegian gentleman to her right and he to his 
neighbour till Mile Lambertin heard about it but 
charitably refrained from repeating it to Madame 
Villard who would certainly not have relished it. 
At dinner one of the English ladies talked about 
the reforms India had got, adding "Self-Govern- 
ment may not succeed very well in India as the 
people over there have not got that respect for law 
and order which they ought to have." "They 
ought to learn the respect for Jaw from us Ameri- 
cans, ” said a young American lady opposite to me. 
"They will take centuries before they do that" 
added she. I didn’t quite like this. So, I said, 

" Pardon me. Madam, if I appear to be impolite. 
But if Americans have that much respect for law as ' 
you say, how is it that you drink wine over here 
when your country has gone dry ? " There was a 
general titter all round, and the fair American 
coloured and said " I meant no offence ” Nor I 
either" said I. There the matter^ ended for the 
time being. From the next day onwards she and 
her mother used to take water instead of wine. So, 
Americans, if they were epical representatives, 
were proved to have neither that respect for law 
nor that independence 'for which they are famed. 
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each of these three At Montmartre there is a 
funicular railway which carries passengers up 
the hill for a small fee I had an excellent tea 
at Montmartre with plenty of nice cakes Only, 
for drink I took coffee instead of tea France has 
the best coffee and the worst tea m the world The 
funniest thing about the French as regards drinking 
coffee is that a lot of them drink it without milk 
and that a stranger must say “coffee with milk” 
if he wants milk in the coffee When going round 
to see the churches, I saw also the Bank of France 
the Exchange the Hotel de Ville ( lown Hall), the 
Palais de Justice (High Court), the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Palais de Y Elys6e The last is 
the residence of the President of the Republic and 
IS closed to sight seers But I had a good look at 
the exterior It is a fit residence for the President 
of a Republic The Hotel De Ville is a magnifi 
cent building with considerable architectural merit 
and appealed to me more than the more costly new 
Town Hall of London The Exchange too is an 
impressive building though without any special 
merit This day I saw also the panorama of the 
eight bridges The bridges of Pans are beautiful 
in addition to being durable The bridge of Jena 
and the bridge of Alexander III deserve special 
mention It was about 11 P M when 1 emerged out 
of the underground station, George V, and wanted 
to go to my boarding hou««e Losing my way, 
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accosted a Frenchman and asked him where Rt 
Kepler was He was evidently absorbed in though 
for his reply, “ Yes, I am a Frenchman " had r 
relevancy to my question After vacantlv stann 
at me for a minute it probably occurred to hii 
that I might, after ali, be wanting something an' 
so he asked “What is it you want, sir?” m French 
I replied that I wanted to go to my room in 9, Rui 
Kepler Thereupon he took my arm and led n» 
to Rue Kepler talking a lot m rapid colloquia 
French on the way, of all which I could gathei 
onl} a word here and there My philosopher friend 
shook hands with me vigorously and said in slow 
impressive tones “ No, the Third Republic which 
survived the war will survive any catastrophe 
Long live the Republic ’’ I said ‘Amen at 
which he again shook hands with me and 
declared thnt I was of the proper stuff Then 
he abruptly left me and walked away A moment 
later, I trembled at suddenly discovering that I 
had forgotten my street ke} To ring up Madame 
Villard would be to irntite that good lady but 
that, I resolved, would be my list resort, for it was 
obviously out of the question to spend the night 
in the street or to go to a hotel On going to the 
door of the boarding house I found it locked and an 
English girl standing opposite to it engaged 
in deep converse with an army officer Mj first 
sensntion was suspicion There were groups of 
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two all over the streets and I thought that these 
two also might be one such I stood hesitating m 
the street “ You want to open the door?” asked 
the girl moving away from it “Unfortunately, 
I have forgotten my key” said I “What a 
silly boy said she, and, opening the door with 
her key said “Enter, and mind the steps” I 
thanked her profusely and asked ” Shall I shut 
the door?” “No, keep it open for me if you 
please, ” said she I, therefore, left it open, 
hurried upstairs, literally rolled into my bed 
thoroughly exhausted, and in two minutes was 
plunged m sleep 

The next two days were completely taken up 
in seeing the Louvre Of this peerless museum 
which contains the Venus of Milo, the Mona Lisa 
of Leonardo, the Madonna of Botticelli, the Christ 
bearing the Cross by Veronese, the Entombment 
of Titnn, the old man and his grandson by Ghir- 
landaio, the sculptures of Angelo and the immortal 
frescoes of Holbein, Gerard Dou and Hals, so 
much has been written by experts that any praise of 
mine would be as useless as an addition of a drop 
of water to the ocean or a candle’s light to the sun 
Suffice to say, that at the sight of so much beauty I 
was so moved that I wept tears of joy that I had 
been privileged to see all this and of sorrow that no 
such museum existed m Indn though abundant 
material existed 
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On returning from the Louvre on the 14th 
evening I wrote for permission 
de la Monnaie and the catacombs. , 5 

night I went to see the National Festival celebration 
the Bastille, Such tremendous nnthusiasmj 

had never seen m my life. in a 

strangers to one another, danced in the street 

mad frenzy singing the B^tille 

tremendous crowds. From the ^ f 

I tvent to the Place de la 

much bloodshed tn ihe days of the g 

and saw equally frantic 

caf 6 there was street dancing: ^ most 

at about midnight after seeing Pans 

emotional mood. •„^5nal cemeterfes 

The next day I visited the Pt 

of Paris, the Pere-Lachaise, 1"°^^ ,Bcut 

^oT^he Tith "Xtl “XX mdered 

France, but owing to the firm entrust- 

near relatives of the tador to whom 
ed this work, It could to France 

time The firm promised to senu 
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to my address What was my horror when I dis- 
co\ered that though I had been assured that perso 
nal effects were not liable to customs duty I had 
been charged no less than 14 francs as customs 
duty besides being mulcted of 5 francs 30 centimes 
for other alleged expenses To make the whole 
thing perfectly ludicrous, the sum had been round 
ed off to 20 francs by adding 70 centimes ‘ ‘pourboire ’ 
(Up’) I would certainly have refused to pay the 
pourboire but as Madame Villard had paid the 
twenty francs and taken delivery of the parcel, I 
perforce had to reimburse her, tips and all To my 
astonished query regarding the tip Madame Villard 
said “ Even the customs fellows mutst have a drmk, 
monsieur ” (Pourboire means literally ‘ to drmk ’ ) 
“ But not at my expense madam ’ said I amidst 
general laughter 

After breakfast I went and spent an hour look- 
ing at the column of the Bastille Though I could 
not endorse the extreme opinion that the capture of 
the Bastille was by far the greatest and best event 
in the history of the world still I did feel that it 
was one of the great and good events m the world s 
history P rom the Bastille I went to the school of 
Fine Arts, the museum of industry, and the Gobel 
ins and was profoundy interested m all that I saw 
m these three pUces and especially the exquisite 
tapestries exhibited at the Gobelins I also went to 
the Institut de France and the Hotel de Legion 

2 F 
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d'HoDDeur and saw all that were to be 
It was abrilliant idea ofNapoIeon to have nstdujed 
the Legion d’Honneur with ®;,t„n,en 

oartists and anti-Bonapartists, soldiers, sta 

Td fclntists have all »ankered alter a eg^n 0 

honour and the honour has not been d g 

a too free distribution to ^XLture ol 

I had received the card from tte Prefed 
Police for visiting the catacombs, 

to visitors with cards on the 

days in a "ao"*- , Denferl-Kochcreau 

candle and matches at P ace 

and did so. I hour iadi- 

others waiting likewise. A -nd took us 

cated in the cards two / ^aWag us ligk* 

into a subterranean Paaaap , leading to the 
our candles. The door “e marched 

brilliant sunlight, was clos^, ,„ies ol 

along long Lanes thousand human 

human skeletons. hundred and fifty dua 

skeletons lighted up by a hund 
candles must affect any°"'- . ^ serious pen- 

Not with fear but with just that k jeathbed 

^veness which tve feel when we are near a 

or a deserted ^.Joe with its myriads 

cold damp dead odour of the warm- 

of grinning ^ beings cautiously moving 

blooded perspiring human bm g 

about with .assumed reverence 
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holding candles which were trembling in their 
unsteady hands, but led on by an insatiafele curiosity 
to peep into every corner of this chamber of the dead 
and thus perchance penetrate into the mysteries be- 
yond the grave. A group of English ladies were 
following me close, and one of them asked me 
“Don’t you feel afraid?’* "Afraid! Why? Dead men 
do no harm ” said I. “ Still, to think that we are 
only a yard removed from the dead, isn’t it dread- 
ful?” continued she, and her fair young features 
depicted the horror of her soul. ” Madam,” said I, 
” the wise man knows that life is only divided by a 
yard from death, not only inside the catacombs but 
also in the wider catacombs called the world. ” She 
added in slow accents, I suppose you are right. 
But, excuse me for being rude, would you like 
even after death to be stacked like a piece of fire- 
wood here?” Her mother said, “Elsie, what 
questions you askt” in a tone of reprobation. 
“Never mind, madam, ” said I, “it is a perfectly 
natural and harmless question. Well, Miss,” I 
said turning to her daughter, “ I don’t suppose. I 
should like it. Fortunately, there is no danger of 
such a dreadful catastrophe overtaking me. As 
soon as I die, my body will be burnt to ashes by 
reverent hands if, as I hope, I die in the land of 
my birth, and the bones will be thrown into some 
.sacred river which will transport them to the bound- 
less seas.” “How horrid!” said Elsie’s mother. 
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in all probability receive less considerate treatment 
than women suffragettes did. 

There were some elucidating inscriptions 
pinned to many skulls. " It is sometimes better to 
die than to live”, "He who is born must die one day”, 
” Death is the end of all suffering” and “Death 
is the door leading to everlasting life ” were some 
of the best. 

Towards the end of our visit our guides 
became most communicative and told us how these 
skeletons had been excavated from several over* 
crowded church3'ards and cemeteries and stacked 
here under the orders of Napoleon HI. Finally, 
after we had reviewed all the skeletons and inhaled 
enough air of death to make us proof against death 
for at least one month we emerged out of the 
subterranean passages into God’s sunlight and felt 
an immense relief in breathing the pure air so 
different from the damp stuffy air of death we had 
breathed so long. Handsome tips .were paid to the 
guides by one and all. Then I said good-bye to 
the English ladies who insisted on shaking hands 
with me. “ We have had a rare sight, don’t you 
think so ? ” asked. Elsie. “ Of course,” said I, “ and 
incidentally, that is another use of these catacombs, 
to give a rare sight to visitors who will thus have 
something to talk about.” All laughed and we parted 
shouting out “An Revoir” (till we meet again I), the 
elegant French equivalent for “ good-bye”. 
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I uent to Versailles on Mondaj m a tram 
from the Lorn re It is a curious “"■'S’ ^ ^ 

as elseiihere that sometimes 15™ P 

about a certain place you will be told "■'* 

same cocksureness to folloiv two directly opf^s « 

direchons This was "V ""'“-‘“"‘"Xo, telle 
Though the Swedish gentleman and 
Lambertin had told me that 't 
that I should take the tram I must 

the tram He said “Gare J 

had gone out before the Louvre ""“"S™ 
station was reached I would I'touldn t 

Louvre but as he ^“' ' u S i reamed 
consistent with decency "'''I- f / t^, Ver 

At the Gare de Lyon I asked for the tram ^ 
sallies and was asked to go to the Louvre , 

Heavens ■ " said I ' I come from that pla« 

" The more trouble for you, sir ■'■'P ' 

„aj official • This IS the sEation f-/"" * 

;tf.?’::k:fd\;:'’irs£^rtenchrn /xh. 
similarity in sound 

lies” said I and hurried back to the Louv re 
T look the tram to Versailles 

The way was pleasant, the fare hgh , 

^rlp aerLable and m an hour I found my self 
^rvetradfer Versailles the scene of so nmn. 
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in all probability receive less considerate treatment 
than women suffragettes did. 

There were some elucidating inscriptions 
pinned to many skulls. “ It is sometimes better to 
die than to live”, “He who is born must die one day”, 
" Death is the end of all suffering ’! and “ Death 
is the door leading to everlasting life ” were some 
of the best. 

Towards the end of our visit our guides 
became most communicative and told us how these 
skeletons had been excavated from several over- 
crowded churchyards and cemeteries and stacked 
here under the orders of Napoleon III. Finally, 
after we had reviewed all the skeletons and inhaled 
enough air of death to make us proof against death 
for at least one month we emerged out of the 
subterranean passages into God’s sunlight and felt 
an immense relief in breathing the pure air so 
different from the damp stuffy air of death we had 
breathed so long. Handsome tips .were paid to the 
guides by one and all. Then I said good-bye to 
the English ladies who insisted on shaking hands 
with me. "We have had a rare sight, don’t you 
think so?” .asked, Elsie. “Of course,” said I, “and 
incidentally, that is another use of these catacombs, 
to give a rare sight to visitors who will thus have 
something to talk about." All laughed and we parted 
shouting out ”Au Revoir” (till we meet again I), the 
elegant French equivalent for “ good-bye”. 
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difficult thing for diplomatists to dissimulate their 
real feelings for a long time, and any exhibition of 
real feelings even to oneself would have been 
instantly \isible to opposing diplomats through the 
mirrors As the guide told u& “ Sirs, no other 
place in the world has seen so much self control and 
deception” The old diplomacy with its dark 
methods is, peihaps, dying, though not so fast as 
its opponents would ha\e us believe, but the new 
diplomacy with its changed maxims and shibboleths 
has methods no less dark though outwardly more 
humane As an old Frenchman told me apropos 
this ” Monsieur the cockroach has shed its skin, 
but It is still the cockroach and will develop another 
skin verj like the old m course of time, and has 
shed Its old skin simply because it has become use 
less and not owing to any moral reformation ’ 

On my return from Versailles after spending a 
most delightful day , I wrote a letter to M Charles 
Baron Depute Des Basses ^Ipes, for a ticket to 
attend the sessions of the Chamber of Depu*^ es 
A ticket from a member is required for attending 
the sessions of the Senate or the Chamber of 
Deputies I knew no member of either house and 
yet wanted to visit both the houses somehow I 
looked up the proceedings of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties m “Le Temps (The Times of Pans) and found 
that one M Charles Baron Depute des Basses Alpes, 
had been called to order thrice by the president 
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at a Single sitting. That is the man for me" 
said f to myself. “These irrepressible enthasiasts 
are always responsive to generous emotions*’, and 
straightway sent the letter. I wrote that I was an 
Indian student desirous of attending a sessions of 
the Chamber of Deputies but knew no member 
personally, though t had read about him, and so 
would be obliged if he would send me a ticket. In 
India, of course, such a letter would have had no 
efltect. False pride and an undue sense of one’s 
importance are so common. But, as I expected, the 
very next day I got not one but two tickets with 
M, Charles Baron’s compliments. Such is the 
civility in the land of equality. Immensely delight* 
ed, I asked an Indian friend to accompany me, and 
we both went to the Chamber of Deputies on the 
next convenient day. 

This Chamber of Deputies is about the most 
lively assembly that I have ever seen. Even after 
the President has taken his chair, which he dae< 
somewhat ceremoniously, being ushered in by an 
usher girt with a sword who cries “M. Le Presi- 
dent", the members continue to cluster together m 
small groups, chatting, laughing and making ges- 
tures. The members are most of them elderly men 
with a large preponderance of bald heads, yet they 
behave like school boys before the class begins. 
The president rises and reads something at a terri- 
fic speed. The talk and the laughter go on just the 
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same among the members. The president stamps 
his feet, raps the cane on the table and rings the 
bell. Some ushers cry out Silence, messieurs, 
s’il vous plait” (Silence sirs, if you please), “Si- 
lence, messieurs, je vous prie” (Silence sirs, I 
pray you”) thrice a minute. But the members are 
generally neither pleased to keep silence nor are 
thay amenable to prayers. So, this hubbub conti- 
nues. The president sits down finally and calls 
upon a member to speak. As if to revenge himself, 
he now speaks to others and pays not the slightest » 
heed to the membei. The member thunders on as 
only Frenchmen can do. Six men from the right 
cry “Tres bien” (Well said!) and six fiom the 
left shout out “Rubbish!” Four or five stand 
up and try to speak at the same time. They address 
one another, speak all at a time, and there is a 
terrible confusion. Such is the liberty in this 
assembly. Liberty, equality and fraternity are fully 
present since there is nothing to choose between 
member and member or member and president. 
But eloquence is very common, and the members 
are all attention to an orator who can sweep them 
off their feet by a fervid appeal to their emotions. 
Brilliant repartees are frequent. To a superficial 
observer an Indian Home Rule meeting is very 
order itself compared with this assembly of the 
French people. But soon, very soon, the observer 
will come to know that the confusion in the Chamber 
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infatuated audience. The show was calculated to 
undermine morality. Touts also moved stealthily 
among the audience advertising the unfortunate 
w’hite slaves who had engaged-them. I was thorough* 
ly disgusted with the performance and told Madame 
Villard that France ought to be ashamed of patroniz- 
ing such shows. "Monsieur,” said that Iady« “were 
there many Frenchmen there?” “No,” said I, 
"most of the spectators were foreigners.” "Then 
why blame Frenchmen?” asked she justly. “The 
showis run for foreigners and paid for by foreigners.” 

I wrote to M. Leon Bourgeois, the President 
of the Senate, for a ticket to attend the sessions o£ 
that body. The very next post brought me two 
tickets with M. Leon Bourgeois’ best compliments. 
Oh, how I wdsh that we Indians could acquire this 
absolute spirit of equality prevalent in France! 
England is pre-eminently the land of liberty, France 
pre-eminently the land of equality, and the land of 
fraternity is yet to come. In England, the liberty 
of the subject is raised on a very high pedestal. It 
is the country of the habeas corpus. But it has no 
ideal or practice of equality as France after the 
Revolutions. In England a Duke or a Marquis is 
a being apart, the blue blood is something esteemed 
more highly than the common red blood. France 
is the land of lettres de cachet and droit administratif, 
and is. in spite of all its boast, most certainly not 
a land of liberty in the sense England is. But for 
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equality, no land can beat France. ^ 

dukes, marquises and barons are regarded as equal 
oftecomm’on fry and indeed address themseus 
as “M Le Baron . “M. Le Due . . ^ 

Baron so and so, Mr Duke so an so 
ministers and presidents Jetimes 

No doubt some French statesmen 
speak with assumed contempt of „ 

(Lb), but this IS only a pose and, s f ^ 

real, is only a negation of fraternity imd 
equality Of course ‘^-e is mu h > ^ , 

fraternity also in France, but her P 

‘‘‘“ITook an Indian friend and 

and seated ourselves Bourgeois 

{Tcmfi: the president s chair. ^ 

was also announced ceremoniously d 

Poincare came together and both d rti 

at us and nodded -.Imgly greet 

and how much at home by ^ - ™P „„ coa 

ingl How impossible it is lor st 

“ o i,lf» US to obtain such civi 
sequence like us i que 

Englishmen or Indnns of ^hc,r 

mcLers of the Senate are much olc^ 
brethren m the Chamber and ew 
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disturbed, but even these old men can kick up a 
row and behave like school-boys when excited. 
Perhaps, this irrepressible bubbling of even old 
Frenchmen is the result of their keeping their en- 
thusiasm unimpaired. Many old men in France 
and Germany led armies and won battles at an age 
■when those few Indian old men of the same age 
who manage to live will be hobbling on sticks if 
not lying in bed. Every Frenchman can make a 
soldier, as indeed every Englishman and German. 
The hot bloo^ in them is not cooled by,philosophy 
or frozen by cowardice as in India. It di^ me good 
to see some black faces in the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies. These members were from 
Senegal, Algeria and Pondicherry all of which have 
a right to send members. When will India get such 
a right with regard to the Mother of Parliaments? 
Till she gets that right Indian debates in the House 
of Commons are bound to be dull, ill-informed and 
useless. Indian princes may be allovyed to elect 
some members to the House of Lords; and the 
Council of State, the Legislative Assembly and the 
India Government allowed to elect and nominate 
some members to the House of Commons. Nothing 
will bring England and India closer than this. The 
plan need continue only till India becomes as self- 
a 7 & Cawwia wi ArcrstraVia, 

The next day I heard from my landlady to 
my great surprise that two of my friends had called 
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at the bo'\rdmg house it about IIoO 1 M on the 
previous night and insisted on ringing the be’J 
despite the uorthy lady's remonstrances 2 iniH) 
she had made them desist b) peeping out of thf 
'Mndon in her night dress and tcilmg them thjt I 
^^as out M} concern ^vas not about the inconvei 
cnee caused to Madame Villard but bccaise I 
feared that it might be Mu;sr< hah! and Tran 
come to cancel our proposed trip to rontaincWra** 
^\ ith serious mjsginng'. 2 dressed and after ir 
forming I viibcrtm that 7 uotddnf IfC w f 
UincJj uent to the hotel of ni} t«o fiicnd* f 
found that thc> ncrc not the disturbers of 
prCMOus niglu s peace and that tl C) Mcrc as cigef 
to go to 2 ontaincblcau as c\cr So «c «eit t'^ 
Garc Pc 1 j-on and tooh the 10 tram After 3 
most pJtasnut and uncaent/iil run for al^oi t an 
and a half «c reached the place W ith our at a * 
tomwl alacnti. nc baarded the first tram le net 
and dci\ to the chateau Getting doun at a 
cafe restaurant «c alighted ami prepare! to 
our lunch acting on m} principle A nnii '\jtl ^ t 
fexjd is like a 'hp avithout ballast The hin'‘l 
real!) good and the price was onlv vicn fra >r» 
including the half price of wme rhar/Cfl hr « rr 
It IS nn alniost unnrrsAl practice in 1 rcnch re 
rants to charge half the pncc of a p! s* o' co'rno 
red wme for wacr Orcc wicn I mdigua ' 
asked a manager ttl \ he I ad charj cd me few i a 
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he replied “ Monsieur , that is the custom in, Paris. 
We get 50% profits out of wine. Simply because 
you drink water and insult our national beverage, 
are we to lose this profit even? After all, the 
trouble in giving water and wine is just the same. *’ 
After an enviable repast we started for the 
chateau which was close by and waited for the 
guide. For every chateau, museum and sight- 
seeing place in France there are official guides who 
explain everything. In addition, almost every day, 
Cook’s guides may also be found firing away in 
English to their English party of tourists. To those 
who cannot understand French, Cook’s guides are a 
boon. As soon as the guide came, we went round 
the palace. We saw the splendid rooms of Francis I, 
Napoleon, Louis XIV and Madame De Main- 
tenon, the courtyard where the great Napoleon had 
bidden his historic farewell to his. old guard, the 
famous King's Fine, the magnificent wood, the 
wonderful gardens and the gigantic carps in the 
pond. We didn’t even omit a ludicrous Chinese 
museum. After seeing everything, we returned 
to the station and T.had a nap in the return train. 
At the Gare De Lyon all three of us got down and 
parted company in high spirits after having enjoyed 
the fine outing and got the best worth of the 
twenly-five francs which each of us had spent. 

On the 24th of July I had to go to the Prefec- 
ture of Police to get my Carte DTdentite (identitv 

3 ^ 
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card) which any fore.^ “Carrii^m’^Franw 
take out within fifteen ™ '“l 3,epped 

Three .mall pF°tog«phs 've^e requ.r^ W ^ 
into a photographer's which Carte 

board that photos would b= ,hirl) 

D'ldentite and three copies delivered w. 
minutes for five francs A „ere 

photographer Two nunieroas 

waiting in the room reading 

newspapers strewn ^ to a side room 

monsieur" said the girl , ,, ,c prclmiinirio'” 
where her old father don’Hool so grt'^ 

a minute "Now. 7“'“ j^f^^uld credit )-oe 
lest the gentlemen of the P^ce 

aith sinister intentions agamst to hber y ^ 

or the safety of ^ «Pf Remarks ' CL' 

said the lad),, and I hot„s had been 

clac" went the camera and two p 

taken ' Thank )OU cd me to the hall 

charming ’ s-iid the gir newspaper® 
"Be looking at some »' ‘ 7 '; ^ '^e I 
while I get the copies ready ,|,e fur 

L same words__to 


from the three P'f aords to 


Perhaps they ^ tbw 

“rras^V'-saidl ' to ^ntlemeh 

Ust patent ^^.d when she sai^ th 

.. Oh how we do feel totcre ,3 ,11 

,ve look so charming though we kn 
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nonsense.” ” Well, do we know that ?” asked the 
lady somewhat indignantly. ** Er— I forgot — about 
you. You indeed are charming ” added the poor 
gentleman at seeing his wife’s ire. Most English* 
men will utter any lie to please a lady and this 
was one of the worst. 

Soon my comrades got their photos. The 
two gentlemen were well pleased with theirs while 
the lady declared ” What a hideous thing she has 
made me lookl ” Her husband pacified her saying 
“What else can you expect, dearest, from these take 
and give photos?* There is hardly time to touch 
up.” I got my copies in a few minutes more. The 
photos were quite good and, indeed, the copy in 
my Carte D’ Identite is as clear and fresh tO‘day as 
when it was taken seven years ago. I took the 
copies and paid the photographer. "Monsieur,'* 
she said, " how unreasonable these English women 
sometimes are. I tried to make the face of that 
lady nice but it wouldn’t.” She shrugged her 
shoulders and I left. 

The conciergerie is a fine building overlooking 
the Seine. I admired it for some time and then 
went to the office of the Prefect of Police. I got a 
form filled up and was given the number 162 and 
directed to a big room swarming with foreigners 
waiting for their turn to enter a hall where some 
twelve girl clerks were seated issuing Cartes D’ 
Identite. These girls were chatting and laughing 
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and proceeding with their work in a horriblj 
leisurely fashion. After waiting for two hours, I 
found that only number 37 had got in. • Some 
policemen had formed a cordon,' and 'were holding 
back the impatient unfortunates who wanted to get 
in. They were admitting persons as the girl clerks 
became disengaged, but there was no queue system 
as in England, and the admissions were certainly 
not in strict order. It is remarkable that France 
which originated the jury and queue systems has 
not been able to make a thorough success of them 
while England which borrowed them from her has 
so assimilated them that the world regards her 
erroneously as the originator. It is like a kind 
foster*father being regarded as the real father of a 
child callously abandoned by its natural father. 

I \ns at first willing to await my turn. But 
finding that progress ^vas slow and that a gentleman 
with a number later than mine had been admitted, 

I gently .pushed my way through the crowd to the 
police line. There, when I was trying to persuade 
a policeman to let me through on the triple grounds 
of my not having taken my meals, having an 
engagement with a friend in the afternoon, and 
having no other Indians to talk to in that RWm, a 
Greek on my left burst out " I with number 53 have 
not yet been let in, and you with No. 162 want W 
go in. What justice is this f *’ “ You represent a 
petty little nation of five millions which joined the 
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Allies in the war half-heartedly and at a very late 
stage whereas I represent a mighty nation of 320 
millions which rushed its troops to the rescue of 
France as soon as the Germans crossed the 
Frontier” said I. The French policeman said 
” Bravo I ” and let me in with that sense of humour 
so marked in France. 

I went in and was directed to a pert little girU 
aged about 20, at one end of the hall. As soon as 
the porter took me to her, she said smilingly, 
“Hullo, an Indian I Very good”* She asked me my 
name and surname. It is notorious 'that no Tamil 
Brahmin has got a surname. • We Tamils in 
general have got initials representing the village 
name and father's name, and full names represent- 
ing our personal and caste names. At Oxford when 
the difficulty cropped up I gave "Ayyar” as 
surname and ” A. S. Panchapakesa” as name. The 
ridiculous girl clerk at Paiis, however, insisted on 
writing down my “ Nom” (Name) as *‘ Iyer *’ and 
“ pr^noms” (surnames) as Aiyiam S.P.” I My 
protests were of no avail. “ You say you are called 
M. Iyer. Well, whafone is called by is his name” 
she said emphatically. Then my date of birth, 
names of father and mother and their dates and 
places of birth and the name of my village were 
duly taken down. Afterwards my profession was 
noted down as “ Student”. When she asked me 
what my nationality was I said that it was ” Indian”. 
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She laughed and said Simple soul, there is no 
such thing as an Indian ^nation There is British 
India, French India, Dutch India and Portjguese 
Indn There is no Indian India Your nationality 
IS Bntannique (British) ' and wrote down “ Bntan 
nique" against nationality Her remarks stung me 
to the quick Had we the children of the oldest 
surviving civilization in the world, no right to a 
sepante nationality and were we bound to remain 
camp followers of four other nations for ever ? She 
saw the pained expression on my face and said 
“Cheer up, monsieur, you too will become a nation 
one day if jou hav’e the will ” Last came the most 
ridiculous part of the performance There was a 
column entitled “Stateof family— married, bachelor, 
widow or divorced’ I gave the reply as “ married 
The girl laughed outrageously and said, “You 
married! You are only a boy( Have you goto 
photo of your wife ^ How old is she "Twelve 
I replied to the infinite merriment of my questioner 
and her neighbours "Twelve! Don’t talk nonsense 
said the girl ' How can a girl of twelve live w’ltfa 
you?" "Our marriage js spiritual and not physical 

said I "Oh you mean you have got a wife m Heavea 

like the Father in Heaven? ’ sud she laughing ‘ No 
said I " We Indians marry girls before puberty, 
but live with them only after they become sixteen or 
seventeen " Then, what will happen if you 
away with a French girJ ? 'she asked "lam not 
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likely to run away with any girl, least of all with a 
French girl” said I. **You are rude” she declared. 
I kept quiet. “ Well, I* see now that what you 
mean by your marriage is only a betrothah So, you 
are a bachelor after all.” And forthwith she wrote 
‘‘ celibataire” (bachelor). I protested that I was 
married and so. the correct statement should be 
entered in Iheidentity card as I was liable for inaccu- 
rate statements found therein. “ If you gave them 
and not otherwise” said she. “ I shall tell the 
Prefect” said^ I. “Do” said she, “Will he guil- 
lotine me ?” She was right. My complaint to the 
Prefect was absolutely of no use. “ What you call 
marriage is only a betrothal in our language. Now, 
monsieur, I am busy” and he sent me a^vay• When 
the girl asked me for a leference in England and 
another in France I \vas at a fix, but finally gave 
the names of Doctor Arnold and Madame Villard ! 
“ Any names will do. It is a mere formality” said 
the girl. “Now, monsieur, you may go. And, 
pray don't have any undeserved contempt for 
France which is any day better than your England.” 
I thanked her and departed. It was 2 p.m. when I 
stepped out after my above-mentioned ineffectual 
protest to the Prefect. 

I went to a restaurant, toolc my lunch and went 
ta tbft “L’ Hotel Destn.va.Udes”, tUeTepositorv 
of the last mortal remains of Napoleon. The en- 
trance to this magnificent building from the Esplanade 
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gives one a striking view of the whole The dome 
of the InvaJides is specially imposing The trium 
phal battery containing captured Algerian Russian 
Dutch, Prussian, Venetian. Austrian and Wurtem 
burg cannon is quite worthy of even a military nation 
like the French The Court of Honour with Us 
fine statue of Napoleon b> Seurre is splendid 
Then there is the Soldiers' Church exhibiting 219 
flags captured from the enemy The choir of the 
Church of St Louis is also worth a visit The 
principal thing, however in the Hotel Des In 
vahdes is the tomb of Napoleon The doors lead 
ing to the ‘ ChapelJe Napoleon ’ are of bronze got by 
melting cannon cipfured at Austerlitz Abo\e the 
doors are written the ever famous words of Napoleon 
in his will, "I desire that my remains should re* 
pose on the banks of the Seme m the midst of the 
French people whom I loved so much " The tomb 
of Napoleon has no inscription , governor Hudson 
insisted in his pettiness that only the word 
' Bonaparte ’ should be engraved on the tomb stones 
and to this horrid mutilation of the Emperors 
many titles his friends Generals Bertrand and 
Montholon, did not agree and preferred to Iea\e the 
three slabs of marble unmscnbed To the right of 
the tomb stone is a cast of Napoleon’s head by 
Antommarchi To the left is n crown gifted by the 
city of Cherbourg m 1841 when the Emperors 
remains were brought m triumphal procession from 
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St. Helena to that port. Round the sarcophagus of 
Napoleon are twelve statues by Pradier representing 
the campaigns of the Emperor. Fifty-four flags 
captured at Austerlitz are grouped round the 
sarcophagus.. With unerring instinct, the French 
nation has pitched .upon Austerlitz as Napoleon’s 
most brilliant victory. Besides Napoleon, the re- 
mains'of Marshals Turenne, Duroc and Bertrand, 
Engineer Vauban and Napoleon’s brothers, Jerome 
and Joseph, rest under the dome which is 107 
metres high and was constructed in 1706. There 
is also quite an interesting museum called the 
"‘Museum of the Army” in the Invalides exhibit- 
ing the arms and armours used in war M different 
periods. « 

In the night I went with some Indian friends to 
the Opera and witnessed a splendid performance of 
Faust. The Opera House is a fine structure and 
the shows therein are run by the French Republic 
which makes a decent profit. The actors and 
actresses played their parts excellently, and we had 
a very enjoyable time. The parts of Mephistopheles, 
Faust and Margaret were played to perfection. 
All of us Indians who witnessed' the performance 
deplored that we had not such an Opera House so 
well run in India. 

The remaining few days I spent in seeing the 
museums of the Trocadero, the Trianon, theMusee 
de Cluny, the Luxembourg, the Palais Royal, the 
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Tuileries, the Mus4e Carnavjilet grand pal* 

and the petit palais and the National Arch, 

-All these'^ abound in Napoleonic rehra and 
extent, ‘he reHcs of the d^ys o^ Louis 
The palace of Josephine struck me . P 

‘"‘"T'^sUed the Sarbonne. the headquarters of 

the University of Paris, _ The 

some professors by a kind F , 

quarter of Paris inhatatt Chief e 

svith British Indian f “<>“' Pf French 

language difficulty u English ones. 

degrees are not passports to fat jobs aa c b 

The Sarbonne is an impressive 

torical associations made t"® ^ Indians who 
much to the ineonvenience of the other 
^ere foreed to walk much verp 

My visit to Mus6e Gu me m , rf 

pJeaJt. I saw there a splendffi collec^^^ 
oriental paintings, P^!"™A Pj in England 

much superior to , „uch about 

The people there „mlficatlons in the 

Hindu civilization ' j Hindus of 

Sd:‘”™r;fth“e ak^nce between Engkand =n 
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the one hand and France and Germany on the 
other. In England, Indians are almost ahrays 
treated politely, but they always feel that they are 
regarded as having no culture and civilization of 
their own. In France and Germany, many cultured 
people know something ateut the great civilization 
of India. 

The Musee Grevin is the Paris counterpart of 
Madame Tassaud’s in London, and it is a delight to 
visit it. Some stirring wai scenes are depicted 
like the, king of the Belgians inspecting .a trench 
during the siege of Antwerp, M.,.Clemenceau and 
the marshals Poch and Petain meeting at the^ front 
and the rapturous welcome of the French "troops in 
Alsace-Lorraine after the reconquest^ ' A most 
ridiculous item was the ex-Kaiser sitting in a 
cage like a convict. This was called ' Expiation 
The figures of the great French Revolution were 
given due prominence. Louis *XVT, his son, the 
ill-fated DaupHin, and his sister as prisoners in the 
Temple formed bne impressive tableau, Louis XVI 
in the tower, Marie Antoinette in the conciergerie 
and Louis XVII as a prisoner,in the Temple were 
subjects of separate tableaux. There is no doubt 
that the heart of France has been moved by the 
fate of the unlucky Louis XVII. Indeed, his 
figure as prisoner, sleeping in a dungeon, with rats 
all round him eating the scanty food placed for him 
in a miserable plate, is very pathetic and such as to 
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advocated liberty and democracy only for the 
countries in the temperate zone. Scholars have 
proved that the famous sentence quoted above is 
sheer nonsense and that man is born not free but 
as a helpless being entirely dependent on others. 
But it is the kind of nonsense which goes straight 
to the heart unlike the dull doctrines of these 
scholars devoid of emotion and enthusiasm. The 
motto at the entrance to the Pantheon is befitting 
that great mausoleum and its august sleepers. It 
is “Vivre libre ou mourir’* (Live free or die!). 
After rendering obeisance at the tombs of Voltaire 
and Rousseau, both apostles of liberty in their own 
way, Ireturned to my boarding house in a highly 
contemplative mood. , j » 

The next day I had a bath in the Loire. My- 
self and a Dane went to bathe. A middle-aged 
woman was in charge of the bath. We hired two 
bathing suits, which, unlike in England, consisted 
of mere langouiiAiVQ garments, for a franc apiece, 
put them on, kept our clothes in the custody of the 
woman and plunged into the river. It was cold, 
but vigorous swimming warmed me up. After 
fifteen minutes’ swimming I returned to Rue Kep* 
ler with the Dane. On the way, we picked up a 
scholar who asked me many things about India and 
the ancient Hindu civilization. Finally, he asked 
me, “Do you know why you Indians are treated 
differently from the Negroes?” I thought this a 
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XIV’s time. Now trenches are more important 
than forts.” The famous Hindenburg lines im- 
pressed me very much. They were chosen by a 
first-rate general in the full maturity of his powers. 
I saw Mount Kemmel, Hindenburg’s watch-tower 
and other important sectors of the lines. A number 
of other visitors were also surveying the Hinden- 
burg lines with admiration and awe. Even in 
their shattered state they were terribly impressive. 
The countless abandoned cannon and tanks round 
about and the innumerable graves of friend and 
foe thicWy clustered in the vicinity added to the 
impressiveness. One Swede told us, that the 
Hindenburg lines were constructed even when the 
Germans were marching on Paris so as to form 
impregnable protective lines to fall back upon in 
case of retreat. Truly a wonderful foresight this I 
It has been aptly said that the first care of every 
wise general in an advance is to provide for his 
retreat. One rather exacting American, who was 
perhaps not willing to see anything great outside 
America, said, “ The famous Hindenburg lines are, 
after all, not so redoubtable as they made it out 
when the war was on.” ” Ha I” said a French 
captain, “You see them after they have been taken 
and destroyed. It is )ust like seeing the dead and 
decomposed body of a celebrated athlete and ex- 
claiming ‘After all, he was notso strong.’ ” A roarof 
laughter greeted this just retort Soon, the question 

4 
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was a very clear day, and the chalk cHffs of Dover 
could be seen wilh an efTort from a particular spot. 
I boarded the steamer at about 2 P.M. and soon it 
began to sail. I had kept all my remaining money, 
namely, ten ane‘pound notes and change for a pound 
and a few one-franc pieces, in my purse nhich was 
in my inside coat pocket. I had ^bought the steamer 
ticket at about 10 A.M. which was the last occasion 
when I took out the purse. Seeing some oranges 
on sale on board the steamer, I ivanted to take out 
my purse to buy some and to my horror found that 
it was not in my pocket. I searched for it in my 
suit case and elsewhere, but to no avail. Fortunately, 
the steamer ticket was in a waistcoat pocket. After 
it had been checked I had kept it there for con* 
venience. But the purse was gone. Either it 
fallen down in the park at Calais or had been obliging' 
ly picked by some Picardy gentleman to whom f 
had been talking. The immediate problem was 
most pressing. Without any money how was I to 
get to London from Dover? Was I to sell somf 
of my things at Dover? There was not a sing f 
Oriental on board the ship to borrow from and 
hated to approach any white man, let alone th‘ 
improbability of his complying with my request 
So, I was most depressed and went and sat on n’ 
suit-case in a spirit of profound dejection. 
Englishnjen who went past walking on the dec 
enjoying.the beautiful weather glared at me wtt 
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monocles and naked eyes, but none spoke a word. 
A itussian, with that instinct peculiar to Orientals 
and semi-Orienlals, came to me and said in English 
“ Fine weather “ Yes I responded feebly. 
“ Feeling sea>sick ?" he queried. “No” said I. 
“Then? tell me everything” he *said in such a 
sympathetic voice that I told him the whole trouble. 
* ‘ Pooh ! is that all ? ' Here, take a loan of five pounds 
and welcome ” said he, taking a five-pound note. 
I said that I wanted a loan of only one pound and 
promised to return it as soon as I reached London. 
“Oh, don’t worry about it” said he. “I must 
return it ” said I and took down his address in 
London. Then, all care having gone, he and I 
walked briskly round the deck chatting and laughing 
to the great astonishment of the very Englishmen 
who had glared at me with monocles and naked 
eyes. “ Inexplicable Orientals ” must have been 
their comment. 

I learnt from my Russian friend that he was 
an emigre and a bitter Anti-Bolshevik and that he 
had run away from Russia because of his fear of 
being done to death. “They have robbed me of all 
my property ” said he. “Still, you seem to have a 
good bit left ” said I laughing. “Well, what is 
this compared to what was mine? ” he asked, and I 
could very well believe him. When talking of 
Lenin and Trotsky, he used to wax violent “The 
first is a fanatic who wants to set fire to the whole 
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WHS a very clear day, and the chalk cliffs of Dov< 
could be seen with an effort from a particular spo 
I boarded the steamer at about 2 P.M. and soon i 
began to sail. I had kept all my remaining monc)' 
namely, ten one*pound notes and change for a pounc 
and a few one-franc pieces, in n))' purse which wa; 
in my inside coat pocket. I had bought the slcamei 
ticket at about lO a.m. which was the last occasion 
when I took out the purse- Seeing some oranges 
on sale on board the steamer, I wanted to take oat 
my purse to buy some and to my horror found that 
it was not in my pocket. I searched for it in 
suit case and elsewhere, but to no avail. Fortunaldft 
the steamer ticket was m a waistcoat pocket. Aftet 
it had been checked I had kept it there for coa- 
vcnience. But the purse v.'as gone. Either it had 
fallen down in the park at Calais or b.ad beenobliginS' 
ly picked by some Picardy gentleman to whom 
had been talking. The immediate problem "ss 
most pressing. Without any money how "'as f to 
get to London from Dover? Was I to sell some 

of my things at Dover? There was not a sinj; c 
Oriental on board the ship to borrow from and 
hated to approach any white m.an, let alone t c 
improbability of his complying with my request* 
So, I was most depressed and went and sat on m) 
suit-case in a spirit of profound dejection. 
Englishmen who went past walking on the dw 
cnjoyingJhe beautiful weather glared at me wit 
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monocles and naked eyes, but none spoke a word. 
A llussian, with that instinct peculiar to Orientals 
and semi*Orientals, came to me and said in English 
“Fine weather”. “Yes'* I responded feebly. 
“ Feeling sea-sick ?” he queried. “No” said I. 
“Then? tell me everything” he -said in such a 
sympathetic voice that I told him the whole trouble. 
“ Pooh 1 is that all ? Here, tike a loan of five pounds 
and welcome ” said he, taking a five-pound note. 
I said that I wanted a loan of only one pound and 
promised to return it as soon as I reached London. 
“Oh, don't worry about it” said he. “I must 
return it” said I and took down his address in 
London. Then, all care having gone, he and I 
walked briskly round the deck chatting and laughing 
to the great astonishment of the very Englishmen 
who had glared at me with monocles and naked 
eyes. “ Inexplicable Orientals ” must have been 
their comment. 

I learnt from my Russian friend that he was 
an cmigrfi and a bitter Anti-Bolshevik and that he 
had run away from Russia because of his fear of 
being done to death. “ They have robbed me of ail 
my property ” said he. “ Still, jtju seem to have a 
good bit left ” said I hughing. “Well, what is 
this compared to what was mine?” he asked, and I 
could verj* well believe him. When talking of 
Lenin and Trotsky, he used to wax violent. “The 
first is a fanatic who wants to set fire to the svhole 
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world merelj to test his thcorj The second is 
content thit there be a fire so that he may pull 
some logs out of it” he said ‘ Tell me, ’ I pressed 
him “dojou believe that the Czar's regime wvs 
good?” ‘ On thewhole no but for us )es” saidhe 
‘ Do the Bolsheviks communahze women as 


alleged? ” I asked * No, said he, * that is a lie 
Ru*5snn women arc too good for that kind o{ he to 
be believed I asked him what he thought of 
Karensk} A good man but weak, tcrnbl> "•cik 
will come to no good was his reply About the 
Versailles treaty he was bitter ''Toland and 


Bessarabia were unjustly taken from us and ConsUnti 
nople unjustl) withheld from us one ofthemwt 
faithful allies ” he declared “It is the BolshcM^* 
who have lost’ said I '* No, it is Russia he 
declared passionatel} ‘Who will restore the'C 
three to a «ane Russia when the Bolshciikshi'C 
become but a faded though horrid memor) ? he 
demanded passionately ‘No no whoc\crnilcJ 
Russia and demands the restoration of thc'ic three 
has my actn c sj mpath) They may rob me as thej 
like if the) protect m> countr) from robbeo 
“ Has not Poland a right to nationalilj ? I askc 
** Has not India a nghl to nationaht) ? Has n*? 
Ireland? Has not Lg>pt? Hasnol Korea? Ha^nct 
Tripoli? Has not Algeria? Has not the Congof 
Have not the Philippines? And yet did the 
of Versailles pro\ idc for the separation of an) 
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these?” he asked with bitterness. “How do you 
say that Constantinople ought to be restored to you ? 

It was never yours ” said I. “It was given to us 
in a secret treaty,” said he, “and so I am right in 
saying that it ought to be restored to us.” “ When 
will you return to Russia?” I asked. “When 
the damned Bolsheviks are gone and a Bourgeois 
republic on the model ot France is established” he 
replied. 

Soon, the ship reached Dover and we boarded 
a train. We parted at Victoria, shaking hands 
with one another and hoping to meet again. I 
went straight to Shakespeare Hut, the Y.M.C.A. 
Indian hostel, and borrowed a pound irom a friend 
and sent a postal order to the Russian friend. He 
called at the hostel specially to thank me. We had 
a lunch and a long talk, and then we parted, never 
to meet again. 



CHAPTER X, 


The I.C.S. Examination and After. 

my return to London from France, I began to 
^ prepare seriously for the I.C.S. open competi* 
tion examination which was to come off in August 
1921. I had less than a year before me and had, 
therefore, to look sharp. Though sitting for the 
I.C S. examination was one of the objects for nhich 
I had gone to England, no serious steps had been 
taken by me till August 1920 to prepare for it. I 
had been too much immersed in sight-seeing 
Oxford life to have much time to do an^'thlng 
else. Of course, my study for the Modern History 
School at Oxford was in a way’useful for the I.C.S 
examination also since it covered part of th( 
history subjects I intended to take for the I.C.S. 

The first thing I did after reaching Oxford and 
settling down was to choose once and for all the 
subjects I wanted to take for the I.C.S. I was to be 
among the first batch to appear for the examination 
under the new regulations which had thoroughly 
modernized the old system. Consequently, nobody 
had any definite idea as to the exact nature of the 
examination. But like every uncertainty, this too 
gave as much confidence as it took away. It ^5 
notorious that certainty takes away as much confi* 
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dence as it gives. But for the uncertainty of war, 
few countries will wage* wars with eagerness ; and 
few soldiers will go to fight if death was not un- 
certain. If safe return or death were certain for all 
who take part in them, there will not be that much 
attraction for wars as in the present state of un- 
certainty. This is then the true psychology of war, 
its uncertainty, which fascinates millions by the 
appeal to their gambling spirit. Man, primitive or 
civilized, has always had a fatal fascination for 
gambling, the supreme game of chance. Montecarlo 
with its roulets is only the concretization of the 
nebulous gambling spirit inherent in man. 

The compulsory subjects in the new scheme 
were an Essay, English, Present Day, Every-day 
Science, Auxiliary language and vtva voce* The 
Essay and English required no special reading or 
training. Nor could any reading or training improve 
the chances in the viva voce which, though it carried 
300 out of the 800 marks allotted for the compulsory 
subjects, was the most delightfully uncertain of the 
subjects and the thing allowing of the least training 
or preparation. There was a general impression 
abroad that personal appearance and correct accent 
would go a long way towards impressing the 
examiners in viva voccj and many aspirants deli- 
berately cultivated an affected accent and even laugh 
and took to the most fashionable dress besides go- 
ing in for daily shaves. Of course, all this helped them 
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somewhat when the ordeal did come but not to the 
extent they anticipated. Some turned out to be 
\eritable jackdaws in peacock’s fc.athers, and 
perhaps the sudden disillusionment of the examiners 
was not to their ad\antage. 

Present Day was a paper on modern polittca), 
social and cronomic questions and required a little 
acquaintance with the leading newspapers and jour* 
naK Exerj-daj Science was to us. History students 
of the Madras Uni\ersity with its too early spcclali* 
zalion, something of a nightmare How were we 
suddenl) to master Chemistr), Phjsics. Botanj, 
Ph)SioIog>. Geolog) Astronomy and kindred 
sciences, wc whose education had ))rocccdcd on the 
assumption that there would nc\cr be any neccssltj 
(or us to be acquainted with them? Put we hid to 
mister them. To neglect a subject carr)ing 100 
marks mc.int l.ikmg awav manj chinces of our 
getting in. I rcsoKcd to study Ph>sics, Potany, 
Fh)sio!og>, Geology and Astronomj and bought 
popular books dealing with them. This study alone 
absorlxjd as much time as the stud) of hi«tory. 
For hislor)' was a f,amih.ir field where I w.is sure of 
mj ground whcrcis the sciences, owing to the 
dcfecti\c education of the Madras University, were 
a huge mora^s where I h.id a job to obtain a foot- 
hold. A mere swattcriog would be of no use for 
the I C.S. for two reasons. The first vos that 
there was what is called deduction for superficial 
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knowledge. From the total number of marks ob- 
tained by a candidate one-fifth of the maximum will 
be deducted and the remainder multiplied by 
Thus if a man gets 21 out of 100 his final marks 
will be (21 — 20) xf or 1|, that is to say, 1. Those 
who get 100 will get as final marks 100, (100 — 20)x| 
being still 100. Thus the original differences in 
marks will increase by moderation. There is no 
custom of giving minus marks. So, if a man gets 
8 at first he will get in moderation not- or 
-IS but merely 0. This system of deduction is 
based on a sound principle. Almost any educated 
man knows something about common questions, but 
nothing much. Thus, if asked about the sun any 
man will say that it rises in the morning in the east 
and sets in the evening in the west, that it gives us 
light and heat and that it is essential for culti- 
vation. These are tiue and so it will be unjust to 
give this man zero. He must get, say, 5 marks out 
of one hurtdred. But to give credit to such superficial 
knowledge in an examination of the standard of the 
I.C.S. will be ridiculous. So the deduction for 
superficial knowledge comes in and reduces this 5, 
or indeed any mark below 21, to 0. As such 
superficial knowledge is sure to be mixed up with 
deeper knowledge up till the standard of the maxi- 
TT/ciTTi vs ‘ibnt/crgWcj'i. TVie 

second reason w'as that success in the I.C.S. examina- 
tion went by relative merit; the deeper one’s 
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knowledge and the greater his marks the greater his 
chances of success. B3' a careful choice of books 
and by attentive reading I finally managed to secure 
an adequate knowledge of the sciences above 
named. 

The auxiliary language had to be a modern 
European language. Indians were, however, allowed 
to offer instead Physical or Social Anthropology. 
But either of these could be given also as extra nu- 
merum. Physical Anthropology required a certificate 
of training in a University and was moreover with its 
practical tests not a field where a novice could hope 
to score high marks. Social Anthropology had 
therefore to be reserved for the extra numerum 
subject. In an examination where passes depend 
on the relative number of marks obtained it is obvi* 
ous that no candidate will willingly avoid taking an 
extra numerum subject though it may not be strictly 
obligatory. Hence I reserved Social Anthropology 
as extra numerum subject and took French as 
auxiliary hinguage. 

As regards the optionals, I took the whole of 
British History, European History from 1494 to 
1914, and English Private Law. The last comprised 
the laws of real and personal property, contracts and 
torts. All the three optionals together carried liOOO 
marks, and the extra numerum subject 100 marks. 
Thus the ttiaximum number of marks for the I.C.S. 
examination was L900. 
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^ My principle was to devote six hours, neither 
more nor less, every day tomystudies. My lodgings 
in Victoria Road in the midst of beautiful country, 
close to the lovely Cherwell, were ideal for un* 
disturbed study. It was for this reason as also 
because of the fresh home-grown vegetables procura- 
ble there that I had shifted my lodgings thither from 
Chalfont Road before going to France. What a 
mental strain it had been to me to give the week’s 
notice to my landlady in Chalfont Road ! My Indian 
sentiment made me strongly averse to telling persons 
under whose roof I had lived for six months that I 
wanted to go away. A feeling that I would thereby 
be breaking the rules of hospitality was working un- 
consciously within me. Though I was paying 
^3-10-0 per week, still I felt as if I was under an 
obligation of hospitality. My Muslim friend 
Mr. R. learnt my difficulty and in characteristic 
Muslim fashion declared, “ This mawkish sentiment 
is at bottom a weakness. You must fight it out. 
I have changed four landladies in the course of four 
months. I don’t see why you should be so silly 
about this.” He promised to come the next day and 
be present at the momentous announcement. That 
night I was restless. But my landlady, by her 
tactlessness, made my task easy. It was the end of 
term. She said that from the next term onwards I 
should pay £3-15-0 per week as several persons 
were offering her that amount. This commercialism 
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on her part uprooted all my sentimental objections 
and I said at once, ** Please take a week’s notice 
I am going to leave, ” This took her surprise, 
and she attributed it entirely to her increased 
demand “Oh, well, ” said she, "I didn’t mean 
that jou should leave I am content to receive 
£3-10-0 from 5 ou as heretofore if you are unwill- 
ing to pay more “ “ No no, that is my final 

notice” I declared “All right, then, I take it,” 
said she, “but I can’t understand your sudden 
resolution" and she left I rushed to Mr R and 
told him, ‘ I have crossed the Rubicon ” He shook 
hands with me vigorously and said, “ Well done, 
old boy, that is the way to do it ” For the next 
one week I felt as if I was in an enemy country 
To remain m rooms after you have given notice is 
a peculiar situation understandable only by those 
who have experienced it Of course, men like Mr 
R may even delight in such situations, but to the 
normal man they are simply dreadful I made it 
unnecessarily gloomier At meal times I was 
taciturn and glum The girls who were bringing 
the meals noticed this The oldest among them 
told me, ” Look here, Mr Ajjar, why do you look 
as if you are offended ? What have we to do with 
your remaining or leaving ^ That is between mother 
and you Why put on such a gloomy face ? ” I 
relaxed a little, realizing the justice of her remark 
But r did not compfetely become myself again 
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The next day I returned from the Examination 
schools after having seen that I had passed in the 
History Previous with distinction. As soon as I 
entered Chalfont Road I became gloomy again. 
My landlady’s third daughter came to my room 
and asked me, “What about your results, Mr. 
Ayyar? Passed, I hope.” “Yes,” I said, “with 
distinction.” “Oh, I am so glad,” said she and left* 
leaving me wondering as to why she should be so 
happy at the success of one who was leaving her 
house for another. We Indians are less individual* 
istic than the English and set more store by family 
friendships and quarrels. In India the whole family 
would have become cold and hostile as soon as I 
had given notice, and I with my joint family training 
expected it. But, fortunately, the English have 
advanced beyond that stage and perhaps were never 
in that stage. So my expectations were, happily, 
not fulfilled. But I never felt completely at ease till 
I had shifted bag and baggage to Victoria Road. 

The one year which elapsed between my return 
from France and the I.C.S. examination passed 
speedily. Oxford life was very pleasant. I used very 
often to go and read at the Bodleian. During the 
Shakespeare festival I went with a few friends to 
Stratford-on-Avon in a char-a-banc in* order to see 
the house where Shakespeare was born. Shakespeare 
has always been a favourite with English-ed"^t<'d 
Indians and has a warm corner in their * 
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along with Wordsworth and Shelley. That is per- 
haps because Shakespeare is universal in his appeal 
unlike Milton whom I consider to be the most typical 
English poet. Milton has never been popular among 
Indian students and has been read in part only be- 
cause selections from his works are prescribed by 
the Universities as text-books and thus forced down 
the throats of unwilling readers. Simply to satisfy 
the examiners and get through the many-teethed 
examination machines unhurt, students repeat the 
pious phrase that Milton is the second greatest 
English poet. Left to themselves they would 
prefer to give Wordsworth or Shelley that place. 
Even Indian examiners are privately of that opinion, 
but thinking that the Englishmen at the head want 
Milton to be given the second place, they conceal 
their real opinions and even penalise students who 
depart from the supposed authorized views. To 
such a length has slavish mentality advanced in 
India. If to-morrow India were to get self-govern- 
ment and rule her own destinies, Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats and Coleridge will 
still continue to be read with admiration by Indian 
students, but all copies of Milton’s works will be 
either thrown away or relegated to the topmost 
shelves. The affection for Shakespeare is genuine. 
In fact, one of our college professors, himself an 
eminent Englishman of much experience, used to 
say that Indian students evince more enthusiasm for 
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Shakespeare and enter into his ^spirit better than 
English students of the same age. 

Our hearts leapt within us as.wesaw picturesque 
Stratford on the banks of the slow-gliding Avon. 
There was a crowd as it was Shakespeare festival. 
I was filled with the deepest emotion when I saw 
the room where Shakespeare was born. “ Here 
Shakespeare was born” I said to myself. “ It is a 
thousand pities that no Asoka raised an everlasting 
pillar on this spot with the inscription * Here the 
blessed one was born All over the room, and 
indeed the house, people have scribbled their names 
in every possible place either with the object of 
leaving on record their pilgrimage thither or, what 
is more probable, moved with a desire to perpetuate 
their names by attaching them to the house where 
the great immortal was born, in the spirit of the 
proverb ” Hitch thy waggon to a star”. There 
are some famous poets, novelists and prose-writers 
among these who did this childish scribbling. Now 
it is strictly forbidden to scribble or to carry away 
any piece of the house as a memento of the visit. 
Indeed, but for the latter prohibition, the entire 
house would have disappeared long ago by mere 
removal of small bits, such is the crowd visiting the 
place every day from all comers of the world. 
■£veii. -as \\ was, an American genVieman 'was 
prowling about with a view to take a bit off when 
he got half a chance, but a caretaker, suspecting 
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his intention, pohtel) jostled him out on the pretext 
th*\l more people were coming in and so all those 
avho had «een should please walk. out. The janhee 
came out and told me m a whisper “Gee, that 
gu> isn’t so Simple as he loohs, “ thus clearl) rc\ cal* 
irg his nefarious designs Later, we went to Anne 
Halhawaj’s Cottage I'oor Anne Hathawaj, the 
neglected wife of the immortal poet had our full 
sjTupath) Hut that xirfuous noman's house is 
presersed and \isited onl) because of her faithless 
huslwnd Such is the iron) ol historj 

After this wc proceeded to the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre which w-as rcccntlj burnt down, 
at'd witnessed a ^>crformancc of " As ) 0 u like it I “ 
The acting was under the direct supcr\ision of the 
great Shakespearian critic, Sir Sidne> Lee, ami 
was, needless to saj. «:upcrb Wc returned to 
Oxford .after .a hic lunch 

I felt the cold of the winter of UCO a little 
more than I did that of Man> other Indians 

also had the f-ame experience “What, .according 
to ) oj IS the rrasoT for this strange phenomenon ? ’* 
askcl a friend of mine I saidhaU humorousl), "The 
Indian hca* stored up in o ir *>) stem was exhausted 
last wn’'tcr. Now wc base to go without that ad* 
aid ’ M) faiourite device to combat 
tb* co' 1 was an everlasting fire at home and bri*k 
wa’Vsin the ahernoen One th), when ice was 
Ivi"g hc'C and thetc and there was a (hiclc 
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snowfall, I tooViny accustomed walk and, as usual, 
opened the door on my return and stepped into the 
corridor. No sooner had I done so than my right 
foot jerked and I fell prostrate to the great merri- 
ment of all. Some ice had formed on my heels, and 
when the right heel came in <X)ntact with the smooth, 
slippery floor it had jerked causing me to fall. 
Thereafter I took cate to scrape the ice off my 
heels before venturing indoors. 

Another funny thing in England is that since all 
the trees become naked in winter, being deciduous, 
the only green thing being some ever-green shrubs, 
few English people who have not gone abroad or 
studied in a University will believe an Indian when 
he tells them that most of the trees in India are 
ever-green. “ Go on,** said an old English lady to 
me one day. We are not so unlearned as to believe 
such fibs. What next ? Do the people of India also 
live for ever? "And most of the listeners were on 
her side. These pious people take England as the 
standard to go by. Of course, they are ready 
enough to believe that there are great monsters Jn 
India, that cobras abound everywhere, that men are 
viler than the cobras, that human sacrifices are still 
not unknown, that girl babies are murdered as soon 
as they are born, that the heat is terrific and fiie 
cUmate execrable and that leprosy, plague, cholera 
and venereal disease divide between them the wfiole 
population of India except the English garrison 
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therein. Hence the popularity of morbid books 
relating to our country like the recent “ Mother 
India”. But these people of England who hold 
such ridiculous beliefs do so only because of igno- 
rance and not from wicked design as Indians are 
only too ready to believe. The comic side of these 
ridiculous beliefs is seen in the widely held maxim 
” India is a land where flowers have no smell, 
fruits no taste and women no smiles”. This of the 
land which is the home of the jasmine and the 
champak, the mango, the plantain, the jack and 
the lime, and women with the most spiritual smiles 
in the world ! At least the last item can be forgiven 
as respectable Indian ladies never smile at strangers, 
and in Northern India even cover their faces, and 
as Englishmen never are allowed, in general, access 
to high class Indian homes and so cannot pierce 
the veil of unreality and grasp the reality behind. 
But the belief about the flowers and fruits is soabsurd 
especially after countless generations of Englishmen 
have come and gorged themselves on them. I have 
only one explanation for this. In the early days of 
the East India Company the servants of the Company 
were most anxious that other Englishmen should not 
come to India and share the pagodas with them But 
the home Englishmen, envious of the supposed untold 
wealth of Ind, were clamouring in Parliament and 
outside for the abolition of the Company’s monopoly. 
Obviously, it was to the Company's interest to depict 
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India in the most unattractive colours [XMsibic so lliat 
by this campaign of lies the ardour of many mono- 
poly-breakers might be cooled. lienee the stories 
of India's smcll-Iess flowers and tasteless fruits, and 
the blood-curdling accounts about the cobras, human 
sacrifices, disc-ascs, etc. Whenin ISldtheCoinpanv's 
trade monopoly was abolished, the propaganda w-as 
intensified .as the India Government certainly did 
not want an invasion of Britons of .all tvnes amt 
the legal obstacle having gone, the only^rJe^f, " 

to scare them .away by fearsome stories. Much the 

same kind of stories are told t^.ay by a certain inde' 
pendent state apprehensive of foreigners and desirous 
of keeping them away. In this camp.aign of friehlen 
ing, the East India Company found a powerful* 
auxiliary in the missionary who, anxious to 
funds in Britain for the conversion of the h ‘ 
in India, was only too willing to couniei^^ 

underlinethestoricsofvenerc.aldi5c.asc, child'im T'’ 

and human sacrifices. .-Mter the Cmwn 
India, the real facts began to filter through buUh'' 
lies of centuries had struck deep roots „.i •’ v ‘ 
not be cut by the paper knives of these feebP . 

As for Indians, with the suicidal genius sr. a 
istic of decadent Hinduism, they'cared nnt , 
these lies with the consequence that 
the field. . ^ hold 

One day, an Englishman obsessed w-.i, , 
lies told me, “How many of England’s . * ” 


sons 


come 
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to a premature grave by serving m jour pestilential 
climate I” I said, ‘ I say, have a loob at our Civil 
Lists and see how heavy the list of pensioned English 
officers IS Surel j , the climate which enables them 
with their meat and drink hibits, to work for 35 
years, and then live in England m retirement for 20 
to 50 years cannot be so pestilential as you imagine ’ * 
Some daj s later, after referring to the Civil List, he 
recognized that I was right Still, India is the 
land of tears for them, being the land of their exile” 
he added ‘ So too is England the land of tears for 
me, being the land of my exile” I replied ‘ In 
both cases, the exile is voluntary and chosen after 
mature deliberation So no pity need be wasted on 
either” “But I don’t see jou in tears” he said 
“ Nor are Englishmen in India in tears if you will 
only go and see them there said I laughing 

The fact IS that the climate of India is much 
better than that Of England We need only few 
clothes and simple meals and get free baths m our 
rivers and tanks So India’s poor are not troubled 
with the anxieties of coal for the fire and monej for 
the thick clothes and even baths Again, in the 
heat of summer, we can take refuge, if need be, in 
the cool heights of our hills In England, there is 
no such Nature’s safety valve from cold For, the 
question of a school boy to me whether there are 
not deep hollows in England where people can take 
refuge [com the cold at n inter just as we have hills 
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to resort to in summer must be answered in the 
negative. Whatever else India is ashamed of she 
has no need to be ashamed of Nature’s gifts. This 
beautUul country with its sublime mountains and 
rivers, glaciers and lakes* hills and dales* trees, 
flowers and fruits and its excellent climate need not 
fear comparison with any other country, for Mother 
India is certainly the most dowered daughter of 
Grandmother Nature. 

The months sped on rapidly. In June 1921 I 
received intimation that my viva voce was to be on 
July Sth, The written examination was to be in 
August. Some persons thought that the intention 
in thus making the viva voce precede the written ex- 
amination was to weed out those found unfit at the 
viva. But that was not the idea. Perhaps the 
intention was merely to get the students at their best 
before the strain and the worries of the written 
examination had tired them out and brought about 
mental fag. 

The day after I got the above communication I 
returned to my. rooms after playing tennis and felt 
feverish. After half an hour the fever increased 
and I went to bed. This ^vas my first sickness in 
England. That night I took only a cup of hot 
lemonade. I had' hoped* that sleep would take 
away the fever. The v.exfc 

fever had increased and there was pain in the throat. 
A competent doctor was called. He examined my 
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throit and was of opinion that it diphtheria i 
disease for which municipal treatment with segre 
gallon for forty days w*as compulsory at Oxford 
That would mean, of course, that I could not sit for 
the I C S examination that year, a terrible blow 
for one who had gone to England for no other 
purpose but this No doubt, there would remain 
the second chance m 1922, but in any case one 
chance would be lost and one year s more slay in 
England necessitated with its waste of time, money 
and energy It was a prospect which would have 
driven any man in my position to despair To my 
own utter surprise now I was not crushed by the 
prospect but tooh the news stoically Perhaps for 
the only moment in my life till now I resigned 
myself entirely into the hands of God and said to 
myself, “ He knows all Nothing that He wills can 
be ultimately injurious to me ’* My landlady and 
the doctor saw me plunged in thought The landlady 
had told the doctor about the examination and the 
impossibility of sitting for it if this were diphtheria 
So he said sympathetically to me, “ I am sorry for 
you, you may not be able to sit for the examination 
Don’t worry o\ermuch about it as it may affect 
your health ' “ I don t worry at all " I replied 

‘ Who can resist the dictates of Him above? What 
IS ordained must come about ’ The doctor went 
taking some stains from the throat in order to 
examine them in his laboratory and see whether it 
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was really diphtheria or merely tonsilitis. He pro- 
mised to call in the evening and let me know finally 
as to what it was, adding that if it were diphtheria 
he would instruct the municipal ambulance car to 
come round. Downstairs he told my landlady, as I 
learnt afterwards, "1 am sorry for the young man. 
Still it is remarkable how his fatalism helps him. 
Even a superstition has its advantages. ” I suppose 
a non-Christian’s belief in the immutability of God’s 
decrees is fatalism whereas the same belief in a 
Christian will be implicit surrender to God ! In the 
evening the worthy doctor came and declared that 
the thing was mere tonsilitis and could be cured in 
five or six days. I was full of joy at this news. In 
six days I was thoroughly cured of the sickness, 
which the doctor declared I had caught in the tennis 
courts. As per his orders, I left for Torquay for ten 
days for a change to recoup my health. 

The climate of Torquay did me good. In the 
refreshing breeze otTorquay I quickly recoverediny 
lost health and spirits. I was also,* 'taking a vegeta- 
ble tonic. Daily I used to bathe in the sea twice. 
There were separate bathing places for men and 
women and a third bathing place for mixed bathing. 
The first two were not at all frequented, and the 
third place alone was crowded. There were small 
sheds for dressing and undressing and leaving one’s 
clothes. The rent was six pence per bath. About 
a hundred yards from the beach was a raft to which 
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the more enterprising bathers o£ both sexes used to 
swim Then they used to jump from the raft which 
had special arrangements for jumping I also took 
to this practice To my utter surprise I found 
that most English people jumped head foremost 
whereas most Indians, including mj self, jump feet 
foremost The advantage in our arrangement is 
that there is no risk of the head being dashed against 
rocks and the time taken to rise to the surface is 
less as the spring of the feet on striking the floor 
makes the rising up much quicker My English 
fellow bathers were as much surprised at my mode 
of jumping as I was at theirs but, learning my 
reasons, soon took to my method as being easier, 
more efficient and less risky After some jumping 
we did some diving and submarine swimming m 
which I defeated them All this made them think 
that I was an expert m these matters, and, soon a 
man calling himself a swimming race organizer asked 
me to become with him a co organizer, a thing which 
I discreetly declined 

In Torquay I could do no reading The holiday 
atmosphere of the place was not conducive to study 
Besides, the doctor had asked me not to do an> 
reading but to take complete rest In view of the 
nearness of the examinations and the thoroughly in 
complete nature of my preparations it seemed to me 
now and then while at Torquaj that my position was 
not far different from that of Nero whoplajedthe 
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lute while Ropie was on fire.* Still, as I believe in 
implicitly following doctors in matters of health just 
as I follow barbers in matters of hair-dressing, I 
obeyed the worthy doctor's injunctions to the letter. 

At the end of the holidays I found that my ears 
had become blocked, and, so, as soon as I returned 
to Oxford, I repaired to the doctor. He told me 
that the trouble was caused by surf-bathing on which 
subject he gave me a long lecture to which I 
willingly listened as it might come in handy either 
during the viva or in the papers on Everyday 
Science or /Present Day. A more tedious and 
altogether unpleasant business was to get the ears 
syringed for three or four days. Finally, some 
three days before the viva^ my ears were normal 
again. ' 

The fifth of July was the day fixed for my viva. 
On the fourth I left Oxford and went to London. I 
put up at'Shakespeare Hut, the Y.M.C.A*. rHostel 
in Keppel Street. When it was first started I had 
conscientious objections to reside there. I had 
never been an inmate .of any missionary institution^ 
and the Y.M.C.A. one of whose objects is 
proselytisation to Christianity, was regarded by me 
with suspicion especially as at first weekly lectures 
by an evangelist were part of'the fixtures. But the 
poor man of religion fared ill with the crowds of 
heathens, and, heckled with all kinds of questions, 
resolved to give up the attempt for the moment and 
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await a more favourable opportunity. This worthy 
man’s abstinence gained some new converts to the 
Y.M.C.A. hostel. Cromwell Road offered no 
Indian dishes, and the hotels supplying them charged 
exorbitant rates. Shakespeare Hut was the only 
place in London where vegetarians could get Indian 
vegetarian dishes'cheap. Rooms too were cheap. 
They were called cubicles from their geometrical 
shape. There were cubicles for one and cubicles 
for two. The single cubicles were so small that 
one wit said that" a tall man would have to lie diago- 
nally in order to stretch himself at full length. 
Single cubicles cost a little more than a half share 
in a double cubicle, but were worth the price. The 
furniture in the cubicles was Spartan in its 
simplicity, and invitations to sit on one’s truhks and 
suit cases, for lack of chairs, were by no means 
uncommon. This defect in furnishing was, to some 
extent, made up by the decent furnishing of the 
drawing room and library where friends could be 
received without the aid of trunks and suit cases. 
The chief attractions of Shakespeare Hut were the 
meals and the baths. The luxurious shower baths 
of the hut still make me wish to be there though I 
know that the hut has been dismantled and that 
where Indians alone were to be found then no 
Indians will be seen now. The multiple attractions 
of Shakespeare Hut made me surrender, and I 
became in due course a regular inmate of that 
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institution. The wardens and officers were all 
Christians, but it is due to them to say that they 
never discriminated against the heathens who 
flourished and grew fat under their beneficent rule. 
There was a gj’mnasium in Shakespeare Hut where 
all kinds of games, including jujutsu, were .played. 

Life in the hostel was very pleasant, . so pleasant 
indeed that>raany Indians were content to pass their 
English existence there without caring to know the 
real England outside. Though the original founders 
of the hostel reserved a certain proportion of seats 
for English and Colonial students, there were, in 
practice, no such students. The reasons were two. 
All the available seats were required by Indians, 
and the warden was unwilling to turn a single Indian 
out if he could help it. Again, few Englishmen or 
Colonials sought admission to this hostel with its 
Indian atmosphere and exotic meals. Hence the 
hostel was purely a little India beyond the seas. 
Many Indians manfully struggled to induce the in- 
mates of the hostel to mix freely with English people 
outside. It is easy to preach, difficult to practise. 
These very apostles were seen by me daily coming 
to the hostel though, to save their faces, they began 
the preaching at the end. One day, I asked a very 
prominent exponent of this view. “Why don’t you 
try to devote some evenings to England instead of 
devoting them all to little India?’’ He coloured and 
said “Young man, that is the very lesson I want to 
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tcich nil of jou *' *' Why not teach by crimplc?’* 

I pul in ' rorsoolh!*’ was the ingenious repl> 
" How arc jou to see me mixing with English people 
m the evenings when >ou never stir out of this place? 
Wh), for aught I know# >ou people may even think 
that I am sleeping in my room in the evenings I am 
not here- I laughed He had saved his face and 
was disposed to be good humoured He made a 
great man> enquiries about me and, on parting* 
adjured me not to confine myself to the hostel but to 
mix with Englishmen frccl> He saw no absurdity 
in this Such is the force of habit 

The fifth of July was a bright day I woke upat 
5«30 am and took a beautiful shower bath Just 
when I was about to come out, I heard a piercing 
crj from the next bath room and rushed to the door 
of that room Tourer five others had also ojme 
there Prcscntl) the door flung open and a new 
arrival rushed out jelling "Damn this Christian 
hostel I Damn these shower baths I I am scalded I ” 
To our infinite amusement we saw that the poor man 
had only turned on the hot water tap and not the 
cold water one also with the result that he had got 
the boiling water ejected on him m full force f The 
steaming fluid was still pouring dowm for the tern 
fled bather had taken to a precipitate flight without 
taking care to turn the tap off We soon explained 
to him that his baptism of fire was not due to the 
Christian atmosphere of the place but to his own 
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the caste s)stem^' "It was a\er> useful institu 
tion in dajs of }Qre, helping specializaUon of work, 
c'lstebrotherhood, mutual aid and public institutions 
and making for national dignitj and ncnl puritj 
In liter times how e\cr. these benefits ha\c almost 
come to\*anishing point, and the original e\ils of the 
system caste nv-alr), stagnation denial of opportu 
nit> to the dcser\ing lack of unity, weakness in the 
face of the common cnem}, deterioration in the 
standard of the \cr> arts the castes were intended 
to foster, false pride racial arrogance and the appal 
ling outcastc sjstcm ha\c increased so much so that 
a united Indian nation cannot be omisaged without 
at least the partial destruction of the ca«tc sjstcm 
and Its excrescence the outcastc sjstcm ’* “How 
do jou saj that the caste sjstcm c\er made for 
national dignitj? ’ Because the proudest conquerors, 
Muslim or Bntish, found that there were some 
citadels which thej could not capture even from the 
abject conquered population free entrance into high 
ca^ie homes and intermarriage with high caste 
women for instance Their arrogant contempt for 
the conquered population was met bj ancqualljr 
arrogant contempt of the conquered for the con 
querors m social matters This mthecarlj dajs 
of conquest undoubtcdlj helped to uphold national 
digmlj " “What do jou think of the outiastc 
S)«tem? “ It IS a curse of the mo*;! unmitigated 
description and a deep stam on the fair face of 
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Hinduism ” “ What do you think of Mr Gandhi ? 

I want your frank opinion ** “ I do not agree with 

many of his political or economic principles, but I 
do feel that he is the noblest Indian alive and one 
of the noblest men” **You think so^” “Yes” 
“ What is the secret of his hold on Indians ?” “ It 

is simplj this He is the one man among India’s 
315 millions who has no axe of his own to gnnd, not 
even a golden axe This the masses know and, 
therefore, worship him Doubtless, his ascetic life, 
simple dress, unrestrained manners and boundless 
tolerance have also helped ” ‘ Which of his services 

to the country do you appreciate most?” “His 
burning appeals for the abolition of untouchability 
and for intercommunal unity ” ‘ Don’t jou think there 
IS something inconsistent between his professions and 
practice as regards the railways and telegraphs ? A 
man who condemns them still uses them more than 
perhaps any other Indian How do you explain this ? ’ 
“ He simply says that theyare neither necessary for, 
nor an indication of spiritual greatness, he ne\er 
condemns their use so far as I have been able to make 
out ’ “ Don^t you think his spinning wheel propa 

ganda is bound to fail ^ ’ * Yes, with the intelligentsia 
But agriculturists who have four months of enforced 
unemployment every vear may take to the spinning 
wheel with great profit ” “ Oh, that may be true ’ 

Another examiner began to put his questions 
“ Do you think that India is more spiritual than 
6 r 
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England ? ” “ It all depends on what you mean by 
‘spiritual If a greater number of spiritual giants 
in a country makes it more spiritual, certainly India 
IS more spiritual than England since she has produced 
a Buddha, a Mahavira, a Chaitanya and a Tulsi Das, 
a record which England cannot equal. But if we 
take into consideration, as we certainly must, the 
treatment meted out to the lowest classes in the land, 
England is more spiritual as she has no unseeables, 
unapproachables and untouchables unlike India and 
thus IS nearer to God than India If Mr. Ll0)d 
George were to ask common labourers to move a 
hundred yards away on the score of pollution and 
enforce this by beating, as many a high caste Hindu 
does in Malabar to this day, he will be shot dead, 
and I am afraid no twelve men in England will 
find them guilty of murder. Lastly, if by spiritual 
IS meant pfe occupation with gods, devils and 
other super-ph) steal beings for obtaining material 
benefits m this and m the next world, India is more 
spiritual ” 

A third began "You have taken up history. 
Do you think that there is a movement towards a 
world stale?" "No, but there is a mo\ ement 
towards a federation of the States of the world 
which really matter." “ What arc the dingers 
which this federation has to encounter?" “The 
independent States which have been kept out of it, 
the ^dependent States \9lnth have chosen not to 
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enter it, the dependent States not allowed within it, 
the petty independent States within it, the depen- 
dent States within it, the races which are not States 
and are perforce excluded from it, and the war 
spirit inherent in certain races.” 

Another began. ‘‘ I see you have taken up law. 
Your Hindu Penal Law was pretty barbarous, wasn’t 
it?” “Yes, but nothing compared to Anglo-Saxon 
Law. ” “ The Brahman was immune from hanging 
and must have had a good time. ” “ Yes, so too 
woman. But the records do not show that either 
Brahmins or women took to murder as a trade as we 
should expect from this defect in the law. Even 
now in Travancore and other orthodox Hindu 
States, Brahmins and women continue to enjoy the 
immunity. I myself saw a Brahmin who had killed 
four persons including two tender babes escape the 
gallows and suffer mere imprisonment for life in- 
stead. As for women, however, rarely are they hang- 
ed even in England. So, the real difference here is 
that our law said what your convention brings about 
in a round-about way.” “But* how free your law- 
givers were with capital sentences!” '“I don’t 
think that they would have compared unfavourably 
with any of their contemporaries. Indeed,till Peel’s 
reforms, a thief or pick-pocket, stealing above h shil- 
ling had a more gruesome fate in England than his 
brother in India.” “ I suppose so” said the examiner 
laughingly. “Well, good morning ”, and I left. 
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The examiners were absolutely without any 
prejudice. They never penalized opinion as my 
marks showed. But they were 'insistent that the 
opinions should be grounded on reasons. Two of 
my Mahratta friends were questioned as to w’ho was 
the greater, Tilak or Gokhale, and the man who 
upheld Tilak got the higher marks. Of course, this 
was not because of his opinion and might perhaps 
have been due entirely to his other answers but the 
example will serve to show that the examiners were 
above all prejudice. As Englishmen, it is certain 
that they must have regarded Tilak as more or less 
of an enemy compared with the genial Moderate, 
Gokhale. but still they didn’t import their prejudice 
in the marking Much of the prestige of the I.C.S. 
examination depends on the scrupulous impartiality 
and meticulous fairness of the e.xaminers. One 
Indian candidate, when asked what he thought about 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, replied that they 
were unsatisfactory, disappointing and illusory. 
Asked to point out the unsatisfactory, disappointing 
and illusory features, he confessed that he had not 
read the Act. " And you want to be an Indian Civil 
Servant — a Judge or a Magistrate — you who presume 
to deliver a judgment without knowing the facts I" 
was the crushing retort. A sprightly friend of mine 
actually sang a song to the examiners to illustrate 
his statement that his vernacular (Gujarathi) was 
very musical, and didn’t fare any the worse for it. 
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The written examinations commenced on the 
1st of August and dragged on for many days. 
About ISO had put in their names, some 70 Euro- 
peans and 80 Indians and Ceylonese. But only 113 
sat for all the papers they had offered. , The rest, 
despairing of success by the way in which they had 
fared in the earlier papers, dropped out of the show 
informally. 

At last, even the examinations ended. The 
horrible monotony of the period was relieved a little 
by the lively atmosphere of Shakespeare Hut which 
I had made my headquarters for the whole period. 
Trom the very outset 1 had not liked one thing 
about Shakespeare Hut. That was the notice board 
which announced that it was a hostel for students 
from India and Ceylon. That this ridiculous little 
island, which was about the size of Mysore and 
wholly Indian, should claim a separate existence, 
nay, should actually be paraded as an equal of India, 
struck me as ludicrous. Whenilgave vent to my 
feelings, a Ceylonese asked, defiantly “ Why not ? 
Legally, Ceylon is not India.” *’ True”, said I 
"Long live India and Ceylon, the eastern counter- 
part of England and the isle of Wight, or, to take 
a more precise legal analogy, England and the Isle 
of Man ! ” All the Indians roared with merriment 
at the discomfiture of the Ceylonese, Particularly 
uproarious was a Bengali friend. The Ceylonese 
said to him, “I will be even with you one day” 
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and departed With ill assumed dignity. Two dajs 
later, this Bengali friend casually said in conversa- 
tion “The Bengali nation will not put up with such 
insults” referring to some government order or 
other appearing in the newspapers At once the 
Ceylonese flared up ‘ Ceylon is any day more of a 
country than the Bengalis a nation What a delight 
ful idea 1 The Bengali nation the Behan nation 
theC P nation, the U P nation, the Rajput nation, 
the Baluchi nation, the Madrasi nation the Bombaj 
nation, the Beran nation, the Punjabi nation, the 
Kashmiri nation, the Cochin nation, the Nizam 
nation, the Assam nation, the Travancore nation, 
the Mysore nation, the Bahawalpur nation, the 
Tinnevellj nation and the Indian nation I Is there 
anything more ridiculous than this congeries of 
nations ’ ’ All the listeners roared with merriment 
The poor Bengali ivas crushed The Ceylonese 
shook hands with me and said " Let us be chums 
again You have laughed impartially at me and at 
him ” 

More than six weeks elapsed between the 
commencement of theexaminafionsand the announce 
ment of the reluUs At last the results were 
announced I found that I had passed as I had 
expected Sixteen candidates were notified to be 
selected Five Indians and clc\en Europeans would 
have got in if the first sixteen Ind been selected 
But those were days when Non Co operation was at 
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its height. So, many Europeans preferred the 
colonies to India. Hence thirteen Indians and three 
Europeans were finally selected. We were all 
medically examined which meant parting with two 
guineas apiece for fifteen minutes* scrutiny of our 
physical system. 

.After selection we had to spend one year in 
England studying the Indian Penal Code, the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, the Evidence Act, Hindu 
and Muhammadan Law, Indian Histor)', the verna- 
cular of the province to which we were posted, and 
Riding. At the end of the year there would be the 
Final Examination, and after that we would be able 
at last to return to the land of our birth. For this 
one year the government paid us a stipend of three 
hundred and fifty pounds after our executing a bond 
with one surety, who must be a government official 
in India or a resident of England, to refund the 
money in case we failed to pass the final examination, 
or, having passed, failed to sign the covenant. I 
had no friend or relative in government service who 
would be likely to execute the bond. And which 
Englishman would care to be a surety for a stranger 
like me ? I mentioned my embarrasments casually 
to Mr. Baker, the Censor of the Non-Collegiate 
Delegacy. To my astonishment he took the bond 
from me and signed it. I blurted out my thanks- 
“ Oh, no, this is nothing *’ he said to me and soon 
sent me out of the room to escape more thanks. 
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former were as destructive of property and as hostile 
as the latter. The Indian History lectures fell flat 
on those of us who had taken History as our 
optionals for our B.A. degree examinations. The 
standard was low, and the treatment none too lively. 
But the lectures on Tamil and Telugu beat every- 
thing else. The Civil Service Commissioners had 
declared that Malayalam was my mother-tongue and 
that I might take Tamil. I knew neither to read 
nor to write Tamil till then though in Malabar we 
used to talk a jargon of Tamil mixed with Sanskrit 
and Malayalam words innumerable. So I had to 
learn to read and write Tamil in England under an 
Englishman ! It must be said that the readers in 
South* Indian Vernaculars at the Oxford University 
are by no means so well versed in their subjects as 
the other lecturers and readers. The consequence 
was that I found the class of the Tamil reader 
with its charge of five guineas per term so useless 
in the second term that I ceased attending it in the 
third term and thus saved five guineas. My friend 
in the Telugu class did the same. 

The Riding lessons were more strenuous. 
Our test was a stiff one including jumping three 
feet, trotting without stirrups, cantering and saddl- 
ing and bridling. At Oxford I took some lessons 
which were not of great use. The real lessons which 
made me a good rider were given by Captain Barry 
of Woolwich Arsenal at a rate cheaper than that of 
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country The Walloons resented this lack of 
patriotism and when Belgium recovered its inde- 
pendence, put many Flamands into prison Now 
and then the other party used to make huge 
demonstrations for their release When we re 
member that Belgium was one of the worst sufferers 
in the Great War, we can easily understand and 
forgive the vindictive conduct of the Walloons 

I boarded the tram for Brussels The tram 
was one of those delivered by Germans as part of 
the indemnity and was superb in its equipment 
The country between Ostend and Brussels was flat 
and uninteresting but thickly populated and well 
cultivated The ancient towns of Ghentand Bruges 
presented an old world and picturesque appearance 
from the train Brussels was reached at nightfall 
I found two hotels full up and a third one prohi 
bitive in its charges A Belgian gentleman directed 
me to a hotel where the charges were moderate, 
and the accommodation good according to him 
The accommodation was quite good but my suspi 
cions were roused by seeing a number of persons 
drinking at the bar I wondered whether this was 
a hotel like the one mentioned m ‘ The Cloister and 
the Hearth’ The locality was a compnrati\ely 
lonely one and not unsuited for robberies and 
murders It was however, late in the night, and 
I knew not where else to go bo I resolved to brave 
it A big burly woman showed me the room after 
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taking me up two flights of steps. The smell of 
liquor about her was not calcuiated to allay my fears. 
The stairs were also dark since the electric lights 
were insufiicient in number. .After seeing the room 
and putting roy luggage there, I came down and 
had a lean dinner of bread, butler, potatoes, 
Brussels sprouts, cauliflower and lemonade. Then 
I wanted to go to a theatre or cinema. I found a 
long queue wailing outside the prinripal theatre and 
so returned, especially as I felt sleepy. Going up 
to my room, I undressed and tried to lock the door 
from inside. I discovered to my horror that the 
lock wks thoroughly oat of repair and so rang up 
the landlady and asked her about it. ‘ It has been 
so for years ’ said she, ‘ and nobody has worried. 
There are no robbers here.’ I had perforce to b^ 
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some thieves or robbers in the pay of the hotel- 
keeper were entering my nxim To my shame and 
surprise I found that it \vas only the landlady with 
the hot water and that it was broad morning. The 
good woman was frightened at the terrific noise and 
asked me what all that was ‘ Oh nothing , I had 
kept a few things there That’s all. You need 
nor worry,’ said I Monsieur,’ said the woman, 

‘ I have not kept a hotel for all these years without 
learning a thing or two That was >our burglar- 
guard Very ingenious ’ And the woman laughed 
outngeousl}. All that day the customers of the 
hotel were regaled w ith this story while they had 
their drop 

I spent that day in seeing Brussels It is a 
nice town with a number of fine buildings The 
High Court, the King’s Palace, the Town Hall, the 
Corporation Houses, the Exchange, and the Church 
of St Gudule with its Chair of Truth, are some of 
the finest The Chair of Truth is a fine represent- 
ation of the driving out of Adam and Eve from 
Paradise, and was presented to the Church bj a 
prosperous merchant of Antwerp Other inter- 
esting monuments are the statues of Egmont and 
Horne, the Congress Column, the Anspach Memorial 
and the Monneken Pis The Park is also a «5plcndid 
one, and is usually lighted after seven On the 
whole, Brussels is quite a nice cipital for a small 
country like Belgium 
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Leaving Brussels, I went to Liege and saw the 
historic fort which put up such a heroic defence 
during the Great War and gave much valuable 
preparation time for the Allies, The country near 
Liege is very pretty and continues to be so till the 
German frontier. From Liege I went to Cologne 
passing the famous city of Aix-La-Chapelle or 
Aachen, which is the frontier town of Germany 
though at the. time I went it was within the occupied 
area. Cologne was reached in the evening. At 
Aachen I had met a Jew and an Algerian Muslim 
and made friends with them. They told me that 
they knew of an excellent and cheap hotel. So I 
accompanied them and secured a good room for two 
hundred marks, or six pence at the then rate of ex- 
change, per day. Excellent vegetarian meals were 
to be had for a similar sum though there was hardly 
any variety. After dinner we went to a good theatre 
and witnessed an interesting opera. The songs 
and scenes were better than in England though the 
acting was inferior. One of the delights of Cologne 
is the Rhine. Cologne was occupied by the British, 
and there were hosts of Englishmen about. The 
English were not unpopular among the Germans and 
there was free social intercourse between the two 
races. This was in remarkable contrast to the bitter 
animosity between the French and the Germans. Per- 
haps, the difference was due to the fact that the 
English employed no coloured troops in the occupied 
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zone and had not annexed any portion of the old 
German Empire In the area occupied by the 
British life was normal , in the area occupied by the 
F rench there was an absence of mirth among the 
Germans who almost appeared as if they were m 
mourning Thus, while Cologne was rolling m 
mirth, adjoining Coblenz was full of gloom except 
among the garrison of occupation and the foreign 
merry makers 12% en these latter w ere comparatively 
few as nobody likes to spend his holidays in an air 
of gloom All the restaurants of Cologne were full 
and were open till a late hour The taverns and gamb 
ling dens were also ha\ing a roaring trade It struck 
me as strange that a defeated nation should be so 
merry I questioned a German of some culture 
He replied, ‘It helps to drown our sorrow Besides, 
we work all day and want some recreation during 
the night Further, there is no incentive to save as 
all savings will ultimately be absorbed either by a 
war or by the reparations committee or by the Bol- 
sheviks ’ Much the same reasons were given tome 
at Berlin, Leipzig and Dresden The whole of 
Germany was characterised by reckless drinking and 
gambling at the period when I visited it One of 
the most glonoub things about Cologne is its splendid 
Cathedral When I saw it in the evening with the 
rays of the setting sun falling on it and a host of do\cs 
hovering about it, I felt a strange exaltation of heart 
as no wireless or air ship can e\er produce Some 
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oJ the products of the Middle Ages are unrivalled 
by anything in the same line produced by the 
modern world. 

I went up the Rhine to Wiesbaden. The 
journey was most pleasant. The scenery on both 
sides was enchanting. The steamer in which I 
travelled was a fairly big one, and the Rhine was in 
places like a lagoon. The waters of the Rhine are 
delightfully blue, and the river is broad and deep 
with fertile lands on both bank^. Some of the most 
picturesque castles in liurope are on the banks of 
this great river. Rhinestein is a characteristic 
specimen. The ruins of Gutenfels with the present 
village below the hill are also quite interesting. 
Loreley is another beauty spot. Coblenz and Bonn 
were other interesting places on the banks of the 
river. At both these places there are handsome 
bridges for which the Rhine is famous. The bridge 
at the ancient university town of Bonn is specially 
pretty. Towards evening we reached Wiesbaden. 

Wiesbaden is a pleasure-resort and is also noted 
for its mineral waters. I went with some friends to 
the mineral water well and took a glassful. The 
taste was most horrible and but for my early train- 
ing in drinking castor oil I would never have been 
able to drink it. I sincerely pitied the* many 
rheumatic elderly gentlemen sitting round in a ring 
and drinking the untoothsome fluid with the resigned 
air of sacrificial sheep. But, for this discomfort 
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they get ample compensation in the many pleasures 
of the gay city. The theatres, dancing halls, music- 
halls, taverns, restaurants and gambling dens of 
Wiesbaden are among the best in Germany. 

From Wiesbaden I proceeded to Berlin. The 
exchange was so favourable that a first-class ticket 
cost me only twelve annas though in the ridiculously 
depreciated German currency the fare of four hun- 
dred and fifty marks would have sounded high and 
even prohibitive. A German teacher travelling in 
the second class told me with feeling, ‘Things are so 
bad here that soon only foreigners can Jive in 
comfort in Germany. The Fatherland is in a very 
bad plight, but doubtless it will revive as it did 
after Jena.’ ‘Do you like the Ex-Kaiser?’ I asked. 

‘ He had many defects, but his reign till 1914 was 
the most glorious period in Germany’s long history’ 
was the reply. ‘Don’t you think that he should 
not have dragged Germany into the Great War?’ I 
asked. *Yes, it was a bad mistake’ he replied, ‘he 
and we counted on victory and our calculations 
went wrong. We have paid the penalty since and 
are still paying it.’ He became so melancholy that 
I left the corridor and returned to' my compartment. 
After some time he came to me and said ‘Forgive 
me, Sir, for my agitation. I feel the downfall of 
my Fatherland keenly. Why should it have come 
in mj time? The “Deutschland Uber Alles”, 
which I loved to hear before the war, I detest now. 
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Talks of a glory which has departed are specially 
painful. The famous song about the Rhine I have 
forbidden in my house as it makes me burst into 
impotent tears. In all these dark clouds my only 
consolation is that the Fatherland has preserved 
its unity despite the awful calamities which have 
befallen it and the repeated attempts of our most 
inveterate enemy. You, who have not known 
political greatness in the past, can never realize 
the depth of our feelings.’ Again he became moody 
and said, ‘Farewell, I shall be miserable for the 
rest of the journey and do not desire to make you 
too miserable.’ He was a veritable picture of, pure 
misery as he left me. I arrived at Berlin in the eve- 
ning and went in a taxi to Lindenstrasse where I 
had arranged with a German family for my stay. 

I found Herr and Frau N. waiting for me. 
There weie four members in the family, husband, 
wife, daughter, and mother-indaw, the last 
meaning, as usually in western countries, the 
wife’s mother. After the formal greetings were 
over, we had our tea. Then -we went out for a 
stroll leaving Frau N. to do the cooking. She 
got an elaborate statement from me as to what I 
would eat and would not eat, and with German 
thoroughness wrote it all down in what she called 
her cooking diary. I knew no German and she 
knew no English or French. So my Jew friend had 
to interpret my French into German. I was to pay 
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Iwo thousand marks per day for lodging and board* 
mg; as a pound was equal to ten thousand marks 
then, I didn’t mind paying this sum though it was 
undoubtedly high compared with the prevailing rates 
elsewhere in Berlin. Of course, the Jew told me 
that I was getting the cheapest terms imaginable 
though I had every reason to believe that he was to 
pay much less. One day, I point-blank asked him 
about this. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘supposing I pay only 
fifteen hundred per day, it is because I have no 
dietary scruples like you and do not cause extra 
trouble in cooking. Besides, I am an old customer, 
and Germans always make allowances for that.’ I 
did the best thing possible under (he circumstances 
and made the payments directly to Frau N. though 
my friend wanted me to pay through him and u*as 
apparently disappointed at my neglect to accept his 
services. I must say, however, that the lodging and 
boarding I got were as good as could be desired. 

Our stroll in the evening was very short. We 
went to the Royal Theatre and bought tickets. All 
foreigners, meaning by that term all who were not 
German or Austrian subjects, i^ere charged five 
times the fare. The reason alleged was the 
favourable exchange; but as some foreign countries 
were also having adverse exchanges I was not 
convinced. Of course, the reason was not entirely 
frivolous as even with the increased rates the 
Iv/i'.-uf. *ai5 a. 
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lesser fraction of his income than the German. 
This is very often forgotten by the indignant 
foreigner. 

The dinner was enjoyable, and I ate heartily 
of the simple vegetable dishes cooked for me. 
Frau N. was very anxious to know whether the 
cooking was all right, and urged me to eat more. 
‘You pay me a large sum, and it will be a shame if 
you were starved ’ said she. ‘Don*t fear ; I know 
to take care of myself’ said I. ‘That you 
undoubtedly do' said my Jew friend, and I thanked 
him for the compliment. After dinner we went to 
the theatre and enjoyed a very fine performance. 
One thing which astonished me was that chocolates 
containing cognac were publicly being sold in the 
theatre during halbtime and that German young 
men were buying these and giving them to their 
lady friends who were swallowing them greedily. 
On my expressing my astonishment Frau N. said, 
‘What is good for men is good for women too. I 
myself wouldn’t care to marry a man who couldn’t 
stand a drop or two.* I kept quiet, but prayed to 
God that India might be spared the advance in 
civilization represented by these sentiments. 

For the next two weeks I was busy seeing 
ever)’thing that was of importance in Berlin. The 
city of the Hohenzollerns is indeed a remarkable 
one though it cannot be «>mpared to London for 
size or Paris for beauty. Berlin has consciously 
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imitated Paris but has always been behind its 
model. This is only to be expected as Paris is 
largely a creation of the peculiar genius of France 
which is totally different from that of Germany. 
Still, the imitation has not been without benefit as 
many of the beautiful things in Berlin are its direct 
result. Some of the finest buildings in the city are 
the palaces of the Emperor William I, the Ex-Kaiser 
and the Ex-Crown Prince, the ^ Chancellor's 
residence, tne Imperial Diet, the University, the 
Polytechnic Institute, the Academy of Arts and 
Music, the Royal Theatre and Opera, the Berlin 
Museum, the National Gallery, the new Town Hall, 
the royal mausoleum, the Emperor William Memo- 
rial Church, the Cathedral, the Church of St. 
Hedwiga, the Market, the Brandenburg Museum, 
the Emperor Frederick Museum, and the arsenal. 
The palaces of Berlin are stately and comfortable 
buildings but nothing comparable in beauty or 
splendour to Versailles or Fontainebleau or even 
the Tuileries. This is perhaps natural when we 
remember the poverty of Prussia and the late rise 
of the German Empire. 

The University is a most progressive one and 
yields to no other in the quality of its professors 
and its contribution to knowledge. When I was 
visiting the University, an elderly gentleman 
approached me and, after ascertaining that I 
waff an i'titAan, requestferf me Vo explain a certain 
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passage in the Isopanishad of which he had a 
copy in his hand. I told him that I knew no 
Sanskrit and so could not comply with his 
request. ‘Perhaps, you area Muslim or Christ- 
ian* said he. ‘No, I am a Hindu’ I replied. 

‘ Then perhaps you belong to those castes which 
are prohibited from reading the Vedas, ’ said he. 
*Oh, no, I am a Brahmin’ said I. 'A Brahmin, 
and not know the Vedas 1 Impossible. I know the 
real reason. * You are unwilling to explain the 
sacred scriptures to a Non-Hindu like me,’ said he. 
I assured him that he was mistaken and that I, like 
millions of Brahmins, did not know any Sanskrit. 
‘What a tragedy!’ said he, ‘Young man, continue 
not in this ignorance of your sacred lore. Even now 
it is not too late to begin.’ It was this admonition 
of a Non-Hindu which made me study Sanskrit 
seriously in my leisure moments and be able to read 
and understand the Bhagavad-Gita which has been 
a constant solace to me ever after. It is remarkable 
that there is provision for the study of Sanskrit in 
every University in Germany unlike in England 
where even Oxford and Cambridge started it only 
recently. One powerful aid to research in Germany 
is the enlightened selfishness of the manufacturers 
which makes them employ research workers who 
nd\*ance the c.ausc of knowledge while at the same 
time making some important discoveries in applied 
chemislT)* to the profit of their employers. This is 
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It is greatly to be desired that in every presidency 
in India there should be such a museum. The 
educative value of these museums cannot be 
exaggerated. In all of them simple directions 
should be given at the bottom of every disease 
showing its causes and the ways of prevention and 
cure. In the one I saw at Berlin there was a sm.all 
fee for visitors in order to cover the maintenance 
charges, and children below sixteen were not 
being admitted. These rules also can with 
advantage be copied in India. 

Undoubtedly the most beautiful avenue in 
Berlin is the Unterden Linden with the famous 
Brandenburg Gale. Another pleasant n’alk is the 
Victory Avenue with the statue of Emperor 
William I, called by the Germans William the 
Great. Some squares like Wilhelm PIntz, Nollen* 
dorf Platz, Potsdamer Platr, and Belle-Alliance 
Platz are also impressive. The Roland fountain, 
the Hubertus fountain and the waterfall in Victoria 
Parle are worth visiting though nothing wonderful. 
Berlin has a great many handsome statues. The 
principal are those of Luther, the Great Elector, 
Frederick the Gre.at, the Emperor William I, 
Frederick-William III, Queen Louise, Frederick 
III, Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, Goethe, Wagner, 
Lessing and Schiller- The Hohenzollems are still 
popular in Germany with all classes though the 
Republic has also its ov\n adherents who are slowly 
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but steadily increasing in number. The column of 
Victory was being largely resorted to when I was 
there. Photos of the imperial family were in de* 
mand even among the ^vorlcing classes. There was, 
of course, little craze for the Kaiser among the 
Socialists. After I visited the Ex»Kaiser’s palace, 
which was freely open to the public, I pointed out 
to Herr N. how Herr Ebert, the President of the 
Republic, had no soldiers guarding his palace where- 
as the Ex-Kaiser had twelve. ‘Who in all Germany 
will think it worth while to kill him,’ he asked, 
‘especially when other mechanics can replace him at 
a moment’s notice?' Such was the average German 
monarchist’s contempt for people of humble origin. 

All the time I was in Berlin the mark was 
falling rapidly. It was 10,000 to the pound when 
I went; the next day it was 11,000; two days later, 
it was 12,000; in ten days more it was 13,000; and 
there it stood till I left Germany. I at first suffer- 
ed some loss by having changed fifty pounds at 
10,000 on the exchanger’s assuring me that there 
would be a rapid rise thereafter, I discovered too 
late that It w'as a ruse played by the cunning fellow 
to induce me to change more pound notes than 
I had intended. Things were cheap in Germany 
owing to the abnormal fall of the mark and the 
favourable exchange I enjoyed by the rise of the 
Rupee. I bought an excellent Ika Tropical Camera 
for less than half its price in England. ^ 
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From Berlin I ^vent to Leipzig and thence to 
Dresden. At Leipzig the noteworthy buildings are 
the Federal Court, the University, the new Town 
Hall, the Railway Station, and the monument 
erected to commemorate the victory at Leipzig 
in 1813. The last is an elaborate thing with many 
impressive sculptures and is quite worthy of the 
great battle. Augustusplatz with the theatre, 
university and other noble structures presents a 
good appearance. Konigsplatz too is a fine square. 
At Leipzig I wanted to attend a musical perfor* 
mance, but gave up the idea on the tjcket-selier’s 
demanding eight times the usual fare instead of 
five times as at Berlin. I may mention here that 
at the time of my visit to Germany British subjects 
were popular in Prussia, neither popular nor un* 
popular in Saxony, and very unpopular in Bavaria. 
Indeed, there was much difficulty in getting visas 
to go to Munich ; and those few Indians who got 
them found it impossible to stay long owing to mob 
violence. A friend of mine had to be rescued from 
the insulting jeers and possible violence of the mob 
by a Roman Catholic missionary who was once in 
India. This Indian told me that the Bavarians used 
to tell him, ‘You ruined us during the war by fight- 
ing against us; we shall not allow you to ruin us 
during the peace by eating up our substance and buy- 
ing the best things in Germany at ridiculously low 
prices, taking advantage of the iniquitous exchange.* 
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Dresden is a more beautiful town than either 
Berlin or Leipzig and is the capital of Saxony. As 
soon as I had put my things in a hotel and taken 
my lunch> I rushed to the world-renowned picture 
gallery and feasted my eyes on the famous paintings 
there. In the night I went to the equally cele- 
brated Opera House, and, after paying eight times 
the usual fare, ^Yitnessed the very best opera that 
I have ever seen. The next day I saw some rare 
pieces of Dresden china and bought some. The 
delicate beauty of these is something unique. 

That night when I was walking along the 
brilliantly lighted streets I heard a chorus of voices 
cry 'Hullo, Ayyarl’ and turning round saw four 
Bengali friends from England. They forced nie to 
go to their hotel and sit with them far into the 
night sipping coffee and talking of India and things 
Indian. ‘I dream of a day when the least of our 
district headquarters will be equal to Dresden in 
beauty,’ said one. 'It is an ambitious dream and 
altogether impossible of realization' said I. ‘Is 
anything impossible for a united and free India.?’ 
he asked mth sudden warmth. * Nothing’ replied 
the rest of us, all together. 

After I had finished Dresden I returned to 
Berlin and spent a few more days there, seeing 
Potsdam, Brandenburg and other surrounding 
places. Potsdam is a lovely place * without, 
however, any of the surpassing beauty of 
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Versailles. I was struck by the utter common* 
placeness of Brandenburg, the place where centuries 
ago the hard-headed Great Elector laid the 
foundations of the greatness of Prussia. Poor 
Brandenburg, it did not even give its name to the 
glorious structure it helped to build. At the time 
of my visit to Germany there was great bitterness 
between the Monarchists and Republicans and 
especially the Socialists. Brandenburg was, 
needless to say, staunchly monarchist. Branden- 
burgers would never admit cither Germany’s war- 
guilt or the superiority of the Republic over the 
Empire. ‘ None but a fool will say that a single 
nation was responsible for the late war. Of course, 
it is the c.isicst thing in the world to lay the war* 
guilt at the door of the vanquished; and there this 
scapegoat responsibility will remain till the vanquish- 
ed is strong enough to defeat his former vanquish- 
er and thus convince the virtuous historian that 
the real cause of both the Avars is the most recently 
defeated party’ said an indignant lady to me. 

' The pity is that some of our own countrywen, 
those damned Bolsheviks miscalled Socialists, 
should be eager to plead guilty to this monstrous 
charge. They arc*thc most unpatriotic curs that 
I have ever seen ' she added. And yet I doubt 
whether any people were so docile in times of 
rCAtilulion as the German Socialists she so 
vehemently condemned. In fact, so determined 
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were the Socialists not to give trouble to the infant 
Republic that they put up with many insults and 
indignities from the Monarchists rather than start 
another revolution and open the flood gates of 
Bolshevism One day I was talking with a 
labourer belonging to the Left, and he told me 
‘After all, Germany is our country too Will we 
bring about our own rum by dragging our 
Fatherland into the mire^ What reforms we want 
we shall get by the approved constitutional methods 
Of course, there are wild men among us as among 
all parties The only thing is that we condemn the 
Junkers for bringing about this ruinous war, and 
they do not like it ’ ‘ Would you have condemned 
them if they had won ? I asked ‘ Certainly not * 
said he, ‘if a speculation succeeds, all applaud if it 
fails, all condemn That is the way of the world, 
and I follow it’ Those were days when the 
German poorer classes suffered many hardships 
I found a group of ragged children with rickety 
bones mone of the slums Owing to the deprecia- 
tion of the mark many people who were well to do 
before the war were reduced to beggary A 
person who had 80 000 marks %\as a rich man m pre 
war days, but when the mark came to 13,000 per 
pound he was among the poorest I pitied the 
professors and other middle class gentry who had 
become paupers like this I pitied even more the 
poor peasants and labourers who were duped of 
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their hard earned money by this iniquitous freak of 
the exchange To add to the havoc wrought bj 
this mysterious demon, I u^as told that the Republic 
also uent on printing currency notes night and day 
and inflicting them on a world already surfeited 
with them The mother in law of Herr N told 
me ' Currency note printing is the most thrmng 
industry of Germany now, soon, the cost of the 
paper and printing will exceed the value of the notes, 
and then the accursed thing will have to stop ’ 

A week after my return to Berlin I took the 
train for Calais At the frontier of unoccupied 
Germany there was the German customs examma 
tion I had no difficultj at all Indeed, the 
German officer was very cordial and did not even 
ransack my goods With trench subjects he was 
reputed to be severe In those da>s an export 
certificate costing in many cases more than the article 
itself had to be got and produced at the frontier 
for all new articles So it was that I had written 
my name on the new articles I had purchased and 
had also begun to use them New articles without 
the certificates were liable to be forfeited at the 
frontier and very generally were so confiscated 
A certain unfortunate Bengali gentleman whose 
Mongoloid look and excellent French caused him 
to be suspected to be an Annamese had his new 
camera confiscated as he had no certificate A 
sturdy brown Mahratta who could be recognized 
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at a glance as an Indian escaped scot-free though 
he was in the same predicament. On reaching 
Calais I took the earliest boat to London and from 
there the first non-stop train to Oxford, To my 
landlady’s query * How are the Germans?’, I 
replied, ‘Very much like the British,’ an answer 
which astonished and slightly irritated her but was 
none the less true. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Home Again. 

rpHREE days after my .return to Oxford the 
results of the I.C.S. Final Examination were 
announced ; they were not awaited in anxiety by 
anybody as usually everyone takes care to study 
enough to pass and consequently failures are almost 
unknown. Their only importance was that as 
soon as they were published preparations for 
returning home could be begun "in dead earnest. 
The moment I had finished reading them I began 
packing. The longing to return to the land of my 
birth possessed me. England and things English 
seemed to have an air of unreality, like the railway 
stations a passenger passes on the way to his 
destination. ‘ Soon, very soon, I shall be in the 
land of the burning sun, pouring rain and naked 
babies’, I said to my landlady. ‘And England 
wnth its dense fogs, puny showers and drilled child* 
ren will become a faded memory,’ ‘Will you like 
the change? ' she asked. ‘As well as a cobra likes 
milk' I replied. ‘You prefer your savagery to our- 
wisdom ? ' she queried. ‘ I do, I do,' said I, ‘and 
I hope every Indian worth his salt does.' In a few 
days there was the inevitable medical examination 
with its toll of two guineas. Then, on the thirty- 
first of October, I signed the covenant at the India 
Office. Nothing more remained except to book my 
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passage. The authorities informed me that as no 
berths were available by earlier boats they had 
booked my passage by a steamer sailing on the 17th 
November from London. I told them that pas- 
sages by earlier boats could be secured if earnest 
efforts were made, and wrung from them a promise 
to pay for a first class by an earlier boat if I suc- 
ceeded in securing one. As luck would have it, 
just as I stepped into Cook’s the people there had 
received intimation of the cancellation of three first 
class passages which had been provisionally booked 
by the Caledonia which was to sail from London 
on the 10th. I at once got a lower berth booked 
for myself; and two friends cornered the other 
berths. I resolved to sail from London so that 
I might see the Bay of Biscay and Gibraltar. 

On the 10th, when I boarded the steamer at 
London, my mood ^vas just the opposite of the one 
which had possessed me at Bombay when I boarded 
the Nellore. I had been full of anxiety then ; I was 
free from all care now. Instead of brooding melan- 
choly, my face shone with mirth. Two friends 
who had come to see me o5 and who were destined 
to sail only on the seventeenth looked sad when they 
saw me departing, leaving them 'to vegetate in 
England for seven days more,, and I heartily 
s.'^mpathized. with them. in. tbelc miaec^.." It ws.*, v/ct 
without a certain regret, however, that I saw even 
the shores of England hiding away on the horizon. 
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I felt the kind of regret that we feel on finishing a 
good novel ; a desire to read it again after some 
time. I determined to levisit the country later in 
life. 

The journey home was not exciting. The Bay 
of Biscay was very calm despite my expectations ; 
off Brest there was a breeze, but it never developed 
to anything more; and the ship reached Gibraltar 
without even a squall. Gibraltar presented a pic- 
turesque appearance from the sea. I landed and had 
a look round the tiny colony. The signal station, the 
Admiralty pier, the moorish market, the harbour, 
Rosia Bay, Catalan Bay, the Spanish Lines, 
Europa pass, and the barracks, were all interest- 
ing in their own way. The view from the south 
looking across the Mediterranean to Ceuta in Africa 
is specially impressive. The African coast-line 
was clearly visible. Wellington’s monument with 
the statue of the great soldier and two big guns 
below is also worth seeing. I found a number of 
Sindhi curio-dealers in this place. How they pros- 
per on this rock is a mystery ; but that they do 
prosper is clear enough. Indeed, it was said that 
they throve so well that the administration restricted 
their shops to ’twelve. One of them insisted on 
giving me tea ‘in memory of Bharat’ as he said. 
He had his wife with him and it was wonderful to 
see this lady living alone, a sareed island in a sea 
of gowns. I wondered how curios could be so 
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numerous as to be sold by a score of shops day in 
and day out. I suppose when the stock is exhaust- 
ed other articles are got or made. 

The next port of call was Marseilles. Here 
the ship anchored for two days, awaiting the over- 
land passengers. I spent the time profitably in 
seeing the great colonial exhibition which was go- 
ing on then. All the colonies of France were 
represented worthily. Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, 
Equatorial Africa, West Africa, Indo-China, the 
self-governing colonies, and Madagascar, had their 
own splendid palaces ; and each of these palaces 
contained all things for which the country was cele* 
brated, cultural as well as commercial. . It was an 
imposing display of the colonial splendour of France 
and the immense potentialities of these colonies. 
Each palace was in the best architecture of the 
colony concerned, and the characteristic products 
of that colony were being sold by its natives some 
of whom were in their picturesque native dress. 
Hence, an outsider could get a vivid impression of 
life in those distant lands. An infinite and delightful 
variety was also ensured by this arrangement. I 
was impressed considerably by all the palaces, but 
the thing which gripped me most was the Indo- 
' Chinese palace with an exquisite model of the 
famous temple of Angkor. When I saw this fairy- 
like shrine with its four towers and graceful body 
and the blue lake in front of it, memories of the days 
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when Indnns went icross the bhek \ alcrs carrjmg 
Ihcir nrts nnd religion to sivi^jcs in far*olT linds 
nnd so elevated these uncivilized races that ihej 
became highlj cultured and rai'^ed monuments of 
architecture surpassing the best products of the 
home land came to me and I wondered how India 
had fallen so low and why that unquenchable spirit 
of adventure which coursed in the veins of our 
ancestors did not descend to us The sight of 
the Cambodians who were inside the palace selling 
small fanc) things created m me the feeling of hav 
mg rediscovered a long lot brother Strange to 
sa>, the Cambodian >oung man selling little iaor> 
elephants reciprocated m> feelings I bought an 
elephant from him for the cxtraordinan!) cheap 
price of two francs He would not tabe the mone>f 
saying that it was a gift from a Kambhojan brother 
m memorj of the golden services rendered to his 
country in da>s of old by Bharatavarsha and that 
therefore he must be permitted to pay for me * I 
shall accept the gift when Bharatavarsha remembers 
Kambhoja again’ said I * Now I feel ashamed 
The Bharatas have forgotten their brothers across 
the seas , and it is to the efforts of a foreigner that 
we owe even this meeting ’ ‘True ' said he ‘lashed 
by the waves of the struggle for existence our* 
boats which were hooked have drifted apart, and 
both of us have suffered untold misery May the 
Tathagatha will our unity and happiness again 1 * 
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‘ Amen I ’ said I. * We are a dying race’ said he. 
‘ Come to our aid before we die. The Khmers count 
on you.’ I was deeply moved, and as I walked 
away, cursed my university which had taught me a 
lot about Greek colonies which have disappeared 
long since and not a word about our own still living 
Hindu colonies of Kambhoja, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, Champa, Slam and Bali. The Annamese 
present in the pavilion were Mongoloid in appear- 
ance and quite different from the almost Indian- 
looking Cambodians. They were very merry and 
had none of the typically Indian melancholy expres- 
sion about them, Still, even their fancy goods 
clearly showed traces of Indian influence. ‘ Do you 
know that your country was in days of old the 
Indian colony of Champa ? ’ I asked one of them. 

‘ Yes', he replied, ‘ the degraded Chams are the 
descendants of those colonists and not we. We are 
conquerors in the land just like the French.’ I saw 
from this that French Indo-China had its own racial 
animosities^ and was about to move away when the 
Annamese said^ ‘ Sir, don’t be offended. We admire 
the 'Indians. They are a great race. The Chams 
do not really represent them. Was not the Tatha- 
gatha born in your country, and could any but the 
most civilized race have produced him ? ’ I felt flat- 
tered and at the same time realized how great was 
India’s debt to the Buddha and what a loss inter- 
nationally we suffered when we expelled Buddhism 
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from our shores. Undoubtedly, one of the reasons 
why India lost all touch with Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, Annam, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Bali, 
China and Japan in medkeval times was that she had 
by her expulsion of Buddhism severed the golden 
chain which had united her to those countries. It 
was a terrible price we paid for the triumph of New 
Hinduism. I have treasured that little ivory 
elephant I bought that day as a sacred reminder of 
my brethren across the seas and have resolved one 
day to make a pilgrimage to the temple of Angkor 
and the lovely land of Kambhoja. 

The Grand Palais, the palace of the minister 
of colonies, the palace of Marseilles and Provence, 
the central avenue, the entrance, the fountains, and 
the great tower of West Africa, measuring 65 
metres in height, were other noteworthy things to 
be seen at the exhibition. To be sure, the exhibition 
must have cost a great deal ; but it was a case of 
money well-spent, and I believe the collections must 
have paid for all the expenses and left a decent mar- 
gin. When will India have her colonial e.xhibition? 
The fact that she has no dependencies need not 
stand in her way as all her former colonies are sure 
to respond to an invitation on an equal footing. 

The ship left Marseilles, and days seemed to 
drag on in spite of lively company on board. I 
took an active part in all the ship" games simply In 
order to while away time. In one of the games 
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I became by lot the partner of an English lad) , who 
was far and out the greatest expert at it in a match 
which carried a handsome prize I was sincerely 
sorry for her as it Mould mean that she Mould 
certainly lose When I expressed my sorrow to her, 
she said, ‘ Of course, it is rotten luck for me still, 
Meha\etotake things as they come So please 
see that we do not lose at least the first round ’ I 
Mas perfectly certain that our opponents mHo Mere 
both good players, would easily defeat us, and I u as 
correct Mj generous partner said to me after the 
defeat We have put up a brave fight, an) how ’ A 
cheerful mind always sees the rosy side of life 

There was an elderly Indian gentleman Mith us 
who professed to believe that India should not be 
lo\ed b) Indians any more than other countries and 
^vas a strenuous opponent of protection la spite 
of these opinions he was popular with the other 
Indians as Me believed that he did not reall) mean 
all that he said We Mere proved to be right m 
this when we saw that the first man who jearmngly 
looked at the distant shores of the motherland 
through a pair of powerful glasses was he Indeed, 
he Mould not lend the glasses to us for a long time 
despite our earnest entreaties When I pointed out 
to him the inconsistencies betueen his professions 
and practice, he laughed and asked ‘And did )ou 
really believe that I was so depraved as all that^ 
We get attached even to the ship in vv hich m e travel 
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for T few d^i) s How much more so to a land where 
we were born and where the major portion of our life 
IS spent? Onl), I want that love to be pure and 
not sullied by hatred of others ' ‘Just like the love 
for one s mother which does not prevent the loie 
for one’s wife or brother or sister or neighbour, is 
it?’ I asked You have got it correct’ said he 
This gentleman told us that the worst cheats 
were the Egyptians who came on board at Port 
Said selling picture post cards and assured me that 
I would most certainly be cheated b> them I told 
him that his predictions were sure to go wrong 
When \vc reached Port Said I was careful to bar 
gam to the utmost for three illustrated booklets 
depicting scenes of Cairo and Port Said and Egypt 
m general I saw a man buying them at a shilling 
each and succeeded after infinite higgling m getting 
them for nine pence each I rushed to my friend 
with the enthusiasm of a school boj and showed him 
my trophies ‘ But I got them for six pence each* 
said he showing three similar booklets ‘ So m two 
minutes he has sold at two different prices ’ ‘Three’, 
said I ‘for I saw a gentleman purchase them at a 
shilling each ’ ‘He was no gentleman at all but a 
decoy to make you buy’ replied my friend, and to 
m) infinite chagrin I found that he was right ‘You 
might have fared w orsc said my friend encourag- 
ingly, 'I have seen many older men buj at the 
decoy^s price' I got down at Port Said and 
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adventured alone. I bought some curios at a 
Sindhi’s shop. With my eyes fully opened, I did 
not present much of a target to the Sindhi and 
finally bought the articles for half the price offered 
by another. After the purchase was over, the 
Sindhi invited me to tea.' ‘What!’ said I, ‘you 
would not forego a penny more profit just now. 
Why do you want to lose a shilling now?’ ‘That 
was business; this is pleasure- Come along,’ and 
he led me to the adjacent room and gave me a 
sumptuous tea. On my return to the ship, my 
elderly friend told me, as I expected, that I had 
been cheated of a shilling. ‘Ah, but I got a tea 
worth eighteen pence free’ said I. ‘ Oh, you are 
improving beyond recognition’, said he, ‘I must also 
make good the loss of nine pence I caused you by 
not warning you. Come and have a lemonade at 
my expense,’ and I accepted the reparation thus 
offered after* protesting that a lemonade cost only 
six pence. 

At Aden I alighted and went and saw the 
famous tanks. I also sent a wire to my brother 
at Bombay. Days now seemed to linger like un- 
wanted and unpropitiated Indian beggars. But 
at iast one morning our elderly friend shouted out 
‘Hullo, your precious - motherland is in sight.* 
After great difficulty I managed to snatch the 
glasses from him and have a glance at the faint 
brown line with a small ridge above and three dots 
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below, the last being, of course, the islands of 
Salsette, Bissein and EJephanta, and the ridge the 
Western Ghats Wild ecstasy prevailed among the 
Indians Only an exile can know the joy felt at 
returning to the motherland Poets can rhetori 
cally ask here the true man’s fatherland is and 
reply that It is the whole world or unnerse, but 
this is as absurd as Plato s plan of claiming all 
babies as sons and all old men as fathers As 
Aristotle wisely remarked one would prefer to be 
the real tenth cousin of a man than his son after 
Plato s fashion So too, a man will certainly pre- 
fer to ha\e eien the Sahara as his fatherland than 
claim the whole world or universe as his mongrel 
fatherland Think of enthusing over Mars or 
Canopus or Antarctica and writing patriotic odes 
and sonnets to them I Of course, I do not say that 
nationalism or patriotism should be made a fetish 
or religion as some persons would have us do It 
should be jusl like the love for one’s mother, not 
excluding other loves and in fact ennobling other 
loves 

Soon Alexandra docks and the Taj Mahal 
Hotel were in sight The gateway of India had 
not been put up then An hour later, mj foot was 
treading the sacred soil of my motherland, and a 
prayer of sincere thanksgiving went up spontane 
ously from my heart to the One in the All and the 
All in the One who had.sajfel,v J\naigvhf -tvw ivant W 
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the land of my ancestors. So eager was I to land 
that I fought for precedence in passport-checking 
and customs examination and finally succeeded in 
landing first. Indeed, such was my haste that I 
missed my brothers, who had come to meet me, and 
rushed with all my things in a taxi to their resi- 
dence. There was wild rejoicing at this meeting 
after three years of separation. In two days I left 
for my native place. I flew to see my wife. After 
the first rapturous greetings were ovei, she said 
‘Dearest, it must have been horrible for you to 
have remained in that dreadful country so long. 
Are you not glad to be back again, glad that the 
terrible nightmare is over?* Tt was no nightmare 
at all but a most delightful sojourn in a delightful 
country;’ I replied, ‘of course, I am glad to be 
back in my own native land and see my beloved 
ones. One day, I may revisit dear England with 
my beloved.’ Her eyes shone with pleasure, and 
she asked ' So you love England ?* ‘Yes, next to 
our own motherland ’ said I, and meant it. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The English Family and the Indian. 
/^NE of the most importnnt mstilutions of mm 
^ kind IS the hmily Nothing is so striking or 
instructue *13 the differences betuecn the Indnn 
fimil) and the English Thc) are not mere!) 
superficnl but go to the lerj root 

The Indian (mnlj is at once more cvtensive 
and intensive The definition in the Madras T I 
Rules of a famil) as husband \\ife and children’ 
has roused the wonder and indignation of pious 
Hindus but is an exact description of a typicil 
English family Thc average Indian stands aghast 
at a definition w hich excludes thc father and mother, 
let alone brothers sisters and cousins I dare saj 
that the average Englishman will be cquallj aghast 
at a sjstcm which includes in the family a niultiph 
cit) of membci s running up to adopted sons and third 
coubins m many instances To the Indian thc 
English family is a miserable and selfish mutilation 
of a noble institution to thc Englishman the Indnn 
family is a huge crowd miscalled afimil) and really 
a clan So too thc intensity of feeling w hich binds 
a member to another is far stronger in the Indian 
than in the English family English parents spend 
much less lime with their children than Indians 
The bond between brother? sisters and cousins also 
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is infinitely stronger in India. In this country 
thousands look after their widowed sisters, brothers’ 
sons, etc., in a way which is inconceivable in 
England. Even the bond, but not necessarily the 
love, between husband and wife is stronger as in 
most cases divorces are impossible and night clubs 
are unknown and so they have perforce to spend 
more time together and have fewer chances of escape 
from each other. Again, the authority of a father 
or mother in India is far greater than in England. 
Most of the marriages of the sons and all the 
marriages of the daughters are arranged by their 
parents. In a few cases mothers have even compelled 
their sons to contract a second marriage either 
owing to the lack of male issue by the first wife or 
to* their dislike of the unfortunate woman. Such 
things will be unthinkable in England. 

Indians claim for their joint family system 
several unique advantages like the support of poor 
relations, the creation of a spirit of equality among 
large bodies of people, the promotion of commerce, 
industry and agriculture by the joint utilization of 
the resources of many, and the protection afforded 
in times of danger. Most of these advantages are 
mythical, and, where they do exist, will exist in even 
greater measure if other suitable institutions were 
SA’bstJtwied Sor ihe hmjiy. The sappoti of 
poor relations like widowed sisters, orphan nephews 
and the like is no doubt widely found. But^ in 
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manj cn«;c‘., ji U fear of ‘ociil coruicninaiion whidi 
{he cause of such Mipport and not pure lo’.e or 
Ininnnitarlan considerations. Then, too, it must 
never i>e lorj^otlcn that ihc widov.-cd sister Is a very 
Kreat iiclp to the family. She drudges, and is made 
to drudge, for the famiK. She bv\cej>s the house, 
mllhs ihf caws, lojk-* after the numerous children, 
attends to the frequent tonfmcmcnl ca«cs, coohsfor 
the multitudino is members of the family and ihc 
hosts of guests insilcd and uninvited, and does odd 
unpleasant jobs lil:c making cov/dung cakes for (he 
oven. And for all this she get-, nothing mote than 
her bare meals and a few chcaj> clothes. I don’t 
think much credit can be claimed for maintaining 
widowed sisters though certainly many families arc 
put to hardship in having an additional member 
nhorc there is hardly enough food to go round even 
among the existing members. Sometimes the family 
borrows forcclcbratingthcmarriagcsofsuch sisters’ 
daughters, and then we can hardfy ithhold admira- 
tion for this splendid though misplaced self-sacrifice. 
My whole point is that widowed sisters can be 
maintained even without the joint family and then 
the sacrifice, being s'oluntary, ivill be appreciaicd 
more not only by such sisters but also by God. The 
same remark applies to thc-^ maintenance of poor 
brothers, nephews and cousins. At present the 
earning brother in a joint family toils and moils not 
for the benefit of himself, wife and children but for 
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whole crowd of brothers, cousins, nephews, 
nieces and lesser relations as well, who will thank- 
lessly swallow the major portion of his earnings 
and then blame him for a real or supposed favoured 
treatment he accorded to his wife or children. And, 
strangely enough, the village will support these 
ungrateful people. We cannot blame anybody for 
this curious phenomenon as according to the theory 
of the joint family the earning brother is bound to 
feed the whole crowd impartially. It may be argued 
that such an ideal is higher. I disagree. Such 
god-like men are not yet born. Again, even if 
they were evolved, they will be no compensation 
for the degradation of the crowds of ungrateful 
parasites generated by the system. In my family 
we effected a partition long ago, but that has not- 
prevented us from helping one another ; and whe 
ever such help has been rendered it has b 
'• thankfully acknowledged instead of being accepra 
as a matter of course and as less than what n ^ 
really due. ^ 


The boasted spirit of equality and impartiarf 
among the members of a joint family simply 
not exist in the majority of such families p 
mother accords preferential treatment on the 
her children, and this slowly works up to 
when all the mothers fight and force their husb^^^'^ 
to effect partitions and start joint families of 
own. The petty meannesses which take ni 

0 in ^ 
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joint family are beyond count , and elderl) males, 
who ought to know better, can often be found to 
engage themseh es in silly quarrels of which children 
in other countries will be ashamed 

As regards the fostering of commerce, industry 
and agriculture it is obvious that an intelligent co 
operative system will achieve the same thing m a 
much better way Such combined capital will not 
be endangered e\terna1 considerations like 
family quarrels between ignorant females The 
management of the concerns too will be much 
better as all the shareholders will take an interest 
in them and not merely the family manager Need 
le&stosa>, misappropriation bj the manager will 
be more difficult than now So too, the additional 
protection afforded by the joint familj is unneces 
sary m these days of advanced security 

While the joint family has at present few 
advantages, it has quite a crop of peculiar evils o 
its own Quarrels between joint families tend ti 
develop into riots as all the members of the joint 
family take up the family quarrels as theirs and as 
semble in great force at the disputed field or temple 
Again the constant intrigues and bickerings inside 
the family take away a valuable portion of the time 
of the members and also lead them to seek the inter 
vention of a particularly low and unscrupulous set 
of creatures who under the pretence of arbitrating, 
knock away much money from their dupes and 
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cunningly imnuhcture more disputes Then, too, 
some children are taught to steal eatables and also 
to stealthily get better meals and sweetmeats than 
the remaining children ot the family An exchange 
of words among the women is also a frequent occur- 
rence, and children too often take part in this 
mud slinging Thus the nature of women and 
children is coarsened and many evil habits are 
implanted which may not always disappear m later 
years Further, since the earnings of a man are 
not to be enjoyed solely bj him but are to be shared 
with idle relatives of various kinds, the incentive to 
work to the utmost receives a serious check Lastly, 
the fear of the malicious criticisms of a host of 
relatives makes a man a coward and has also a 
visible injurious effect even on ihe nerves of those 
who do not become cowards Every Hindu s ordi- 
rary expectation from his relations is merely that 
t ey may not pursue him with their lying slanders 
a d envious bad wishes It may be that the joint 
imily was a very necessary and useful institution in 
former days , but now it is as old and decrepit as a 
twenty year old cow and much more of a drain on 
the nation’s resources than that So it is that it is 
slowly dying and is being replaced by a family cor 
responding more closely to the British type It will 
be a real service to the country if we were to 
consciously bring about this reform instead of 
allowing it to come about unconsciously , for then 
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we can get the exact form of family we want instead 
of being niade to carry on with the one we get. Man 
in the upper grades of civilization always tries to 
get what he wants in the form he wants it. Thus 
where less advanced races are content to use \\'ater 
for irrigation only where it is readily available, 
more advanced nations make water available where 
they want it. 

Doubtless, many j*oung Indian wives will be 
anxious to know the position of the mother-in-law 
in England. They may be somewhat surprised 
when they hear that the mother-in-law who causes 
trouble and misery in an English family is not the 
husband’s mother as in India but the wife’s mother! 
That is why a mother-in-law’s death is a joyous 
event for an English husband as for many Indian 
wives. The predominant partner in an English 
family being usually the wife, it is her mother, 
sisters and brothers who honour the family w’ith 
their frequent visits if not permanent residence. In 
India the predominant partner being usually the 
husband, it is his mother, brothers and sisters who 
crowd the family. It must not be, however, ima* 
gined that the wife’s mother oppresses the husband 
in England to anything like the same degree .is the 
husband’s mother oppresses the wife in India, The 
cases of oppression arc far fewer and of an entirely 
different kind, causing in most cases merely mental 
worry. In India, of course, it is far from unusual 
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for a mother in law to beat, brand or starve a 
daughter m law and to get her cast off or super- 
seded by another These miserable women haye 
been in their own days oppressed bj their own 
mothers m law, but, like convict warders and freed 
slaves, their sufferings only make them eager to 
make others suffer even more Truly, only free 
men can realize the dignity of liberty and the 
nobility of treating others better than they were 
treated thenselves The mother m law’s oppres- 
sions in India are steadily becoming less and less 
and are bound to disappear soon Even the counter 
campaign of the oppression of the mother in law by 
the daughter m law has begun in some quarters 
Still, while the mother in law’s oppressions in 
England are more or less a joke, in India they are 
a dreadful reality Every movement of the newly 
married bride, e\en her conjugal relations with 
her husband, is regulated by the hag, who is a 
steady enemy of her daughter in law’s learning 
singing or reading books or sitting and chatting 
with her husband or attending innocent entertain 
ments She kills all the joy of youth and blights the 
young woman’s life It is largely because of 
difference m age and lack of education and not of 
set villainy that she does this The latter cause 
alone may be removed Since the former will still 
persist it i*? highly necessary for the happiness of 
the newly married couple that they should have a 
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separate home where only they and their children 
will live. The parents of the husband as well .as of 
the wife will, of course, visit them often as they do 
in England, and, having no authority, are sure to 
behave well. To Hindu husbands who say that 
they cannot live apart from their parents, I shall 
only leply that the same argument will apply to the 
wife’s parents also if her feelings too arc consulted 
and that it is best for all concerned that husband 
and wife should form a separate unit with their 
children. No unpleasant necessity will then arise 
for the husband to sacrifice his mother or wife as he 
does now in quarrels between the two. I must 
emphasize that this separate living need not and 
should not prevent him from rendering pecuniary 
or other help to his or his wife’s parents whenever 
necessary and possible. I am sure that then our 
young wives will embrace and extol their mothers- 
indaw instead of wishing their death as they do now 
in many cases. Of course, by the arrangement I 
suggest our wives will lose the invaluable service 
rendered by their mothers-indaw as midwives and in 
looking after the children most of whom love their 
grandmother more than their mother. Bui nothing 
good is got in this world without some sacrifice ; and 
the wife who aspires to be free must be able and will- 
ing to shoulder her burdens herself like all free men. 

A thing which amused me very much at first 
in England was the clear-cut distinction between a 
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husband’s possessions and a wife’s even amonc 
loving couples. ’ The clock is mine; the stand is 
my husband’s, ’ said a lady to me. ’That cupboard 
and these two chairs are mine; the remaining furni- 
turem this room is his.’ ■ Why do you differentiate 

between your things and your husband’s?’ I asked 

in surprise ‘What nonsense ! Why shouldn’t I? 
It he dies, I must carry my things away. Surelv 
I am not going to allow them to be included in hi’ 
testate or intestate property !’ said she 'We ' 
India have no such distinctions’ said I loffi"' 
‘ That is because you swallow your wives ’ proper I 
What property have they, poor things I But wait tm 
we get at them, and I bet you will have all th 
distinctions and more’ was her crushing retorf 
Indeed, behind our pseudo.spiritual unitv f 
property there is clearly discernible the mil • 
monopoly. He freely and shamelessly uses his wife’* 
money which he calls ’ our money ’ and thus esca ^ * 
even a sense of obligation, whereas if the poor uT 
were to utilize his earnings even to buy ^ 
without his permission he is all ablaze with anger I 
the ‘theft’ of ‘his’ money, and will, in all probab' 
lity, beat her. Wife-beating is still a practice h 
from uncommon in our country though in England 
it is as rare now as husband-beating. There are 
not wanting some university men in this countrv 
to-day who try to justify this degraded practice with 
the zeal of a mediceval clergyman. Needless to say 
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there are very few Hindus who ever allow their 
wiyes to have any separate property. Of course, 
there is ‘Stridhan’ which is supposed to be the 
wife’s separate properly, but this can be used by 
the husband even without her consent in times of 
danger and for charitable and family purposes, and 
in any case can be extorted from her by undue 
influence or coercion by threatening to desert her or 
remarry or commit suicide. I have known a husband 
who forced his wife to sell a Stridhan jewel in order 
to satisfy a fraudulent promissory note executed 
by him in favour of his concubine. However, in 
the best type of Hindu family we find a delightful 
merging together of the property of husband and wife 
which is never found in England, The English 
practice is on the whole more advantageous to 
women and also leads to some pretty customs like 
husbands and wives giving presents to one another 
at Christmas and other times. In India this custom 
is absent as the wife has no separate property in 
reality, whatever may be the theory, and even the 
husband, after his robbery, has not got the cheek to 
call his purchases for her 'presents’ I The custom 
is as delightful as the English customs of thanking 
husbands and wives for small services done and 
calling one another by names or by endearing 
epithets. In India husbands and wives rarely call 
one another by names in public though recently 
some husbands have begun to do so.. Ladies have 
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not jet started the practice Usually the nusband 
calls his wife by some such expressions as Oh 
woman ’ or, more often 'Here' These expressions 
are no more indications of roughness than the 
English expressions are of love An Englishman 
may mechanically say ‘ Dearest, I have instructed 
my lawyer to apply for a divorce ’ just as an Indian 
may say m the same way * Oh woman, my heart 
overflows with delight at this meeting after our long 
separation ’ Still, there is no doubt that the 
English expressions are more graceful 

There is a growing feeling in England that the 
family is a worn out institution which will disappear 
in a few decades In fact, the break up of the 
familj has already proceeded to some extent m 
England though not to the same extent as in Ame 
rica Thus, many husbands and wives spend their 
nights at sepal ate night clubs divorces are compara 
tively easy to get there are understandings about 
the number of children to result from the marriage 
and the time of their advent into the world in a 
great many up to date marriages and many families 
regularly take their meals in the hotels and restau 
rants owing to the refusal of wives to do the cooking 
Many married women too have their own jobs to 
which thej attend leaving the children m the 
charge of governesses or maid servants Decidedly, 
in modern England the family is of less importance 
than society In other words, the family, which is 
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our centre, falls only on the Englishman’s circum- 
ference , and society, which is on our circumference, 
is his centre. Marriage itself is being attacked by 
some great scholars. It is absolutely out of the 
question for us to follow England here though 
unless we look sharp some of our ultra- Anglicized 
sisters, posing to represent the vast masses of 
India’s women, may try the cvperiment of aping, 
here as elsewhere It is a wonder to me why 
England should imitate America in tne attacks on 
the \caerabic institutions of marriage and family- 
America is a new nation wnlh no immemorial 
tradition of thc«e old institutions and consequently 
dislikes to follow them and burns with a desire 
to originate something and make the w’orld adopt 
It Hence inarmomsm and marriages of coin cm* 
cncc dissoluble at will and otlicr freaks. I am 
confident that in the end these absurdities will 
pro\c a thorough failure, but, alas, not before 
plunging the world in misery. 

There is a mistaken impression in England 
that Indian women arc sla\cs without any influence 
at home An) man who knows Indian homes will 
sec the absurdit) of this belief. I doubt whether 
there IS any country in the world where women 
ha\e more real influence in the home than in India. 
Most decisions afTcctmg the home arc arrived at by 
women though when they go out Ihc) do so under 
the signature of the male. Our women keep Ihclr 
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own names unlike the English who have through- 
out their life to merge their names in those of their 
husbands or fathers Just at the time when some 
Englishwomen are beginning to call themselves by 
their own names our women radicals are, with that 
blunderbuss instinct never failing Indians in such 
matters calling themselves by their husbands’ and 
fathers’ names and producing some monstrosities at 
which even devils will weep I do not pretend that 
our women are as free as Englishwomen Nor do I 
consider such freedom necessary or even desirable 
m India I have no doubt that except for a few odd 
instances dancing and night-club haunting will never 
become popular among respectable women in this 
land Each culture has its peculiar features w hich 
can never be imitated by a totally different culture 
without disastrous consequences of the first magni 
tude A certain ultra radical Hindu lady of brilliant 
parts and optimistic temperament told me one day, 
‘Mr Ayyar, we want to wake up the sleeping 
millions of India s women ’ ‘ Pray, don’t * said I 
‘Are you afraid?’ she asked ‘Yes, not for myself 
but for you I replied * These millions of orthodox, 
fanatically conservative women if woke up, will 
surely swallow you up in a fury of indignation at 
your ways, which they will consider highly immodest, 
and India will lose some of her charming daughters ’ 
She took a hurried leave and has never reopened 
the topic to me The need to educate our women is 
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imperative so that the tremendous influence which 
they exercise in our homes may be guided by 
wisdom instead of by ignorance as very often at 
present. It is a question of educating our masters. 
The more aggressively and contemptuously an Indian 
talks of women the more certain I feel that he is 
denied all liberty at home. An elderly friend of 
mine was in public a most virulent enemy of 
women’s rights and used to pretend that there was 
no case where a self-respecting man need or should 
consult a woman. Knowing his wife as a woman 
of strong will I could not believe my friend when 
he asserted that he never consulted her about 
anything more important than cooking. So one 
day when my friend had been approached for a loan 
on interest and had gone home ostensibly to verify 
whether he had the amount I quietly and unobser- 
vedly got into his house after him and saw him in 
a most humble manner ask his wife whether the 
loan could be given I burst out into laughter, to 
his great confusion, and asked him ‘ So all your 
heroics end thus?* ‘ Let me sec you behave more 
heroically’ said he *I may, indeed I think I will, 
consult my wife' I replied, ‘in everything of any 
importance, but, as I never preached any phillippics 
against women, I don’t think I shall make myself 
ridiculous.’ ‘Oh, well, when all aie talking big 
and >ou know it is all rot, there is a great temptation 
to join in and out-do the re»t,‘ said he, ‘and they 
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will never pay a surprise visit like you ’ ‘ Why’’ I 
asked ‘ Because they will know that all people" 
will consult their wives. lor the peace of their homes 
and the goodness of the cooking, and so will not 
think It worth while to verify this well known thing ’ 
was his astonishing reply English people, seeing 
that women in India are not introduced to males 
and do not dance or attend night clubs, rush to the 
conclusion that they are oppressed by the males I 
do not for a moment deny that there is imustice 
done to women in India in some cases , but often 
the injustice is done for the fancied benefit of women 
and not tor any advantage accruing to the male and 
almost always the females themselves are willing 
parties The purdah and early marriages are 
examplea of such injustice ^ 

The history of the purdah is somewhat interest 
mg In Ancient India the purdah was extremelv 
rare and was confined to royal ladies on ceremonial 
occasions and even so was confined to a few roval 
houses in Northern India When the Ar^s 
conquered Smd, early m the eighth century, the 
sinister institution received a big fillip the 
sandy deserts of Arabia, delicate female eyes re 
quired the protection of thin veils in order to 
escape from the sand particles flying about So the 
rich ladies wore veils of Dacca muslin The poor 
ones, of course, could not afford this luxury and so 
went without it As m all countries the poor 
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people those who supplj most of the concubines 
nnd prostitutes and ns these were m ^nbia without 
an} ^eIl or purdah gradually the Aribs came to 
regard purdah females as respectable and those 
without purdah as women of easy airtue When 
they conquered Smd tney found all the Hindu 
ladies unveiled and so regarded them as loose 
women and began to make improper advances To 
protect themselves from this horrible danger the 
respectable Hindu ladies of Smd and the adjoining 
provinces adopted the purdah which also satisBed 
the jealous instincts of the males As the Muslim 
conquest advanced so did the purdah In those 
provinces like Madras where the Muslims were 
never able to have a secure hold the pernicious 
institution never exists except among rich Muslims 
who want to imitate their brcthien m the North 
So too early marriage while it was not un 
hnown m Ancient India was of very rare occurrence 
and became a widespread institution only after the 
Muslim conquest In early days only among royal 
families was early marriage known and that too but 
lately The rule was for the maiden to choose her 
own husband at a Swayamvara Rarely when 
great political interests were at stake politicians 
arranged for early marriages m the spirit of 
Edward I of England When the Muslims invaded 
the land they had a habit of carrying away Hindu 
females as booty a thing unheard of in Hindu and 
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Buddhist days There was greater resentment 
among the Hindus if a married woman was abduct- 
ed than if unmarried women were the victims, and 
the Muslims did not want to provoke the Hindus 
more than they could help and so paid their first 
attentions to unmamed females The Hindus took 
advantage of this and began marrying off their girH 
at ridiculously tender years ^^'here the Muslims 
were unable to effect a permanent conquest as in 
Malabar even the Brihmms marry their girls 
noimally only at the age of eighteen though the 
immigrants fiom the east prefer an earlier age In 
provinces which were under the heel of the Muslim 
lor centuries like Gujerat the girls are man led m 
some cases even before they are five >ears old 
Alas for the Hindus, a device adopted as a war 
measure became in course of centuries invested with 
religious authority and has become one of India’s 
major problems in these days when the State guar 
antees the safety of all The curse m India is that 
anything old is tpso facto sacred and fit to be 
preserved Hence the defence of such abominations 
as the Devadasi system, the purdah, early marriage, 
untouchability and enforced widowhood 

A question is sometimes asked of me hy some 
friends is to whether conjugal affection is stronger 
in England or India It is a very difficult question 
to answer But I should think on the whole that 
the love of the husband for the wife is much the 
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same in both countries and that of the wife for the 
husband greater in India. The existence of legal 
monogamy in England and legal polygamy in India 
need not concern us very much as in reality hus- 
bands in England are not more faithful to their 
wives than their brothers in India. An English 
husband displays more chivalry towards his wife 
than an Indian husband, but this I attribute to the 
Englishmen’s general chivalry towards ^^romen. 
There is a proverb in England that where poverty 
steps in at the door love walks out of the window, 
and the proceedings in the divorce courts tend to 
support this. Such a proverb will never apply to 
the love of the Indian woman towards her husband. 
The greater the poverty, the heavier the adversity, 
the sweeter and the stronger becomes the Indian 
woman’s love. In prosperity an English wife will 
make the home more comfortable than an Indian 
wife; but in adversity she will be nowhere before 
her Indian sister. And as we in India have been 
plunged in adversity for centuries and are likely to 
continue to remain so for some generations more, 
w’C are far better of! wdth our Indian wives than if 
we had married Englishwomen. It is a pity that 
w’C keep such a noble set of women for the most 
part uneducated and that wc make the lives of a 
great number of them, the widows, a hell on earth. 
No Englishman will ordinarily eat anything 
without giving a part to his wife; no Indian woman 
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will ever eat anything without giving the major 
portion to her husband. Many Indian men and a 
few Englishwomen have not got this affectionate 
consideration for thdr partners. In a few years 
perhaps all these delightful differences between. 
India and England may disappear, leaving a drab 
monotony behind till such time as the inhabitants 
of Mars or Venus come into contact with us and 
we can make fruitful comparisons between their 
husbands and wives and ours. 

Early marriage as an institution must go if the 
nation is to prosper. But it will be a colossal mis- 
take to imagine that no early marriage can be happy 
Some of the happiest marriages I know of are early 
marriages. The European system of love marriages 
is not without its flaws. Love often cools in a few 
months, and the erstwhile angel becomes a stupid 
thing escape from which is the next goal. Hence 
the cry for easy divorce on such classical grounds 
as incompatibility of temperament. Once this 
reform is conceded, the incompatibility which is 
now discovered in a few years will be discovered in 
a few hours after marriage, and the divorce courts 
will be so flooded with cases that no country can 
afford to keep the army of judges required for try- 
ing them and so all countries will rather abandon, 
the institution of marriage than try these cases. 
The defect with early marriage is not so much that 
it is not a love marriage as that it is a marriage 
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between two phjsically undeveloped persons In 
fact, Eugenics IS ready to give Jove the goby as 
easil) as any Hindu marriage and compel a woman 
to wed the man whom the eugenists consider suited 
for her, and we are assured by many eminent men 
that the hope of the world lies in eugenics Nor is 
the Hindu idea that the prune object of marriage 
IS the production of children less noble than the 
English idea that the prime object is sevual compa 
nionship In practice, of course, both the objects 
are combined m both countries, and only the em 
phasis differs I grant that the Indian emphasis 
on children leads to the oppression of barren women 
and also to old men indulging m polygamy in a 
desperate attempt to get children and prove their 
manhood But the English emphasis also is wrong 
and leads to children being regarded as inconvenient 
and unwanted by products and also to love rapidly 
cooling after a certain age Both the ideas must be 
given equal emphasis if the ideal is to be without 
flaw A wife must only get greater love from her 
husband when she becomes a mother 

I should certainly say that for the welfare of the 
Indian family no girl should be married before she 
has completed sixteen and no boy till he has com 
pleted twenty one The boy or girl may be allowed to 
choose the partner provided the parents are given 
an indefinite veto Or, the parents may be allowed 
chcoss’ thff fvwwilfid Afw? at gJfJ JS 
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given an indefinite veto. Thus, settled on the 
wings o£ love and provided with the brakes of 
dibcrelion, the marriages will generally be happier 
than is the case now either in India or in England. 
Ayounggirlleft to herseU may, in her inexperience, 
choose a flashy vagabond of depraved character and 
will repent her choice for life; the parents if left to 
themselves may choose some money-bag or big pot 
of most calculating and repulsive habits whose love 
will be mere lust without any poetry or even decent 
prose. Then again, some provision is absolutely 
essential for divorce in horrible cases as where the 
partner is mad or is suffering from lepiosy or 
syphilis or other incurable disease or has married 
again. At present a husband in India gets relief if 
his wife falls in any of these categories except the 
last, which is impossible for her, by simply marrying 
again The unjust law gives no relief to the wife. 

Another horrible thing now in our country is 
the rule obliging every Hindu woman to be married. 
This not only hinders advanced studies by women 
and prevents them from taking to such meritorious 
professions as nursing and midwifery and doctoring 
but also produces some peculiar abominations. One 
of these is the horrible custom of marrying even 
idiots, lunatics, the deaf and dumb, etc. The 
miserable fathers take the easiest method of dis- 
posal and marry them off to professional wretches 
who take a few rupees, perform the sacrament of 
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marriage, eat sumptuously for four days and then 
go away in search of further marriages and never 
return. This is the worst mockery of the holy 
institution of marriage that the human mind can 
think of. In Ancient India women ‘Could become 
sanyasinis or nuns ; now this safety valve has been 
closed by some cunning priest who cared more 
about marriage fees than human happiness. The 
iniquitous custom of demanding cash payments from 
the parents of girls for consenting to marry their 
daughters is partly the result of the rule compelling 
the marriage of every girl while leaving the male 
to do as he chooses. Of course, other reasons also 
contribute as the denial of shares to women at 
partition, and unseemly competition among parents 
for eligible bridegrooms. Hindu women are given 
no shares at partitions but have to be supported 
by the family and married away decently when the 
time comes. In a poor family with many daughters 
this will mean that the girls will not only exhaust 
all the property but also involve the unfortunate 
brothers in heavy debts. On the other hand, in a 
rich family the sisters never have spent on them 
anything like their share. Hence the best way of 
fighting the dowry evil is by giving shares to girls 
equally with boys and refusing to give anything 
more. This will have two advantages. The portion 
of the girl will remain hers whereas the dowry 
is now being swallowed up by the rapacious 
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husband and his even more rapacious relations. 
And marriage expenses will go down as the biide- 
groom will no longer have other people’s money to 
transport armies of ever-hungry and never-satisfied 
relations to eat up the substance of the unfortunate 
bride’s father and digest the gluttonous eating by 
scandalizing him and his people. An English 
marriage is far less expensive comparatively than 
an Indian one, but appeared to me to lack the 
sublime impressiveness of a Brahmin ceremony. 

A's regards the treatment of widows, we 
Hindus are perhaps the worst people under the sun. 
By giving an exaggerated'importance to marriage 
and treating it as more important than life itself 
instead of regarding it merely as one of the ten 
saciaments of life as enjoined in our Sastras we 
regal d the termination of a woman’s marriage by 
the death of her husband as a greater calamity than 
her own death, and many fathers would hear the 
news of th^ir daughters’ deaths with less sorrow 
than the news of their widowhood though often the 
widowhood is an escape for the poor woman from a 
brutish and disease-ridden partner whose only grace- 
ful act might have been this involuntary early exit 
from life. Ancient Sastras have enjoined on a widow 
only a pure and saintly life; eating pure fruits and 
bulbs, wearing white cloths, adorning her hair 
with pure white flowers, she is to be a mother to 
orphans and a centre of piety and is to accrue 
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merit for herself and her dead husband so that their 
married life in the next birth may be more happy. 
A nefarious combination of three persons, the 
priest, the barber and the reversioner, led to the 
poor widow’s being degraded from this dignified 
position and made to shave her head as a telling" 
outward symbol of her degradation. The barber 
gamed thereby four annas per month ; the rever- 
sioner often got the management of the property, 
with its opportunity to swallow, as widows with 
shaven heads would be more unlikely to move 
about and manage their properties than if their heads 
were not shaven; and the priest found it easier to 
persuade a shaven.headed and despised widow to 
perform costly religious ceremonies as those would 
be the only occasions for the poor thing to shine 
and have some little joy in her life of eternal 
darkness. The treatment of the widows by the 
Hindus is atrocious in the extreme. She is made 
to shave her head in many cases, regarded as an 
evil omen, as a creature who has caused by her 
w’icked actions in past births the death of her hus- 
band, made to work like a slave, given the dirtiest of 
clothing and the remnants of food, called bad names 
and forced to remain a widow for ever, even though 
in many cases she may be a virgin widow, that is, 
one who has never known married life but has only 
undergone some ceremonial marriage. I have 
always trorrifea^J af oar niAtrman oppression of the 
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widows who are among the noblest and most 
useful of India’s children. Several unscrupulous 
persons have depicted these women as sunk in 
immorality. A blacker lie never was uttered. A 
few widows may be immoral as a few unmarried 
women in western countries, but this is no reason 
to condemn the whole tribe. It is a mistake on 
the part of the Hindus to forbid re-marriage for 
widows. It were far better to allow those who want 
to re-marry to do so than to see them lead lives 
of immorality and even commit infanticide. The 
denial of the right to motherhood to unmarried 
women in England and many widows in India has 
led to some members of both classes indulging 
in infanticide to conceal their shame. I am con- 
vinced that most of the real widows of India, apart 
from the virgin widows who are no widows at all, 
will refrain from remarrying even though society 
allows them to do so. Such voluntary abstinence 
will be a matter of legitimate pride to us whereas 
the present enforced widowhood will only be a 
prolific source of shame*. In the realms of morality 
a thing brought about by compulsion loses almost 
all its value. Indeed, the advocates of enforced 
widowhood seem to think that if the ban were 
removed all the widows will re-marry. Herein 
they only display their colossal ignorance of the - 
innate idealism of Hindu women and judge these 
noble women by thefr own standards. It need 
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hardly be stated that most of these advocates of 
enforced widowhood are persons who will unhesi- 
tatingly approve of a fifth marriage of a seventy- 
year old veteran male with a girl of twelve! It is a 
tragedy that most Hindu women have also been 
made advocates of enforced w'idowhood by- the 
■cunning propaganda of interested males. Even 
the majority of widows are for enforced widowhood 
just as the majority of untouchables believe in 
untouchabihty and a long-conquered race believes 
in the rule of the conqueror. Man is so conserva- 
tive by nature that he gets attached to old institu- 
tions however pernicious. Our advocates and 
enforcers of enforced widowhood have not even 
utilized these widows for India’s uplift. If they 
had at least educated them and made them the 
nation’s teachers, midwives, doctors, spinners, 
weavers and tailors, I could have forgiven them ; 
but they have done nothing of the kind. They 
have caused as much suffering as the Egyptian 
Wngs did to' their slaves, but have left no 
pyramids behind. Theirs has been the infliction of 
a barren suffering for the joy of inflicting it. If 
only India’s widows and pensioners had been 
properly utilized for national service,' we would 
have had long ago universal education and an ap- 
-preciable reduction of the appalling infant mortality. 
High as the infant mortality is now in our unfortu- 
nate country, we should no'l forget that it would 
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Ime been infinitely higher were it not for our 
widows who save many lives by their nursing and 
midwifery although they are untrained Even 
when the ban on re marriage is raised there will be 
an army of widows who refuse to re marry , and 
let us see that they are trained and made the 
nation’s teachers, doctors, nurses, midwives, spin 
ners, weavers and tailors 

Last remains the consideration of the treat- 
ment of children In an English family the chilnren 
are dulled and disciplined to an extent which sur- 
prises and may even pain Indians Little children 

will never come and peer at visitoi s or take any of 

their things like sticks or hats They will not 
create any noise in the drawing room In many 
rich families they will see only their governesses 
and servants constantly, and their parents but rareh. 
They will, when present at dinners, never ash for 
fruits and other delicacies but will rest content 
with what they are given In India, of course, we 
have the other extreme Children will bawl' out 
constantly, visitors or no visitors , they will ask for 
avhatever they want in the loudest tones possible , 
they may embarrass a visitor by constantly meddl- 
ing with hiS things , they are most of the time 
clinging to their mothers , and they may be seen 
quarrelling and fighting among themselves Mothers - 
in India often carry even their small babies to 
cinemas, theatres anj other public places where 
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they will create the hell of a row and spoil the 
entertainment for the other people ; any woman 
protesting at this noise will be labelled by her sis- 
ters as a barren woman who has never known what 
it is to have a baby. No wonder that an Anglo- 
Indian witness before the Cinema Commission de- 
posed that if the noise at cinemas were less, more 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians would frequent them. 
Most of this noise is created by Indian children, 
including tender babes. The great Indian Law- 
giver said that a child should be treated as a king 
till its fifth year, as a servant from its fifth till its 
sixteenth year, and as a friend after sixteen which 
is the Hindu year of majority. At present in India 
children, especially males, are more or less treated 
as kings till they are five though the Indian parent’s 
conception of royal treatment seems to be to fill the 
baby’s belly till it protrudes like a gourd and to allow 
the baby to beat or pinch any older person. From 
five to sixteen no consistent policy is followed ; some- 
times the child is treated as a slave and sometimes as 
a master. After sixteen no parent treats his children 
as friends. Assumed superiority on one side and 
real contempt on the other are the result. It will be 
to India’s lasting good if the parents were to follow 
the Law -giver’s advice, clearly understanding the real 
meaning of the terms King, Servant, and Friend. 

At no time in the near future is India likely 
to abandon cither marriage or* the family. Hinduism 
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IS firml} attached to both , and unless that religion 
disappears from the land, of which contingency 
e\en the most enthusiastic Christian missionarj is 
not exactly hopeful, these institutions will continue 
to flourish though perhaps not in their present form 
Changes and modifications are essential and are 
indeed the proofs of life , but violent uprooting of 
long established and \ital institutions is nothing 
short of suicidal 

In conclusion, I have only to add that I was 
born and bred in an Indian family and that I has e 
had the good fortune of living with English families 
for over three years I have enjoyed life in both 
just as I have enjoyed the smell of the English rose 
equally with the entirely different Indian jasmine 
It will be, therefore, with real gnef that I shall 
watch the break up of the English family if ever 
that contmgenc} comes, which I hope it ne\er will 
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The Secrets of England’s Greatness 

W HAT nre the secrets of Enghnds greatness? 

Why IS England todaj, far and out, the 
mightiest pouer in the world judged bj her pos- 
sessions and fighting strength, and why is she 
second to none among the nations m the literary oi 
scientific or any other sphere ? The disgruntled 
and superficial Indian IS apt to gi\e the reason as 
mere possession of physical strength and the ability 
to thrust her joke on others Eieu her hterary 
and scientific eminence was attributed by one of my 
ridiculous friends, now deceased, to her political 
superiority being used to compel nations to 
acknowledge an eminence which simply did not 
exist “This wretched Milton is acknowledged 
by us as a great poet only because of Britain’s 
supremacy in India and her control over our univer- 
sities So too, it IS ridiculous to hold that 
Shakespeare is the greatest poet and dramatist ever 
born And, y et, could you or I have held a different 
opinion and expressed it and have hoped to pass ? 

I tell you, power and the wealth acquired by it are 
the foundations of all greatness", said he While I 
had to admit the truth of the particular instances 
quoted by him I pointed out to him that there were 
many countries like Franie, Germany and the 
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USA which were fanatically independent and 
vet admired Milton and Shakespeare and acknow- 
ledged England’s literary and scientific eminence. 
“And in return England acknowledges their literary 
and scientific eminence and admiies those whom 
they consider their best poets and dramatists” said 
he “ It IS a question of log rolling “ This same 
obstmate fnend was of opinion that every victory of 
Enghnd was due to fraud, and that all the improve 
ments m England were effected with Indian 
money With persons with such warped views 
it IS difficult to argue as they are not amenable to 
reason They carry their prejudices through life 
without seeing any reason to modify them and 
indeed strengthening them by constant assever 
ation which takes the place of proof with some 
minds However, I had one victory over this 
friend ‘ If England got all her victories by bribes, 
wh} did not her enemies try to biibe her generals 
and defeat her? ’ I asked * An English general will 
never betray his country ’ said he unguardedly. 

* Is that not a thing to be proud of ? Can you 
saj as much of Indian generals ? ’ I asked, and 
he acknowledged his defeat by silence 

I do not deny that part of England’s greatness 
IS undoubtedly due to her great military naval and 
aerial strength But these themselves are the 
result of certain qualities of her citizens which have 
little to do with fighting qualities proper So it is 
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that though the Indian is potentially as good a 
soldier, sailor or aviator as the Britisher he is still 
with all these qualities undeveloped. It is by no 
accident that nations become great. A physically 
formidable nation has certainly some good qualities 
like a physically strong individual though that docs 
not mean that it is superior all along the line to 
the one it conquers. Thus, the barbarians who 
conquered the Roman Empire were simpler and 
sturdier peoples than the effeminate and demoralized 
Romans. The Huns, the Mongols, the Turks and 
the Mahrattas had all in their conquering days these 
virtues. With the English and the French it is not 
these primitive virtues we find but some others more 
suited to these advanced days. If the Indian wants 
to understand why such a small country like Eng* 
land was able to conquer India and is able to hold 
it with a small army let him cast off all silly pre* 
judices and preconceptions and study the people of 

England and their civic virtues practised in every* 
<5ay life. My aim below is to describe some of the 
most outstanding of those qualities. 

There is in England a public spirit the like of 
which is not to be seen in India. Several thousands 
of people render services of the most valuable 
nature every day honorarily. Many fire brigades 
are manned wholly by such u'orkers. With .a noble 
disregard of personal safety these shop-keepers and 
others get up blazing houses and rescue hundreds 
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of unlucky creatures who would have otherwise 
perished In one case one of these volunteers had 
in the course of the rescue of a baby from the second 
floor got severely burnt and uas confined to bed for 
fifteen days I asked him ‘ What are you paid for 
this job ‘ Nothing, it is honorary ’ said he ‘ Then 
why do }0U do it I continued ‘ Somebody must 
do It , else, the country will go to dogs *, he replied 
He was a petty retail shop keeper who would m the 
course of his trade try to fleece his customer as 
much as he could, and yet he cared for his country’s 
good, a thing which even trained idealistic social 
workers in India sometimes forget In this 
country, public spirit is at so low an ebb among 
the ordinary people that recently a child of ten 
was drowned m a Madras tank in the presence 
of more than fifty adults none of whom tried to get 
into the tank and attempt a rescue Contrast with 
this the heroic self sacrifice found in such cases in 
England, and we at once get a measure of our de- 
gradation It was not always so with us, and even 
now, when trained, our citizens do show that they 
are no whit behind any nation on earth But, alas, 
there is no training in social service m oar schools 
which are too busy with scoring passes to worry 
themselves with anything else The self sacrifice 
of our flood and famine volunteers and the brilliant 
record of our scouts show our inherent possibilities 
If we are to rise to our full height we must get rid 
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of Caste prejudices and regard all as equal. At 
present it is a shameful fact that if a depressed class 
man were lying on the road in a precarious condi* 
tion few high caste people of the old school will 
render him any aid. This warp in the mind must 
go if Mother India is to take her rightful place 
among the nations. Even where we see a desire to 
do honorary work in India it is often with an ej-e 
to fame or a title that the volunteer proffers his 
services and not from pure philanthropic motives. 
He keeps a minute record of the good things he 
did and the evil things which he could have done 
but did not do and exhibits them periodically 
to every visitor and especially to government 
officials and newspaper correspondents. I know 
some most cultured and educated Indians who 
have got printed an exhaustive list of their good 
deeds and also the words of praise uttered in 
respect of them by government officials and 
national leaders. The modern Indian’s avarice 
for testimonials and his uncanny skill in getting 
them are something amazing. Prominent people in 
this country also attach little weight to their testi- 
monials and freely grant them to all kinds of absurd ‘ 
and undeserving persons. In fact, whenever an 
Indian gentleman is unwilling to give a subscription 
•or donation he is requested by the mendicant at 
least to give a testimonial and generally cheerfully 
gives it as the easiest way ol getting freedom for 
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himself and passing on the pest to others Sometimes 
a modern Indian will not scruple even to claim 
ciedit for an act he never did A particularly bad 
instance was that of a cultuied Indian who arranged 
with another to fall into fa ve feet water and then 
saved him and duly published this in a prominent 
daily In England the missionaries the hospitals and 
schools collect enormous sums of money with the 
aid of honorary workers We also in India have now 
begun to follow though rumours of swallowings are 
common , but that is inevitable while a system is in 
Its infancy A more serious evil is that the ordi- 
nary Indian does not care to see that the subscrip- 
tion IS applied to the purpose for which it was given. 
So some sums collected for public purposes find 
their way into unscrupulous men’s pockets, and 
nobody worries though several know A minor 
evil IS that some big people put down huge sums 
without the least intention of paying them and indeed 
on that understanding The subscription hunter 
agrees to this trick in order to get good subscrip- 
tions from more honest people who will be sure to 
pay These habits are fast disappearing with the 
rising into prominence of a new school of leaders 
Almost all the hospitals of England are mam- 
tamed by public subscriptions India had the first 
hospitals maintained by citizens The great hospital 
at Pataliputrawas wholly maintained by the munici- 
pality and the contubutions of wealthy citizens 
11 
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and was the first thing of its kind in the world. 
There is a beautiful ^tradition which says that the 
hospital even refused, with thanks, the princely aid 
offered by the Emperor Asoka on the score that 
thanks to His Majesty’s beneficent rule the citizens 
were able to run the institution themselves and so 
the money might be diverted to the purchase of 
medicines and drugs to be exported to the less 
fortunate neighbouring countries like Syria and 
Egypt. And so, it seems, was done. Well, things 
are far different in modem India. The cry is every- 
where for government help. The rich rarely 
support hospitals or schools. Many of the biggest 
colleges and universities in England owe their 
existence to private munificence which, though 
equally abounding in Ancient India, dried up in 
later years and is only slowly reviving. Honorary 
philanthropic work among the poor and the sick 
and the degraded is largely left to Christian mis- 
sionaries from foreign countries although it is some 
satisfaction to see Indians gradually taking an 
increasing part in such work- 

Englishmen exhibit their public spirit also in 
aiding the police in detecting crime. A certain 
Englishman arrested a miserable old hag who was 
stealing a withered cabbage from a big nursery 
owned by a wealthy man and handed her over to 
the nearest policeman and duly gave evidence 
against her. The wretch was fined twenty shillings 
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and in default j^cntcnccd to undergo simple im* 
prisonnicnl for two weeks. Some persons in court 
took pity on the beggar and subscribed small sums 
towards the fine. The man who arrested her sub* 
scribed half a crown I When quoslloncd as regards 
his apparently inconsistent conduct his reply was 
* 1 arrested her as a citizen since she had committed 
theft, but I have also humane feelings just the same 
ns others and so subscribed towards the fine. I see 
nothing inconsistent in my conduct.’ In India, 
people arc most averse to discharging their elemen* 
tar>' duties as citizens. I have known a highly edu- 
cated man run away, after seeing the corpse of an 
unfortunate woman who had comntitted suicide, 
Instead of giving information to the police as he did 
not want to be dragged as a witness at the inquest. 
Many respeclablc men in India arc so afraid of 
giving evidence against notorious depredators that 
they request the police not to cite them and even 
offer some bribe for this favour. Illicit exactions 
are constantly being paid by Indians of all classes 
from reluctance to create a row or file a complaint. 
At almost every ferry the charge levied from 
passers-by by the contractors and their agents arc 
far more than the legal dues. In England this kind 
of blackmail cannot be practised though perhaps the 
t\n system,, which is universal., is a still worse forir 
of blackmail albeit pretended to be a voluntary 
largesse. Public nuisances in India are enormous 
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owing to the reluctance of the average Indian to 
proceed against his neighbour in other than purely 
individual disputes. The horrible state of sanita- 
tion even in our towns is due to people allowing 
their neighbours to pollute their side of the drain 
and taking the same liberties with their own side. 
The honorary justices and jurymen of England 
cannot be said to be altogether satisfactory, but ours 
are even worse though I have not yet heard of any 
Indian jury destroying the corpus delicti in court 
as a recent American jury did by drinking up the 
incriminating liquor and then finding the delinquent 
not guilty. 

A remarkable way in which the public spirit of 
Englishmen manifests itself is in the periodical 
searches for missing persons and rendering valuable 
assistance to the police in murder cases. It does 
one good to read that a fleet of cars scoured Dart- 
moor or some other desolate region free in order to 
trace out missing persons. When will such a thing 
be possible in India? Again, almost undetectable 
murder cases have been detected, sometimes after 
years, owing to the co-operation of the citizens. 
AH the clues and suspicions of the police as are 
communicable are published in all the newspapers, 
and those citizens who have any information at once 
get into touch with the police. Two sensational sea- 
coast murders were detected thus. Tlie many little 
acts of help which the citizens render one another 
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are not the least among the mamfestations of this 
public spirit. 

Another sterling virtue of the Britisher is his 
respect for the law and trust in the courts. A strik 
ing instance within my own experience will show 
the great respect for law which the Britishers have. 
I was in the non-smoking compartment of a train 
about to start from Oxford for London. There 
was an English non-smoker also in the same com- 
partment. Another Englishman got in and began 
to smoke. The English non-smoker objected. 
The other said ‘ Shut up, you are a crank The 
non-smoker quoted the railway regulations. ‘ Damn 
the regulations 1’ said the other. A tussle ensued, 
the non-smoker trying to eject the smoker with as 
little force as was absolutely necessary and the other 
resisting the ejection in an equally constitutional 
manner. Hearing the hubbub, a number of men 
with pipes and cigars in their mouths came from the 
neighbouring compartments and, ascertaining the 
cause of the quarrel, pulled the smoker out. ‘ He 
is a crank ’ he cried out. * So he is ’ said they 
* but the law is with him and the law must be obey- 
ed.’ The great respect of Englishmen for law 
courts and their implidt confidence in them was 
well illustrated during the trial of Bottomley. 
While the trial was on he had thousands of support- 
ers who believed, in his innocence and hotly argued 
out the point with opponents. The day after his 
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conviction all were equally con\inced about his 
guilt. His former opponents said ‘ We always said 
so ’ and his former defenders merely said ‘ We 
didn’t think so He was too deep for us.’ Not 
a single person presumed to question the correct* 
ness of the judicnl finding Perhaps, an even more 
striking instance la this A certain English general 
was brutally murdered by two Smn Feiners in the 
heart of London opposite his own house The 
police and a howling mob soon reached the spot, 

and the policemen arrested the two murderers Tlie 
mob which had witnessed the last stages of the 
murder wanted to lynch the murderers; and the 
policcmcni who were Englishmen and felt as much 
indignation aa any among the mob, protected the 
murderers from mob violence though they got some 
minor injuries in the process * Why do you prevent 
us from doing justice on these murderers?’ asked 
one of the mob ‘ You know that they committed the 
murder, and they themselves have proudly confessed 
it ' ‘ All true ' Was the brief reply of a policeman. 

* But the law requires that a court should be satis- 
fied that these men committed this murder and 
should sentence them as jt thinks fit, .and the law 
must be obeyed ’ Other instances of this confidence 
m the courts were two murder cases in which the 
‘ courts awarded death scnteiKcs though the evidence 
was all circumstantial and, to the laj mind, far from 
convincing Slill, all the newspapers and citizens 
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accepted the verdict without criticism and their 
confidence was justified, for the accused m both the 
cases owned up their guilt just before hanging I 
^Msh that a da) would come in India vhen our pub 
he will have as implicit a faith in our courts and 
our courts will become so able, impartial, fearless 
and honest as to merit it The security of tenure 
of the English judges is largely responsible for their 
fearlessness and impartiality even where the Crown 
is a party 

Unity in crises is another great civic quality of 
the Britisher In times of crises when the coun- 
try’s honour or safety or prestige is at stake, all 
disputes are postponed for the time being and a 
united front is shown towards the foreigner Thus 
when Mustapha Kemal Pasha was threatening to 
fortify the Dardenelles and close the straits there 
were keen differences in the English press about 
the desirability of going to war for this In the 
midst of this war of words the Cabinet sent a stiff 
note to Kemal Pasha and despatched t\\o squa 
drons from Aldershot to the Dardenelles I was 
surprised to find in all the morning papers photos 
of the troops sent and leaders to the effect that now 
that the nation had committed itself all differences 
would cease till the crisis was over As one 
Englishman told me ‘Npw our business is to defeat 
those damned Turks if they are unwise enough fo 
force T war After thdt, we shall see who was right 
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in the discussion ’ The consequence of this attitude 
\\as that Kemal Pasha wisely climbed down and the 
crisis was averted In India such differences would 
have become aculer m the face of the crisis and 
the opponent would have stored Till we have 
learnt this unitj m crises we will not be able to 
conduct our own foreign policy f he first requi 
site for this is a passionate lo\e of the motherland 
as passionate a love as the Englishman has for 
England It is sheei nonsense to adopt the League 
of Nations or any other association as a substitute 
for the motherland in our affections Nationalism 
has its evils if carried to excess but we can ne\er 

be useful members of a league of nations unless we 

are first a united and homogeneous nation Those 
who advise us not to think nationally but only inter 
nationally are not our friends We must think 
nationally before we can think internationally An 
Indian talking of internationalism now may make a 
cynic compare him to a beggar advocating commun 
ism This love of our motherland must not be a 
mere verbal passion but must carry with it the 
readiness to sacrifice everything for her glory and 
the resolve never to betray her All the children 
of the motherland must be equally loved the demon 
of comnlunahsm being thoroughly exorcised From 
the time of the infamous A,ffihhi till to day there 

has not been any leal nationalism or patriotism of 

this type However there afe now signs of their 
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coming Once we become m reality a nation, there 
IS no danger of our overlooking the claims of inter- 
nationalism No Indian can oppose the good of 
the world when that is not reallj opposed to India’s 
just claims I observed everywhere in England 
a tender love for the motherland or the fatherland 
as the Englishmen like to call their charming land 
This did not prevent some of England’s most 
ardent lovers from taking a prominent part in the 
league of nations The same thing applies to India 
A not less noteworthy characteristic of British 
ers IS their love of orderly progress and hatred of 
all revolution This quality was clearly exhibited 
when the triple alliance of miners, railwaymen and 
transport workers threatened a strike, without wait- 
ing for further arbitration and with intent to coerce 
the nation to accept the miners’ demands But the 
nation was determined not to be coerced Volun- 
teers enrolled m thousands to prevent riots and to 
attend to transport of coal, etc This determined 
attitude made the railwaymen and transport workers 
back out and only the miners struck There 
was a prolonged strike by these brave men, but 
finally they were starved out When the mine- 
owners wanted to take advantage of their defeat 
and impose harsher terms on them than those 
offered at the beginni/ig of the crisis, the nation 
insisted on the original terms being adhered to 
This showed its swfeet reasonableness which is 
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essential for anj country if it Avants to prevent a 
revolution During some other strikes volunteers 
have transported coal, preserved order and attended 
to other vital needs of the nation Even the bulk 
of British labourers are not for revolution and 
have httle sympathy for Bolshevism or a social 
revolution brought about by violence If they 
believe m class war at all, which is doubtful, they 
believe in waging it with the sole aid of strictly 
constitutional weapons like the capture of parlia 
ment and the municipalities 

Another great asset of England now is the 
absolute freedom of her citizens from religious 
prejudices in matters political In days gone by, 
Englishmen were far more intolerant than the 
Indians of today and with less justification as 
England had only sectarian differences and not such 
vast religious differences as exist between Hinduism 
and 'Islam But now things have radically changed 
and though here and there we may hear stray 
opinions against Papists and Jews the nation at 
large worries little as to what religion a minister or 
official belongs and whether he has a religion at all 
In fad, some of the most prominent officials in the 
British Empire recently have been Jews, a tribe 
which was horribly persecuted for centuries by 
Englishmen Now Englishmen only look to a 
man s character and not his religion So there is 
not the slightest danger of*the followers of any 
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religion siding with national enemies. In India 
we are still having bitter religious hatreds. We 
may well take a lesson from England in this matter. 

The thirst for knowledge and the desire to 
utilize it for the country’s benefit 'is another 
predominant trait which should not be overlooked. 
Englishmen realize that the moment they become 
intellectually stagnant their greatness will be a 
thing of the past. So learning and research are 
encouraged both by the State and by private citizens. 
In experiments the Englishman is careless of loss 
of money or even life. He will envisage the wreck 
of costly aeroplanes and submarines with a cheerful- 
ness which the Indian, who claims to be less 
material, cannot muster. Unless we also acquire 
this generous disregard of life and wealth we wdll 
never discover anything great. It has been well 
said that every brick in the palace of ‘liberty is 
cemented with human blood. The discoveries of 
radium have caused mutilation and death to many 
noble souls ; aviation has also levied its heavy .^toll * 
and millions have had to sacrifice their lives for 
securing social, economic, political and intellectual 
liberty. There is compulsory education in England 
up to a certain standard, and advanced and special- 
ized education in all branches exist for those 
who need them. Tha health of the students is 
cared for by expert ^octors who examine them 
periodically and send the results of the examinations 
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to the parents who are bound to get the diseases, 
if any, treated. Model suburbs are laid out under 
the supervision of experts, and beautiful parks 
created to serve as lungs for the great cities. 
Committees are appointed from time to time to 
report on such diseases as venereal disease, their 
extent, causes, and methods of prevention and 
cure. Commissions are appointed to consider the 
best methods of increasing trade and manufac- 
tures and encouraging home industries, and most 
people buy home-made goods in preference to 
cheaper and equally good foreign articles without 
however loudly tom-toraing their intention to do so 
as Indians are doing. From the far outposts of the 
empire the Englishman sends his orders, even for 
clothes, to English firms, and though the slogan 
* British goods are best ’ has been diplomatically 
withdrawn from post office seals it is enshrined in 
the hearts of Englishmen who constantly act on it 
and preach it in season and out of season to their 
non-Brit^h neighbours. Above all, experts go 
into the working of educational institutions from time 
to time and suggest valuable changes. The citizens 
take a lively interest in all these reports and daily 
grow more and more educated, prosperous and 
powerful. They take a pride in their empire and 
■by their civic virtues ensure its safety. Thus, if 
England is mighty and powerful it is because of 
the strong civ^c virtues oi her citizens. If these 
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disappear, which is most unlikely, that day will dis- 
appear her fighting strength as well as political 
pow’er. In a w'ord, England’s power rests not on 
her soldiers or aviators or even sailors but on her 
citizens. 



CHAPTER XV. 


What India should leam from the West and 
What It should teach It. 

TT AS the West any lessons to teach India? Does 
it need any lessons from India? Can we learn 
anything of value from westerners, can they learn 
anything of value from us? These are questions 
worthy of being answered at the end of a book like 
this though the answers are bound to be imperfect. 
For all practical purposes India may be taken as a 
typical representative of the East and England as a 
typical representative of the West. 

Some westerners have told us from time to 
time what wc have to learn from them. These 
include honesty, brolherlincss, morality in sexual 
relations, real religion .as opposed to superstition, 
learning in the arts .and sciences, courage, physical, 
mental and mor.il, kindness towards all living crea- 
tures, the'dignity of labour, a robust optimism and 
a will to reform the world. Let us examine these 
claims dispassionately. 

No one can seriously hold that the West can 
teach honesty to the East. The village servants in 
India, ‘who are paid ten shillings six pence per 
month and get no pension, ;^rc entrusted with hun- 
dreds of pounds of government money for being 
transported across wild junglhs to the government 
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treasuries, and rarely is there a case of defalcation. 
So too, the equally miserably paid postal runners 
and postmen are entrusted every day with hundreds 
of rupees ^vorth of Money Orders and Value Payable 
Parcels and discharge their trust ^vlth an honesty 
which has excited the admiration and uonder of 
many an English official I do not think that any 
western country can beat this record of some of 
India’s poorest and most illiterate children This 
honesty did not begin with the British rule The 
British only utilized the system they found before 
them No doubt, I may be told that western com- 
mercial honesty is greater It is not greater in all 
western countries It is certainly greater now^ in 
England and Germany if ne regard relatively fixed 
prices and same quality as tests But if we are to take 
into account the monstrous swindles peipetrated on 
the public in western countries, including England 
and Germany, such swindles as are caricatured in 
Tono Bungay, we shall hesitate before praising the 
honesty of western firms Add to this the fact that 
even in England there are sometimes different 
prices for different customers and that in France 
and Italy merchants are ts unscrupulous as m India, 
and we can but agree with the Sanskrit poet who 
said that a merchant must tell a he if he is tO amass 
wealth Is there any country in the world where 
merchants don’t utter lies for selling their wares ? 
What are most advertisements but shameless lies m 
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black and white? If English and German merchants 
have recently learnt to make goods correspond to 
sample and to charge each class of customers much 
the same price it is only intelligent self interest which 
makes them do so and not any passion for honest) 
The atrocious lies indulged m by western diploma 
tists are additional proofs that the West is not exactly 
fitted to teach an) body honesty Lies are so 
common m diplomacy that a dementi though it 
denotes the same as denial or contradiction it 
connotes that no nio-e credence need be given to it 
than IS usually given to the honest men sent to he 
abroad for the good of their country to quote the 
learned authors of the Kings English If further 
proof \\ere wanted to show the colossal unfitness of 
the would be teacher of honesty, the horrible 
campaigns of lies spread by both parties m the Great 
War should be enough Indeed when I was m 
England a learned and pious gentleman was writing 
in the papers on the value and necessity of white lies 
for the peace and well being of humanity and did 
succeed in proving his point to some extent If you 
are tired of attending on your sick wife who is ailing 
for several months and if she were to tell you 
* Darling I am causing you endless trouble ’ surely 
it is more gracious and proper to utter a white lie 
‘ It is no trouble at all for mp dearest it gives me 
endless joy to be near you and to be able to nurse 
srtd hr.'ifg a fO} oas Off the « an lips than 
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to say the brutal truth ‘ Yes, you are causing me 
the hell of a trouble ; I wish you would get better 
or die*. So too, if you accidentally trod on your 
neighbour’s fat toe and took a devilish delight in it, 
still, for the sake of peace it is much better to say 
‘Oh, I am awfully sorry* than to blurt out the 
truth ‘ I am devilish glad I did it ’ and it would be 
better also for your neighbour, though he suspects 
your secret delight, to reply to your white lie by 
another white lie ‘Oh, it doesn’t matter’ than to 
speak the truth and say ‘You rascal, you gloat over 
it; come, let me punch your head’. Still, when 
all is said, a nation which preaches the necessity of 
white lies is not the best conceivable teacher of 
honesty. The very western proverb' ‘ Honesty is 
the* best policy ’ would seem to show that it is 
policy rather than principle which makes western 
merchants follow honesty. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. I do not pretend that India or any other 
country is superior to western countries in honesty 
or can teach them honesty. My point is simply 
that they are in no way better than we in this very 
important matter and cannot teach us. All the 
talk of a westerner’s word being as good as his bond, 
and cheap gibes at eastern perfidy are mere exercises 
in rhetoric which ought to deceive no one. The 
only serious argument jvhich an Englishman can 
bring is the comparative absence of corruption in 
England now and its comparative presence in modem 
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black and white? If English and German merchants 
have recently learnt to make goods correspond to 
sample and to charge each^ class of customers much 
the same price it is only intelligent self-interest which 
makes them do so and not any passion for honesty. 
The atrocious lies indulged in by western diploma- 
tists are additional proofs that the West is not exactly 
fitted to teach anybody honesty. Lies are so 
common in diplomacy that a dementi though it 
denotes the same as dental or contradiction, it 
connotes that no more credence need be given to it 
than is usually given to the “honest men sent to lie 
abroad for the good of their country ’* to quote the 
learned authors of the King’s English. If further 
proof were wanted to show the colossal unfitness of 
the would-be teacher of honesty, the horrible 
campaigns of lies spread by both parties in the Great 
War should be enough. Indeed, when I was in 
England a learned and pious gentleman was writing 
in the papers on the value and necessity of white lies 
for the peace and well-being of humanity and did 
succeed in proving his point to some extent. If you 
are tired of attending on your sick wife who is ailing 
for several months and if she were to tell you 
‘Darling, I am causing you endless trouble’ surely 
it is more gracious and proper to utter a white He 
‘It is no trouble at all for mp, dearest; it gives me 
endless joy to be near 3'ou and to be able to nurse 
you ’ and bring a joyous smilb on the wan lips than 
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to say the brutal truth ‘ Yes, you are causing me 
the he)I of a trouble ; I wish you would get better 
or die’. So too, if 3’ou accidentally trod on your 
neighbour’s fat toe and took a devilish delight in it, 
still, for the sake of peace it is much better to say 
‘ Oh, I am awfully sorry ’ than to blurt out the 
truth ‘I am devilish glad I did it’ and it would be 
better also for your neighbour, though he suspects 
your secret delight, to reply to your white lie by 
another white lie ‘Oh, it doesn’t matter* than to 
speak the truth and say ‘You rascal, you gloat over 
it; come, let me punch your head*. Still, when 
all is said, a nation which preaches the necessity of 
white lies is not the best conceivable teacher of 
honesty. The very western proverb’ ‘ Honesty is 
the' best policy ’ would seem to show that it is 
policy rather than principle which makes western 
merchants follow honesty. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. I do not pretend that India or any other 
country is superior to western countries in honesty 
or can teach them honesty. My point is simply 
that they are in no way better than we in this very 
important matter and cannot teach us. All the 
talk of a westerner’s word being as good as his bond, 
and cheap gibes at eastern perfidy are mere exercises 
in rhetoric which ought to deceive no one.* The 
only serious a^ument jvhich an Englishman .nap 
bring is the comparative absence of corruption in 
England now and its comparative presence in modem 
12 
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India. I must candidly admit that there is less cor* 
ruption in the inferior public service and especially 
the constabulary in England than in the same cadres 
in India. The greatest reason for this is the 
ridiculously low pay of these people in India. The 
London constable gets more than fifteen times the 
pay of his Indian brother; even allowing for the 
difference in the value of money and the cost of 
living, this means that he is getting about three 
times the pay. If we pay three times the present 
pay and enforce discipline we can get educated men 
of character who will stand comparison with the 
London constables. So too with the ]ow*paid clerks 
and other inferior servants. Given the same adequate 
pay, I do not think that the Indian will be behind 
any other race in honesty. The spoils system of 
America and its periodical prodigies of corruption 
are unknown to India. I must also add that inferior 
government'servants in France and Italy appear to 
he no better than their confreres in this countr>’. 
The peons of India with their demand for baksheesh 
are fully rivalled by their western cousins with their 
insatiable demand for tips. Some of my friends 
have asked me whether titles and army ofilcerships 
are not buyable in England. What I heard in 
England seemed to show (hat the latter practice is 
rare after the late w.-ir but that the former is still 
flourishing. One ingenious, English friend said to 
me ‘ I admit that these corruptions do evist but I 
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TDUst give some explanation for their existence. We 
believe in the party system, and parties require 
money. When fools are ivilling to pay for titles 
enormous sums, why should honest men be pestered? 
That seems to be the logic. Not one farthing out 
of the sums paid goes into private pockets ; strict 
accounts are kept and are open for inspection not 
only by the members of the Cabinet but also by 
the leader of the opposition. So it is not exactly 

commissions, 

when that nefarious practice went on, had also an 
explanation. Army officers have, as you know, 
0 spend far more than rvhat they get as pay. So 
he sum demanded as price was a kind of guarantee 

explaTningtht"^ I only 

• Mrtue which some westerners profess they can 
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teich US They charge our country with being 
steeped m sexual indulgence It is a queer thing to 
say of the land which preached Brahmacharya but is, 
alas, not wholly untrue To see our indigenous 
doctors spending precious lives m devising medicines 
to increase lust our nei\spapers devoting long 
columns of ad\ ertisement to all kinds of aphrodisiacs, 
our public men giMng certilicatcs of merit to such 
diabolical traffickers m lust and our book sellers 
stocking and selling all kinds of obscene publications, 
and worst of all our temples portra)jng on their 
walls roost indecent sculptures will make any Indian 
bend down his head with shame at the sad fall of 
our country from total abstinence to sensualitj But 
that is not saying that the West is better If the 
westerner is not so vociferous it is because he is 
satiated with Dancing and other institutions 
satisf) to some extent his craving for sex which 
does not therefore break out into an orgy lihe the 
suppressed passion of the Indian After seeing 
sea side life m England and the pleasure resorts of 
1 ranee and German} I am by no means '•atisfied 
that the West is less steeped in sensuality than the 
East though it hides its deeds I found some hor 
nble aphrodjMacs advertised in some W'cstern papers 
also , onl}, thc} were called tomes or pick me ups 
The average English husbard is not more faithful 
than his Indian brother wh^Ic the average Indian 
wife will have a slight superiorit} in this respect 
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over her English sister though this may be, and 
perhaps justly, attributed to her lesser freedom and 
correspondingly lesser opportunity to go astray 
The organized prostitution of Pans is every whit 
as reprehensible as the Devadasi system in India 
Both are abominations which must stink in every 
honest man’s nostrils The clandestine prostitution 
in some other western countries is equally odious 
And what have the westerners done to wean India 
from sensuality? Nothing except abuse the Indians 
and add their oi\n quota to the immorality in the 
country I am convinced that the West cannot teach 
India Brahmacharya or even sexual moderation 
For that we must go to the teachings of our fore 
fathers 

Real religion as opposed to superstition is also 
a thing beyond the power of the West to teach us 
It IS impossible to prove that Christianity is less 
superstitious or more sublime than Hinduism or 
Buddhism or Islam though, of course, it is capable 
of indefinite assertion and broadcasting But the 
West has not got even the original Christianity of 
Christ who, be it remembered was an easterner to 
his marrow It has accepted the Gospels without 
the Sermon on the Mount The most tortuous 
meanings are sought to be put on simple tvords in 
a desperate attempt to evade following their spirit 
Thus, ‘ Leave everything ancf tbJ’lbw me'* is said* C 
some westerners to b'& an exhortation to dying 
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teach US. They charge our country 'with being 
steeped in sexual indulgence. It is a queer thing to 
say of the land which preached Brahmacharya but is, 
alas, not wholly untrue. To see our indigenous 
doctors spending precious lives in devising medicines 
to increase lust, our newspapers devoting long 
columns of advertisement to all kinds of aphrodisiacs, 
our public men giving certilicates of merit to such 
diabolical traffickers in lust, and our book-sellers 
stocking and selling all kinds of obscene publications, 
and, worst of all, our temples portraying on their 
walls most indecent sculptures will make any Indian 
bend down his head with shame at the sad fall of 
our country from total abstinence to sensuality. But 
that is not saying that the West is better. If the 
westerner is not so vociferous it is because he is 
satiated with sex. Dancing and other institutions 
satisfy to some extent his craving for sex ^Yh^ch 
does not therefore break out into an orgy like the 
suppressed passion of the Indian. After seeing 
sea-side life in England and the pleasure resorts of 
France and Germany I am by no means satisfied 
that the West is less steeped in sensuality than the 
East though it hides its deeds. I found some hor- 
rible aphrodisiacs advertised in some western papers 
also ; only, they were called tonics or pick-me-ups. 
The average English husbai'd is not more faithful 
than his Indian brother, whjic the average Indian 
wife will h.ive a slight superiority in this respect 
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over her English sister though this may be, and 
perhaps justl), attributed to her lesser freedom and 
correspondingly lesser opportunity to go astray 
The organized prostitution of Pans is every whit 
as reprehensible as the Devadasi system m India 
Both are abominations which must stink m every 
honest man’s nostrils The clandestine prostitution 
in some other western countries is equally odious 
And what have the westerners done to wean India 
from sensuality? Nothing except abuse the Indians 
and add their own quota to the immorality in the 
country I am convinced that the West cannot teach 
India Brahmacharya or even sexual moderation 
For that we must go to the teachings of our fore 
fathers 

Real religion as opposed to superstition is also 
a thing beyond the power of the West to teach us 
It IS impossible to prove that Christianity is less 
superstitious or more sublime than Hinduism or 
Buddhism or Islam though, of course it is capable 
of indefinite assertion and broadcasting But the 
West has not got even the original Christianity of 
Christ who, be it remembered, was an easterner to 
his marrow It has accepted the Gospels without 
the Sermon on the Mount The most tortuous 
meanings are sought to be put on simple tvords in 
a desperate attempt to evade following their spirit 
Thus, Leave everyttirag and Wi’iDw me‘ is said by 
some westerners to b'fe an exhortation to dying men ^ 
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teach US They charge our country with being 
steeped in sexual indulgence It is a queer thing to 
say of the land which preached Brahmacharya but is, 
alas, not wholly untrue. To see our indigenous 
doctors spending precious lives in dev’ising medicines 
to increase lust, our newspapers devoting long 
columns of adv ertisement to all kinds of aphrodisiac^, 
our public men giving certificates of merit to such 
diabolical traffickers m lust, and our book*sellers 
stocking and selling all kinds of obscene publications, 
and, worst of all, our temples portraying on their 
walls most indecent sculpture^ will make any Indian 
bend down his head with <?hime at the sad fail of 
our country from total abstinence to sensuality. But 
that IS not saying that the West is better. If the 
westerner is not so \ocifcrous it is because he is 
satiated with sex Dancing and other institutions 
satisfy to some extent his craving for sex which 
does not therefore break out into an orgy like the 
suppressed passion of the Indian. After seeing 
sea side life in England and the pleasure rc^^orts of 
France and Germany I am by no means satisfied 
that the West is less steeped m sensuality than the 
East though it hides its deeds. I found some hor- 
rible aphrodisiacs .advertised in some western paper** 
also; only, they were called tonics or pick*me ups. 
The average English husbard is not more faithful 
than his Indian brother, whjlc the average Indian 
wife will lv\\e a slight superiority in this respect 
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over her English sister though this may be, and 
perhaps justly, attributed to her lesser freedom and 
correspondingly lesser opportunity to go astray. 
The organized prostitution of Paris is every whit 
as reprehensible as the Devadasi system in India. 
Both are abominations which must stink in every 
honest man’s nostrils. The clandestine prostitution 
in some other western countries is equally odious. 
And what have the westerners done to wean India 
from sensuality? Nothing except abuse the Indians 
and add their own quota to the immorality in the 
country. I am convinced that the West cannot teach 
India Brahmacharya or even sexual moderation. 
For that we must go to the teachings of our fore- 
fathers. 

Real religion as opposed to superstition is also 
a thing beyond the power of the West to teach us. 
It is impossible to prove that Christianity is less 
superstitious or more sublime than Hinduism or 
Buddhism or Islam though, of course, it is capable 
of indefinite assertion and broadcasting. But the 
West has not got even the original Christianity of 
Christ who, be it remembered, was an easterner to 
his marrow. It has accepted the Gospels without 
the Sermon on the Mount The most tortuous 
meanings are sought to be put on simple Words in 
a desperate attempt to evade following their spirit.. 
Thus, ‘ Leave everything and follow me’ is said by 
some westerners to bb an exhortation to dying men ! 
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So too, a man is said to be bound to turn the other 
cheek also to the smiter only if he had alreadj 
smitten on one, and therefore violence even to the 
extent of shooting him dead is permissible m order 
to prevent him from smiting on one cheek! The 
same argument is used as regards the famous 
advice to gue the cloak also Perhaps enough has 
been said to show the West’s utter incapacity to 
teach the East real religion 

In the matter of arts and sciences, however, 
India has a verj great deal to learn from the West 
India has slept a long sleep of centuries and has in 
the course of it lost that supremacy in the arts and 
sciences which atone time was hers Now she 
must eat the humble pie and learn reverently at the 
feet of her former disciples She need feel no sense 
of false shame as knowledge is not one nation’s 
property and she has given enough to the world m 
days past not to be ashamed to ask for some now. 
We are woefully behindhand in the arts and sciences 
though the old skill of hand and agility of mind 
have fortunately not left us A single Tagore or 
Bose or Ramanujam for a vast country like ours is 
only a confession of intellectLal bankruptcj We 
ought to be heartily ashamed of our lack of ongi 
nality m these degenerate days We have many 
thousands of lawyers, some of them among the ablest 
in the world, and jet not a single satisfactorj book 
on Hindu jurisprudence has* been w ritten though 
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the Hindu Law-givers and jurists were as able as 
the best Roman jurists, and their laws have governed 
hundreds of millions of people for the last three 
thousand years and more wheieas Roman Law in 
its proudest days governed only forty millions and 
has ceased to govern any for the last so many centu- 
ries. Cases and rulings are printed in many 
hackneyed text-books and compendiums to which 
lawyers are not ashamed to put their names, but a 
respectable treatise on the growth of Hindu juris- 
prudence and the basic principles underlying it by 
an Indian is still to come. The same thing applies 
to the doctors of the western type. Research into 
ancient Indian medicine is neglected by them. 
There are some famous physicians and surgeons 
among them, but not one has discovered a single 
new operation or new mode of treating a disease or 
a cure for a hitherto incurable disease. ‘ We are a 
nation of meat-eaters and so prescribe beef-tea and 
chicken broth and panopepton. We are a nation 
of drinkers and so prescribe whisky and brandy. I 
can’t see why you who are vegetarians and water- 
drinkers should not have other equally effective 
substitutes discovered for you by your doctors’, said 
an eminent English doctor to me, and the remarks 
were as just as they were correct. Our professors 
and scholars too must share the blame. There is 
not a single satisfactory book on the whole of Indian 
history written by ar? Indian. The same remarks 
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So too, a man is said to be bound to turn the other 
cheek also to the smiter only if he had already 
smitten on one, and therefore violence even to the 
extent of shooting him dead is permissible in order 
to prevent him from smiting on one cheek ! The 
same argument is used as regards the famous 
advice to give the cloak also Perhaps enough has 
been said to show the West’s utter incapacity to 
teach the East real religion. 

In the matter of arts and sciences, however, 
India has a very great deal to learn from the West. 
India has slept a long sleep of centuries and has, in 
the course of it, lost that supremacy m the arts and 
sciences which at one time was hers. Now she 
must eat the humble pie and learn reverently at the 
feet of her former disciples She need feel no sense 
of false shame as knowledge is not one nation’s 
property and she has given enough to the world in 
days past not to be ashamed to ask for some now. 
We are woefully behindhand in the arts and sciences 
though the old skill of hand and agility of mind 
have fortunately not left us. A single Tagore or 
Bose or Ramanujam for a vast country like ours is 
only a confession of intellectual bankruptcy. We 
ought to be heartily ashamed of our lack of origi* 
nality iii these degenerate days. We have many 
thousands of lawyers, some of them among the ablest 
in the world, and yet not a single satisfactory book 
on Hindu jurisprudence has* been' written though 
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the Hindu Law-givers and jurists were as able as 
the best Roman jurists, and their laws have governed 
hundreds of millions of people for the last three 
thousand years and more wheieas Roman Law in 
its proudest days governed only forty millions and 
has ceased to govern any for the last so many centu- 
ries. Cases and rulings are printed in many 
hackneyed text-books and compendiums to which 
lawyers are not ashamed to put their names, but a 
respectable treatise on the growth of Hindu juris- 
prudence and the basic principles underlying it by 
an Indian is still to come. The same thing applies 
to the doctors of the western type. Research into 
ancient Indian medicine is neglected by them. 
There are some famous physicians and surgeons 
among them, but not one has discovered a single 
new operation or new mode of treating a disease or 
a cure for a hitherto incurable disease. * We are a 
nation of meat-eaters and so prescribe beef-tea and 
chicken broth and panopepton. We are a nation 
of drinkers and so prescribe whisky and brandy. I 
can’t see why you who are vegetarians and water- 
drinkers should not have other equally effective 
substitutes discovered for you by your doctors’, said 
an eminent English doctor to me, and the remarks 
were as just as they were correct. Our professors 
and scholars too must share the blame. There is. 
not a single satisfactory book on the whole of Indian 
history written by aif Indian. The same remarks 
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apply to astronomy, chemistry, geography and 
other sciences. We have to bestir ourselves if we 
are to catch up the western nations. Fortunately 
for us, our national awakening has also stimulated 
researches into our ancient lore. England, France 
Italy, Germany and the V.S.A, are the countries 
from whom we can get the best aid jn the acquisition 
of the most advanced arts and sciences. 

I do not, for a moment, mean by the foregoing 
that India is innately lacking in originality or inven* 
tion or that her history is one long record of failure 
as our western brethren are only too anxious to 
impress on us. We had our periods of great geni- 
uses; no nation had longer periods or greater 
geniuses. Charaka and Susruta in medicine; 
Parasaramuni, Aryabhatta, Varahamihira* and 
Brahmagupta in astronomy; Chanakya and Sukra* 
charya in politics and economics ; Panini and Patan- 
jail in grammar; Manu, Yagnavalkya, Apastamba, 
Narada, Jimutavahana and Vignaneswara in law; 
Jayadeva, Haridas Swami and Tansen in music; 
Chaskaracharya and Lilavati in mathematics ; Sri 
Krishna, Mahavira, Buddha, Kapila, Asvaghosha 
and Sankaracharya in philosophy; Valmiki and 
Vyasa, Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, Tiruvalluvar and 
Tulsidas in literature; Chandragupta Maurj-a, 
Asoka, Samudragupta, Harsha, Akbar and Sivaji 
among great warriors and rulers ; these are a few 
given to the world by Mothef India, and he will 
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be a bold man who can dare assert that any country 
can beat this record. To assert of a land that gave 
to the %YOrld these geniuses in addition to the 
wheel, the cow and the zero, let alone rice, sugar 
and sapphire, that it is barren in originality is as 
ridiculous as to assert of a lady with seven children 
that she is sterile simply because during the last two 
years she has not delivered a child or of an apple 
tree that it is barren because it did not give fruits 
in the last season or of the ocean that it has ceased 
to produce high waves because many high waves 
have fallen and a temporary calm has ensued. A 
period of rest and recuperation is essential to nations 
as to individuals after strenuous work. Even a 
period of apparent retardation of civilization, like the 
falling of a wave to facilitate the formation of another, 
is sometimes necessary to renew the lost vitality. 
Some nations which have not mastered this secret of 
life have gone under like Assyria, Babylon, Car- 
thage, Egypt, Greece and Rome. India which 
was old in their days is young to day when all of 
them are dead and gone and new countries which 
were unknown to civilization then, like England 
and France, are growing old, because the secret 
of life is known to her and she has followed it. 
To the cheap gibes of westerners Indians c3n reply 
with dignity ‘We were when you were not^ we shall 
be when you have ceas^ to be’. It will be most 
fatal for the future df our nation if our children 
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were to be taught that we are an inferior race 
The inferiority complex so implanted will be as 
pernicious as it has been with the depressed classes 
Let our teachers beware of instilling such subtle 
poison into }Oung minds Let them, while admit 
ting India’s poor output of originality m the last 
two centuries explain to them our glorious achieve 
ments m the past and incite them to emulation 
I do not want them to teach that we are superior 
to other races, but they should also never teach 
that we are intrinsically inferior to any race on 
earth 

Courage, physical mental and moral, is a thing 
which the West can teach us in these da)s of our 
degeneracy At present half the population of 
India IS devoid of physical courage and cloaks its 
cowardice under the noble garb of Ahimsa or Non 
Violence Non Violence, as preached and prac- 
tised by its apostle, is capable of representing the 
very highest form of physical mental and moral 
courage but m the hands of lesser men easily 
becomes a synonym for cowardice Ahimsa is, 
strictly speaking something different from Non 
Violence as it prohibits only unjustifiable violence 
and permits the use of justifiable violence where'is 

Non Violence prohibits the use of violence on any 
occasion In India at present the majority of the 
Hindus have become effemmate and cowardly bj 
Jor\g centuries of conquest ‘and don mihiary hfe 
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though even they have the stuff in them to be- 
come excellent soldiers, given the requisite train- 
ing. They can endure starvation for long and 
have got good mathematical brains so useful in the 
artillery. Machine guns are no respecters of 
muscles, and conect aim is far' more important 
with the modern soldier than an athletic body. So 
even the unmuscular Indians of the plains can be 
made excellent soldiers if they are trained. Their 
cowardice can only be overcome by conscription. 
In countries similarly situated, that has been found 
to be the only way. Of course, there are the 
martial races, the Sikhs, the Pathans, the Rajputs, 
the Gurkhas and the Mahrattas, but no country 
will be safe in these days if its citizens do not all 
take part in national defence. The average educa- 
ted Indian has little physical courage though things 
are improving. In England there is more physical 
courage. If an Englishman sees a burglar or 
rowdy committing a crime he is almost sure to go 
to the help of the victim. An average educated 
Indian is almost sure to seek his own ignoble 
safety. There is a Tamil proverb which asks good 
men to run away from the wicked, and the Indian 
is only too glad to follow such excellent advice so 
entirely in accordance with his own inner prompt- 
ings. Many of us have^o develop the courage to go 
to the aid of the oppressed regardless of conse- 
quences, for death is far preferable to safety bought 
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were to be taught that we are an inferior race 
The inferiority complex so implanted will be as 
pernicious as it has been with the depressed classes 
Let our teachers beware of instilling such subtle 
poison into )oung minds Let them while admit* 
ting India’s poor output of originality in the last 
two centuries, explain to them our glorious achieve 
ments m the past and incite them to emulation 
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to other races, but they should also never teach 
that we are intrinsically inferior to any race on 
earth 
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degeneracy At present half the population of 
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cowardice under the noble garb of Ahimsa or Non 
Violence Non Violence, as preached and prac 
tised by its apostle, is capable of representing the 
very highest form of physical mental and moral 
courage but in the hands of lesser men easily 
becomes a synonym for cowardice Ahimsa is, 
strictly speaking, something different from Non 
Violence as it prohibits only unjustifiable violence 
and permits the use of justifiable violence whereas 
Non Violence prohibits the use of violence on any 
occasion In Indn at present the majority of the 
Hindus have become effeminate and cowardly h} 
long centuries of conquest '’and lion military hfe 
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though even they have the stuff in them to be- 
come excellent soldiers, given the requisite train- 
ing. They can endure star\'ation for long and 
have got good mathematical brains so useful in the 
artillery. Machine guns are no respecters of 
muscles, and conect aim is far more important 
with the modern soldier than an athletic body. So 
even the unmuscular Indians of the plains can be 
made excellent soldiers if they are trained. Their 
cowardice can only be overcome by conscription. 
In countries similarly situated, that has been found 
to be the only way. Of course, there are the 
martial races, the Sikhs, the Pathans, the Rajputs, 
the Gurkhas and the Mahrattas, but no country 
will be safe in these days if its citizens do not all 
take part in national defence. The average educa- 
ted Indian has little physical courage though things 
are improving. In England there is more physical 
courage. If an Englishman sees a burglar or 
rowdy committing a crime he is almost sure to go 
to the help of the victim. An average educated 
Indian is almost sure to seek his own ignoble 
safety. There is a Tamil proverb which asks good 
men to run away from the wicked, and the Indian 
is only too glad to follow such excellent advice so 
entirely in accordance with his own inner prompt- 
ings. Many of us have develop the courage to go 
to the aid of the opjjressed regardless of conse- 
quences, for death is far preferable to safety bought 
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by cowardice. In the Oxford University thousands 
went to the front as volunteers long before con* 
scription was enforced. Such a thing cannot be 
thought of in Madras. War may be a horrible 
thing, but it does bring out the stuff in a man. 
Let us not scorn all the military virtues. Some 
of them are essential for a nation’s prosperity. 
Life is a continuous war against disease and death. 
The fighting spirit and the resolve never to go 
under are very valuable qualities highly useful 
even for securing the victories of peace. All our 
boys must be taught physical courage. Strange as 
it may seem, it is teachable and implantable and 
need not necessarily be born with the individual 
though it will be till the belter ii it were a quality 
inherited at birth. The Nepalese have a proverb 
‘ The Gurkha is born a soldier ; the Gurung is made 
a soldier’. In the same way we southerners may 
strive to have and justify a proverb ‘ The Mahratta 
is born a soldier; the Madrasi is made a soldier.' 
So much for physical courage. Mental and moral 
courage is even more deplorably lacking in our 
land. Many a Hindu performs numerous ceremo* 
nies without the least belief in them and merely 
from fear of the public. Guests, invited and uninvit* 
ed, stay on in the family, eating up the substance, 
and the Indian householder,^ while intensely dislik* 
ing their stay and making semi'audible remarks 
behind their back, will never ask them to go away 
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before he is ruined Manj respectable men allou’- 
worthless fellous to waste their precious time bj 
insensate gossip which thej ha\e no desire to hear, 
simply owing to lack of moral courage to ask them 
to clear out Countless estimable persons give cha- 
nty to valiant beggars simpl) because neighbours 
are looking on and thej might be mistaken to be 
uncharitable persons if they did not gue something 
Instances can be multiplied A critical spirit is 
the result of mental and moral courage and it is 
no wonder that it is absent in the absence of those 
qualities In the realm of physical, mental and moral 
courage the West has still i great deal to teach us 
Kindness towards all living creatures is an 
ancient eastern doctrine originally alien to the West 
but borrowed and impro\ed on by it during the last 
titty years Theoretically, wc are still superior in 
t c greater perfection of our ideals thougn it is very 
ar to say whether our unthinking heartless cruelty 
war s the dumb animals or the deliberate killing 
vast numbers of such animals for food in the 
western countries is worse As our cruelty embraces 
ny t e domestic animals and theirs all, we aie 
r aps not the worse In any event, no case 
^ ^ West to act as teacher of kind 

s towards animals any more than cannibals 
swMi!!^ xf babies with meticulous care onl) to 
can they are fat and plamp 

be regarded as teachers of baby w elfare There 
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by cowardice In the Oxford University thousands 
went to the front as volunteers long before con* 
scnption was enforced Such a thing cannot be 
thought of in Madras War may be a horrible 
thing, but it does bring out the stuff in a man. 
Let us not scorn all the military virtues Some 
of them are essential for a nation's prosperity. 
Life is a continuous war against disease and death 
The fighting spirit and the resolve never to go 
under are very valuable qualities highly useful 
even for securing the victories of peace All our 
bo)s must be taught physical courage Strange as 
it may seem, it is teachable and implantable and 
need not necessarily be born with the individual 
though it will be -all the belter if it were a quality 
inherited at birth The Nepalese have a proverb 
* The Gurkha is born a soldier , the Gurung is made 
a soldier’. In the same way we southerners may 
strive to have and justify a proverb ‘The Mahratta 
is born a soldier, the Madrtsi is made a soldier ’ 
So much for physical courage Mental and moral 
courage is even more deplorably lacking in our 
land Many a Hindu performs numerous ceremo- 
nies without the least belief in them and merely 
from fear of the public. Guests, invited and uninvit- 
ed, staj on in the familj, eating up the substance, 
and the Indian householder,, while intensely dislik- 
ing their sta> and making semi audible remarks 
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before be is ruined. Many respectable men allow 
worthless fellows to waste their precious time by 
insensate gossip which they have no desire to hear, 
simply owing to lack of moral courage to ask them 
to clear out. Countless estimable persons give cha- 
rily to valiant beggars simply because neighbours 
are looking on and they might be mistaken to be 
uncharitable persons if they did not give something. 
Instances can be multiplied. A critical spirit is 
the result of mental and moral courage and it is 
no wonder that it is absent in the absence of those 
qualities. In the realm of physical, mental and moral 
courage the West has still a great deal to teach us. 

Kindness towards all living creatures is an 
ancient eastern doctrine originally alien to the West 
-but borrowed and improved on by it during the last 
fifty years. Theoretically, we are still superior in 
the greater perfection of our ideals though it is very 
hard to say whether our unthinking heartless cruelty 
towards the dumb animals or the deliberate killing 
of vast numbers of such animals for food in the 
western countries is worse. As our cruelty embraces 
only the domestic animals and theirs all, we are 
perhaps not the worse. In any event, no case 
is made out for the West to act as teacher of kind- 
ness towards animals any more than cannibals 
tcive? nvifc iNGthahits cure onfy to 
swallow them up as sgon as they are fat and plump 
can be regarded as teachers of baby welfare. There 
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are, however, n few individual men in the West who 
io\e the dumb creation as passionately as an) Indian 
saint and whose knowledge enables them to minis- 
ter to their needs belter. 

Indn has much to Icat-n from the West in the 
matter of dignit) of labour. The ancient Hindus 
regarded certain occupations like sca\cnging, meat- 
selling, leather-working, shaaing and funeral-ground 
watching as most degrading for any caste Hindu 
but allotted these to certain oulcastcs All cvcept 
the second are high!) useful and not at all immonah 
Still, a high caste Hindu will rather be an unpro- 
ductive law)cr or even .a thief or cheat than take 
to these professions. The educated members of 
even the depressed classes arc unwilling to follow 
ibesc ancestral trades and ape their high caste 
brethren in flocking to the unproductive profes- 
sions In England there is at present no such 
reluctance though shaving and scavenging arc not 
regarded even there as dignified occupations In 
this country the prejudice is so great even now 
that I once saw a whole vill.agc of caste Hindus 
sufTcr the recking smell of a decomposed body of 
a bufT.alo for three da)S because the local scavenger 
caste man had some grudge against the village and 
would not turn up, though no less than twenty 
messengers had gone for him, and none of the 
villagers would stoop to carrj the carcass rinall), 
some students were induced to remove and bury 
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It. This l;tsl act is a sign of returning hc-rlth. 
An even more ludicrous instance of this prejudice 
I met with in a Hindu student in England. He 
s™ a nice fellow, and we became acquainted 
Kith each other. I asl-cd him what course he was 
studying for. He coloured and said "Mr. Ayyar, 
I am ashamed to s,iy that I committed a terrible 
mistake. Pray don't press the question ' Einally. 
I ascertained from him with great diliiculty that he 
make 5.anitary pots, commodes and 
a I 'el From his shame and confusion one would 
1 learning thieving or 
ro e -keeping. When I mentioned this to him 
aughed and .said ‘ IJoth those professions arc 
“"f 'touniry than scavenging’ 
riirti ut painfully acknosviedge that Tie w.as 

ktnU , L '“'"f" "'a ‘littnily of all 

l-mds of honest labour. 

...u '\c5t is, on the whole, robustly optimistic 

ness^m-* rauntry is characterized by devit.alizing 
in the'^t' , ftailirc the powcriessness of man 

nndlhe utter 

beyond* comiinrccl with the life 

thcworld^** >'csn!t h a (lc'?pnir of improvintr 

<Jeath whir^" ^ on the hcrc-iflcr and 

sublime resiUiT realization may produce 

powerful rva* ) exceptionally gre.at and 

'iuvilahzing. J ic has not the abil")’ 
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are, however, a few individual men in the West who 
love the dumb creation as passionately as any Indian 
saint and whose knowledge enables them to minis- 
ter to their needs better. 

India has much to learn from the West in the 
matter of dignity of labour. The ancient Hindus 
regarded certain occupations like scavenging, meat- 
selling, leather-working, shaving and funeral-ground 
watching as most degrading for any caste Hindu 
but allotted these to certain oulcastes. All except 
the second are highly useful and not at all immoral. 
Still, a high caste Hindu will rather be an unpro- 
ductive lawyer or even a thief or cheat than take 
to these professions. The educated members of 
even the depressed classes are unwilling to follow 
these ancestral trades and ape their high caste 
brethren in flocking to the unproductive profes- 
sions. In England there is at present no such 
reluctance though shaving and scavenging are not 
regarded even there as dignified occupations. In 
this country the prejudice is so great even now 
that I once saw a whole village of caste Hindus 
suffer the reeking smell of a decomposed body of 
a buffalo for three days because the local scavenger 
caste man had some grudge against the village and 
would not turn up, though no less than twenty 
messengers had gone for him, and none of the 
villagers would stoop to carry the carcass. Finally, 
some students were induced to remove and burjy 
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it. This Ijisi; act is a sign oE returning health. 
An even more ludicrous instance of this prejudice 
I met with in a Hindu student in England. He 
was a nice fellow*, and Sve became acquainted 
with each other, I asl^ed him what course he was 
studying for. He coloured and said 'Mr. Ayyar, 

I am ashamed to say that I committed a terrible 
mistake. Pray don’t press the question.’ Finally, 
I ascertained from him with great difficulty that he 
was learning to make sanitary pots, commodes and 
the like ! From his shame and confusion one would 
have thought that he was learning • thieving or 
brothel-keeping. When I mentioned this to him 
he laughed and said ‘Both those professions are 
more respectable in our country than scavenging* 
and I had to painfully acknowledge that* he was 
right. We have still to learn the dignity of all 
kinds of honest labour. 

The West is, on the whole, robustly optimistic 
whereas our country is characterized by devitalizing 
pessimism. We realize the powerlessness of man 
in the hands of Nature and God, and the utter 
insignificance of this life compared with the life 
beyond, and the result is a despair of improving 
the world and a concentration on the hereafter and 
death which is its gate. This realization may produce 
suW/me results fn some cxceptionafiy great and 
powerful minds, the effect on the ordinary 

man is most devitalizing. He has not the ability to 
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concentrate on the hereafter or the courage to face 
death. Yet he has grasped the futility of this life 
and its strivings only too well. So, he strives 
neither for this world nor for the next and drags 
on a useless existence with no elevating ideals and 
full of vicious pleasures which are sure to suggest 
themselves to an idle brain devoid of ideals. In 
this path of senseless sensuality he is encouraged 
by the thought that even his best efforts could not 
have carried him far,' that the virtues and vices of 
this petty world matter little to the lord of the 
countless worlds and that, after all, what he does 
must have been laid down by Fate and so would 
have in any case happened. This ridiculous and 
baneful attitude towards life is not a result of Hindu 
religious teaching but is brought about by astrology 
and fatalism. The Hindu theory of Karma does 
not justify this attitude as it expressly enjoins on its 
followers the doing of virtuous actions in order to 
wipe off the evil deeds in previous births. The 
Bhagavad Gita, than which there is no higher 
authority in Hindu theology, exhorts man not to 
pass his days in inglorious inaction but to do one s 
duty without caring for fruit and regardless of 
victory or defeat, gain or loss, praise or blame, for 
the goo*d of the world. A nobler gospel of service 
to mankind has never been;taught. And yet poor 
Mother India which was the ^rst to receive it has 
now to relearn it from others. I can conceive of no 
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more useless art than astrology. I consider it as 
the nearest approximation to pure humbug among 
all the arts known to man. Even if we concede for 
argument’s sake that it can predict the future cor- 
rectly, the pretentious claim that to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed is simply unsustainable since it 
all things have been so unalterably and immutably 
ordained as to be foretold long in advance it is obvi- 
ous that none of our efforts will ever be of the 
slightest use since the ordained will always happen. 
So, the only result of such forewarning will be to 
elate or depress people as happy or unhappy events 
are foretold and to make them cease to strive either 
to bring about success or to avert defeat, taking 
refuge in an inglorious inaction and acceptance of 
things as they come. Many Hindu and Muhamma- 
dan monarchs have fallen victims to cunning astro- 
logers and have lost their kingdoms without even a 
manly fight because some man foretold their defeat 
and downfall. I must add that a belief in Fate, 
correctly understood, does not cause this degene- 
racy if only with it is combined the healthy belief 
that the divine well of futurity which determines 
events cannot be sounded with human ropes, es- 
pecially the ridiculously short and twisted ropes 
of astrologers. I do not believe in that facile opti- 
mism which pervades the West, nor do I believe m 
^ epressing and 'unidealistic pessimism that 
prevails m modern Iddia. I believe in the reasoned 
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concentrate on the hereafter or the courage to lace 
death. Yet he has grasped the futility of this life 
and its strivings only too well. So, he strives 
neither for this world nor for the next and drags 
on a useless existence with no elevating ideals and 
full of vicious pleasures which are sure to suggest 
themselves to an idle brain devoid of ideals. In 
this path of senseless sensuality he is encouraged 
by the thought that even his best efforts could not 
have carried him far,' that the virtues and vices of 
this petty world matter little to the lord of the 
countless worlds and that, after all, what he does 
must have been laid down by Fate and so would 
have in any case happened. This ridiculous and 
baneful attitude towards life is not a result of Hindu 
religious teaching but is brought about by astrology 
and fatalism. The Hindu theory of Karma does 
not justify this attitude as it expressly enjoins on its 
followers the doing of virtuous actions in order to 
wipe off the evil deeds in previous births. The 
Bhagavad Gita, than which there is no higher 
authority in Hindu theology, exhorts man not to 
pass his days in inglorious inaction but to do one s 
duty without caring for fruit and regardless of 
victory or defeat, gain or loss, praise or blame, for 
the good of the \vorld. A nobler gospel of service 
to mankind has never been^aught. And yet poor 
Mother India which was the ^rst to receive it has 
now to relearn it from others. I can conceive of no 
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more useless art than astrology. I consider it as 
the nearest approximation to pure humbug among 
all the arts known to man. Even if we concede for 
argument’s sake that it can predict the future cor- 
rectly, the pretentious claim that to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed is simply unsustainable since i£ 
all things have been so unalterably and immutably 
ordained as to be foretold long in advance it is obvi- 
ous that none of our efforts will ever be of the 
slightest use since the ordained will always happen. 
So, the only result of such forewarning will be to 
elate or depress people as happy or unhappy events 
are foretold and to make them cease to strive either 
to bring about success or to avert defeat, taking 
refuge in an inglorious inaction and acceptance oi 
things as they come. Many Hindu and Muhamma- 
dan monarchs have fallen victims to cunning astro- 
logers and have lost their kingdoms without even a 
manly fight because some man foretold their defeat 
and downfall. I must add that a belief in Fate, 
correctly understood, does not cause this degene- 
racy if only with it is combined the healthy belief 
that the divine well of futurity which determines 
events cannot be sounded with human ropes* es- 
pecially the ridiculously short and twisted ropes 
of astrologers. I do not believe in that facile opti- 
mism which pervades the West, nor do I believe in. 
that depressing and *umdcalistic pessimism that 
prevails in modem Iddia. I believe in the reasoned 
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and philosophic pessimism of the Buddha with its 
appeal to social service. Hence, here also it is 
our ancients rather than our western brothers who 
have to teach us, though, undoubtedly, an observance 
of western social workers will be a practica 
example of the teaching of our ancestors. 

Now we come to the question as to what, i 
anything, India can tfeach the West. Westerners 
will pretend that there is nothing of value that we 
can teach them except it be negative lessons sue 
as are afforded by our diseases like elephantiasis 
which give scope for medical research an our 

social institutions like caste which may warn ew 
as to what will befall a great nation if 

enmeshed in such a net. Indians will, no ou » 
pretend that we have to teach the West almost 
thing beginning with astrology and ending wi 
Varnasramadharma. Our conceit is only equa e 
by our appalling ignorance. The West does no 
need either the doubtful benefit of Varnasrama*. 
dharma (vocation according to inborn j^^ilities 
which are for all practical purposes judged by the 
caste in which a man is born) or the real curse o 
astrology. - But there is one thing which India can 
teach the West in all humility in return for the seve- 
ral lessons received by her. And that is t e 
.ancient teaching of her sages that the whole uni- 
verse is pervaded by Him M^o is the One in t e 
All and the All in the One. \Vho i^ the Creator, 
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Sustainer and Destroyer of the Universe, that all 
things here “below are manifestations of His, and 
that all our acts should be dedicated to Him in the 
spirit of sacrifice and dictated solely by duty, uncar- 
ing of fruit and regardless of gain or loss, victory or 
defeat, honour or dishonour, and calculated to bring 
benefit for the whole world and not merely for a 
petty country at the expense of others. Let us teach 
the world the sublime truths that the foundation of 
the universe is Dharma, that he who upholds Dharma 
will be upheld by it and he who tries to destroy it 
will be destroyed by it, that the same God is in all, 
and that the bodies are given to us for serving all 
created things. Let us wean our western brethren 
from their exaggerated belief in the might of man 
unaided by God and the importance of this petty 
little world and its concerns Let us teach them 
that this world is no bigger in the universe than an 
ant-hill is in this world, that men are in the scheme 
of fhe universe perhaps not more important than 
ants are in the scheme of this world, and that 
therefore while we should, even as ants do, do our 
daily routine duty with zest we must concentrate 
our main attention on the hereafter and do acts of 
duty which are guided by Knowledge which is 
guided by Faith and thus gain freedom from* life 
and death. Before v>e can teach this sublime 
lesson we must learn ^many lessons from the West 
and our own glorious past and purify ourselves. 
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^Furtherinore, we must think of the most stirring 
personalities in our cultural history, of Savitri 
xvho crossed the edge of the beyond in a deter- 
mined attempt to get back her dead husband to 
life, of divine Sita, the model of chastity and 
patience and forgiveness, of Rama who’iefused to 
fight unoffending kings and forewent the glory of 
performing a RajasUya, of Krishna who taught the 
most soul-stirnng truths of philosophy on a battle- 
field, of Gautama ivho deserted crown, parents, 
wife and child for serving mankind, of Asoka 
sheathed his sword after a brilliant victory and swore 
to war no more and dedicated all his life to the 
service of suffering humanity, of Emperor Slbi who 
was prepared to give his life for rendering justice 
to an eagle, of Panna who sacrificed her child on 
the altar of loyalty, of Meera who, by her infinite 
faith, saw God face to face, of Kabir who realized 
the One in the All and the All in the One, and of 
Ramakrishna who swept the closet of a scavenger. 
Purified by such thoughts we must, if we can, 
approach poor suffering Mother India, her forehead 
furrowed with a thousand sorrows, her body 
half-starved and gashed with a hundred wounds, 
mostly^inflicted by her own children, her feet sore 
with centuries of walking on thorns, her breasts 
shrivelled by constant mal*i?ourishmenl, her * 
stagnant as a result of inadgpuate circulation of 
Viood, ViCT TTMiii giifify weakness, her iace p-’' 
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and ansemic, her Ups parched with thirst, her cheeks^ 
wrinkled and bloodless, her eyes full o£ tears, 
shame and terror, her clothes dirty rags scarcely 
covering her nudity, her arms mere skin and bone 
clutching to her bosom millions of tiny girly\idows, 
Devadasis, untouchables, baby mothers and beggars, 
the products of her more powerful children’s injus« 
tice, her skin covered with itches, her stomach 
aching for food, and her heart filled with black 
despair. This hag is Mother India, and her present 
tate is the direct result of her children’s crimes 
and neglect. Do not draw back from her if you 
are her child and have sucked her breasts. Answer 
her appealing look, approach her tenderly, ki&s 
those wan bloodless cheeks of hers, nourish her 
well, cease inflicting wounds on her, protect her 
from her enemies with the last drop of your blood, 
take the thorns from her feet and make her path 
smooth hereafter, dress her in seeming raiments, 
remove the black despair from her heart by taking 
charge of the wretches she huddles and treating 
them affectionately, and you shall be rewarded' by 
a contented smile from your mother, no longer a 
hag now but transformed into the gracious, beauti- 
ful, fearless, world-respected lady of old by your 
moral reformation. It will be no joke, this moral 
reformation. It wifi’ reqpire all the courage, ability, 
tact, perseverance, faiyi, charity, patience and love 
that jou can command. You will have to overcome 
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the apathy of centuries, fight tyrants, defy society 
be prepared for ostracism, assaults, prison “ant 
death and, what may be even more painful, th 
ingratitude of those for whom you have dedicate* 
your life* Often, all your efforts will seem to havi 
been wasted, and your life will unfold itself befon 
you as one long record of dismal failure. Your fat* 
will Tse that of your great countryman Bhishma 
Like him you will have to fight, refuse to ack 
nowledge defeat and lie on a bed of arrows, wounde*: 
by your own kinsmen and countrymen, waiting foi 
the Uttarayanam (better times) which never seems 
to come. At times the battle will seem to be lost 
and all farther fighting appear useless. But 
remembering the glorious lesson of the Bhagavad 
Gita you should go on doing your duty, unattached, 
caring not for fruit, and unmindful of gain or loss, 
victory or defeat, honour or dishonour, pleasure 
or pain, till the goal is reached. Till Indians do this 
and recover their souls, they will not be fit to 
teach* the West the sublime lesson of their sages. 
Will they respond to the call? I feel in my heart of 
hearts they will. 



